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INTERRUPTION OF MONETARY EXPANSION 


Deposits and currency held by businesses 
and individuals showed a small decline in 
1948, interrupting a monetary expansion 
which began ten years ago. The monetary 
contraction was concentrated in the first 
quarter of the year when seasonally heavy 
tax payments drew a substantial volume of 
funds from private deposits. In subsequent 
quarters deposits and currency increased 
somewhat, largely as a result of bank loan 
expansion. The decline for the year as 
a whole was broadly distributed among 
nearly all major economic groups and in 
most regions of the country. 

Application of a large Treasury cash sur- 
plus to the retirement of Government securi- 
ties held by the banking system—commercial 
banks and Federal Reserve Banks—was the 
primary force operating to reduce the volume 
of money last year. Expansion of bank 
credit to private users continued to be sub- 
stantial, although a marked slackening in 
bank lending occurred in the last quarter of 
the year. The inflow of gold, which also 
tended to offset in part the contractive im- 
pact of Treasury operations on the volume 
of money, continued throughout 1948 al- 
though on a much smaller scale than in the 
previous year. 

In the first quarter of 1949 there was a 
further decline in the privately held money 
supply. This was again due in part to a sea- 
sonally large flow of tax and other cash re- 
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BANK DEPOSITS AND CURRENCY 

















Py - Fy are . neatly estimated. Deposits are for all banks in 

deposits Le exclude U. S. 
Government — interbank its and items in process of 
collection. Time deposits include deposits in the Postal Savings 
System and in mutual savings banks. Figures are for Decem- 
ber 1940; June and December, 1941-42; ss A month, 1943-46; 
last Wi of month 1947-49. uent to 
June 1948 are preliminary; latest tty —— are for March. 
ceipts to the Treasury, although the Treasury 
surplus was considerably smaller than in the 
same period of 1948. A substantial reduction 
in bank loans, particularly to businesses, 
tended to augment the contractive impact 
of the Treasury cash surplus on the privately 
held volume of deposits and currency. This 
was in contrast to the situation early in 1948 


when bank loans increased somewhat. 


Boarp AcTION RELAXING CREDIT RESTRAINTS 


In recognition of the change since last fall 
in the credit situation and in general eco- 
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nomic conditions, the Board of Governors, 
beginning in March, has taken a series of 
steps to relax restraints on consumer instal- 
ment credit, stock market credit, and bank 
credit generally. 

The Board modified its regulation of con- 
sumer instalment credit effective on March 7 
and again effective on April 27. Through 
these two actions the maximum maturity 
under Regulation W became 24 months in- 
stead of 15 to 18 months on all extensions of 
consumer instalment credit and the mini- 
mum down payments on furniture, appli- 
ances, etc., were reduced from 20 to 10 per 
cent. The one-third down payment on auto- 
mobiles remained unchanged. Furniture, 
appliances and other items costing less than 
$100 were exempted from the regulation, 
compared with the previous exemption of 
articles costing less than $50. 

In announcing these modifications, Chair- 
man McCabe summarized the current situa- 
tion, with reference to consumer instalment 
credit and its regulation by the Board, as 
follows: 

“In recommending last summer that Con- 
gress authorize reinstatement of the regula- 
tion, the Board stated that the authority 
would be used flexibly and that the Board 
would be ready at all times to tighten or 
relax the terms in accordance with the ob- 
jectives of the authority and with a view to 
sound credit conditions. 

“Most of the commodities subject to the 
regulation are now in supply at prices more 
favorable to the consumer than prevailed last 
year. Although the regulation is of limited 
scope, as it affects only a relatively small 
segment of the credit structure, nevertheless 
it has made a worthwhile contribution to the 
maintenance of sound credit conditions and 
helped to prevent the consuming public from 
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contracting an excessive amount of instal- 
ment debt during the period of inflation. 

“In relaxing the regulation at this time 
the Board had in mind not only current 
credit developments and current trends in 
employment and business but also the rela- 
tion of the total volume of instalment credit 
to national income. Any increase in that 
credit to which relaxation of the regulation 
might contribute would not under present 
circumstances be a significant element in re- 
viving inflationary pressures. If, however, 
such a condition were to arise again, I am 
sure the Board would act promptly to meet 
the situation.” 

On March 28 margin requirements on 
listed stocks were lowered from 75 per cent 
to 50 per cent, effective on March 30. 

On April 28, the Board reduced reserve 
requirements by 2 percentage points on net 
demand deposits at member banks in cen- 
tral reserve cities, by 1 percentage point on 
net demand deposits at all other member 
banks, and by 4 percentage point on time 
deposits at all member banks. These reduc- 
tions became effective on May 1 for banks 
outside reserve cities and on May 5 for 
reserve city and central reserve city banks. 
Through this action required reserves of 
banks in central reserve cities were lowered 
by approximately 500 million dollars, of 
banks in reserve cities by 350 million, and 
of other banks by 350 million. 

In commenting on the Board’s action on 
reserve requirements, Chairman McCabe 
stated: 

“Since the first of the year there has 
been a decline of approximately one and one- 
half billion dollars in loans at member banks. 
About one billion of this decline has occurred 
at member banks in New York and Chicago 
—the central reserve cities. The remainder 
of the decline was largely at banks in reserve 
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cities. In view of this trend of loans and the 
fact that requirements at the New York and 
Chicago banks had been increased from 20 to 
26 per cent during 1948 the Board felt that it 
was appropriate at this time to reduce the re- 
quirements for the central reserve city banks 
somewhat more than for other member 
banks. We have frequently stated that credit 
regulations are not a one-way street. They 
should be tightened or relaxed as general 
economic conditions require.” 


Dectine In Money SuppLy 


In each year for a decade—over the periods 
of defense, war, and postwar readjustment— 
total deposits and currency in the hands of 
individuals and businesses showed a sub- 
stantial expansion. This series of annual 
increases was broken in 1948 when pri- 
vately held deposits and currency declined 
900 million dollars. In comparison with in- 
creases in deposits and currency in other 
recent years, including an average expansion 
of about 15 billion dollars a year during the 
war and of nearly 10 billion a year over the 
first two postwar years, the decline in 1948 
was moderate. There was a growth during 
most of the year but it was not large enough 
to offset fully the contraction that occurred 
in the early part of the year from the large 
Treasury cash surplus. 

The peak of demand for currency ante- 
dated 1948. Following a huge expansion 
during the war, currency in the hands of 
the public tended first to level off and then 
to decline slightly in the earlier postwar 
period. In 1948 this decline continued. 
For the year as a whole, currency outside 
banks declined 400 million dollars, which 
was somewhat more than the reduction 
in 1947. As in previous postwar years a 
contraction occurred in bills of $10 and 
$20 denominations. In 1948, however, there 
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was also a return from circulation of larger 
denomination bills, which previously had 
continued to increase somewhat in volume. 

The flow of currency into and from cir- 
culation usually has a pronounced seasonal 
pattern, with currency returning from circu- 
lation early in the year, following the Christ- 
mas peak, and flowing out again over the 
rest of the year, with the most pronounced 
rise in December. Currency movements in 
1948 followed this seasonal pattern, except 
that the decline in the first months was very 
sharp and considerably larger than the sub- 
sequent expansion. There was a substantial 
return flow of currency again early in 1949. 

Demand deposits, adjusted to exclude inter- 
bank and United States Government deposits 
and items in process of collection, were re- 
duced 1.6 billion dollars from the end of 
1947 to the end of 1948. A large reduction 
in the first quarter of the year was offset to 
a considerable extent by an increase in the 
following three quarters. In the first quar- 
ter of both 1946 and 1947, there was a similar 
deposit decline, but the drop was larger in 
1948 and the subsequent expansion in the 
following quarters was smaller. Demand 
deposits adjusted showed a further reduction 
in the first quarter of 1949, which was only 
slightly less than the decline in the same 
period of 1948. 

Time deposits continued to grow in 1948, 
but the increase was 1.1 billion dollars com- 
pared with 2.5 billion in 1947. In the middle 
and late war years, time deposits became an 
increasingly popular savings medium, and 
after the war they continued to expand 
although by a gradually tapering amount. 
In the last half of 1948 the growth in time 
deposits almost ceased. Increase in time de- 
posits was resumed in the first quarter of 
1949 with an expansion of about 400 million 
dollars. 
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Factors AFFECTING VOLUME OF MONEY 
In 1948 


Throughout the period of postwar infla- 
tion it was an objective of Federal Reserve 
and Treasury policies to contribute to a better 
balance between the demand and supply of 
goods by endeavoring to restrain further ex- 
pansion in the volume of money in the hands 
of businesses and individuals. The moderate 
contraction in the volume of privately held 
deposits and currency in 1948 was primarily 
due to the use of a large Treasury cash sur- 
plus for this purpose. Treasury operations 
tended over the full year to drain from 
private deposit accounts 7.7 billion dollars, as 
is shown in the table. Of this amount, 6.4 
billion dollars was applied to retirement of 
Government securities held by the banking 
system, while the remainder was held in 
Treasury deposit balances. 

Most of the impact of Treasury operations 
on the volume of private holdings of money 


was felt in the first quarter of the year when 


a seasonal bulge in income tax payments 
enabled the Treasury to drain over 5 billion 
dollars of deposits and currency from busi- 
ness and individual holdings. During the 
next two quarters there was a further excess 
of Treasury cash receipts over expenditures 
which resulted in an additional drain on the 
privately held money supply. Part of these 
funds, however, were returned in the last 
quarter of the year, when Treasury cash pay- 
ments to the public were somewhat greater 
than its receipts. 

For the year 1948 taken as a whole, the 
cash surplus of the Treasury was the only 
major factor tending to reduce the privately 
held money supply. On the other hand, other 
factors offset to a considerable extent the con- 
tractive effect of the Treasury cash surplus. 
Important among these were a further expan- 
sion in the volume of commercial bank credit 
to private borrowers and an inflow of gold. 

Banks increased further their loans to all 
major groups of borrowers in 1948, and for 


Mayor Factors AFFEcTING Deposits AND CURRENCY IN 1948 


[In billions of dollars, partly estimated] 





Third 
quarter 


Second 


quarter 


First 
quarter 


Fourth 
quarter 


Total 
1948 








Commercial bank loans 
Gold inflow 


Federal Reserve support purchases from nonbank investors of long-term 


“ restricted U. S 


Nonbank investor purchases in the market of short- and medium-term U. S. 
a ae a securities “from commercial banks and Federal Reserve 


Treasury —- surplus used to: 
Retire U. S. omeaneet securities held by: 
Federal Reserve 
Commercial feats... 
Increase in Treasury Sigua 
Other factors, net. 


Change in Spats and currency held by individuals and busi- 


Demand deposits adjusted 
Time deposits * 
Currency outside banks 


(Sign indicates effect on deposits and currency) 





+4.4 
5 


8 +1.8 +1.1 + .7 
+1. 4 


>. 
+. + .3 + .4 + 4 


9 +1.5 6 























1 Less than 50 million dollars. 


* Decrease in Treasury deposits. 


3 Includes changes in deposits at mutual savings banks and in the Postal Savings System. 


Note.—Changes are based on figures for Dec. 31, 1947, and Apr. 7, June 30, Sept. 29, and Dec. 31, 1948. 


The Apr. 7 date is used 


rather than Mar. 31 because of the large temporary deposit withdrawals made over that month-end to avoid tax assessment in Illinois. 


Quarterly figures may not add to total for year because of rounding. 
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the year as a whole the total loan expansion 
was 4.4 billion dollars. This growth in 
credit, while substantial, was nevertheless sig- 
nificantly smaller than the 7 billion dollar 
increase in 1947. There was a marked slack- 
ening in bank loan expansion generally, par- 
ticularly in the latter part of the year. 

The slackening in lending activities of 
banks reflected efforts to restrain bank loan 
expansion by the monetary authorities, by 
the bank supervisory agencies, and by the 
bankers themselves through their State and 
national organizations. Member bank re- 
serve requirements were raised by the Board 
of Governors at central reserve city banks 
in New York and Chicago in February and 
June, and at all member banks in September 
under temporary authority granted by the 
Congress in special session in August 1948. 
Yields on short-term Government securities 
were permitted to rise somewhat further to 
make these issues more attractive both to 
banks and to nonbank investors. Restraints 
were maintained on credit for purchasing 
and carrying listed stocks, and regulation of 
the terms on consumer instalment credit was 
reimposed by the Board in September under 
temporary authority also granted by the Con- 
gress in August. 

Bank lending to businesses was much less 
active during most of 1948 than in previous 
postwar years. Over the last quarter of the 
year, a period when the credit demands of 
business tend to be seasonally strong, there 
was little net business loan expansion, as com- 
pared with a 2 billion dollar growth in the 
corresponding period of 1947. 

Consumers and real estate owners con- 
tinued to increase sharply the volume of their 
bank borrowing in 1948, although the ex- 
pansion over the year as a whole was less 
than in previous years. Growth in real estate 
loans at banks tended to diminish as the year 
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progressed. The large growth in consumer 
loans, on the other hand, was sustained dur- 
ing the first three quarters of the year and 
then slackened abruptly following reimposi- 
tion by the Board of Governors of regula- 
tion of instalment credit terms. 

Agricultural loans at banks rose by more 
than one billion dollars in 1948. Most of this 
credit increase occurred in connection with 
the price support activities of the Govern- 
ment, particularly for wheat, corn, and cot- 
ton, which guaranteed through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation the loans to farm- 
ers secured by supported crops. Other agri- 
cultural loans showed a moderate increase 
concentrated in the first half of the year. 

Loans for purchasing and carrying securi- 
ties were higher at the end of 1948 than at 
the beginning, due to a sharp expansion in 
loans to dealers in United States Government 
securities late in the year. Loans on other 
securities were reduced somewhat further in 
1948, reflecting in part the continued restrain- 
ing effect of the Board’s policy of maintain- 
ing high margin requirements on listed 
stocks during the postwar inflation. 

Gold continued to be received throughout 
1948. Over the entire year the gold inflow 
amounted to 1.5 billion dollars and tended to 
offset the contraction in the money supply 
by a corresponding amount. The inflow of 
gold in 1948 was much smaller than in 1947, 
reflecting the considerable reduction in the 
export surplus of the United States from the 
high level of 1947. Foreign countries were 
able to finance their reduced purchases from 
the United States largely by increased sales 
of their goods and by grant and loan funds 
made available by the United States Govern- 
ment. This subject is discussed more fully in 
an article on pages 480-93 of this BuLLEeTIN. 
In the second half of 1948 the inflow of gold 
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was fully compensated by an increase in 
foreign-held dollar balances. 

During some periods of 1948 the money 
supply was substantially increased or de- 
creased through market transactions in Gov- 
erment securities by nonbank investors. 
Throughout much of the year nonbank in- 
vestors, particularly insurance companies, 
were selling large amounts of long-term 
Government securities which the Federal 
Reserve Banks purchased in support of their 
market price. Nonbank investors taken as 
a group, however, also purchased from the 
banking system short-term Government se- 
curities, on which the yields had increased 
somewhat after mid-1947. For 1948 as a 
whole, nonbank holders as a group bought 
almost as large a volume of short-term secu- 
rities as they sold of long-term issues. These 
market transactions, therefore, had virtually 
no net effect for the year as a whole on the 
total volume of money held by the nonbank 
public. In the first half of the year, how- 
ever, they tended to contract the money 
supply while over the second half they in- 
creased it. 

It should be noted, however, that while 
nonbank purchases and sales of Government 
securities, taken together for the full year, 
almost offset each other in their effect on the 
total money supply, sales of Government se- 
curities were an important source of funds to 
savings institutions for financing many kinds 
of private expenditures in 1948. The infla- 
tionary impact on the economy of expendi- 
tures financed by funds obtained through the 
sale of long-term securities to the Reserve 
Banks was not necessarily offset by the use of 
funds by other nonbank investors to pur- 
chase short-term Government securities from 
banks, since the latter were probably pur- 
chased in many cases with temporarily idle 
funds that might have been held unused in 
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deposit accounts if attractive short-term issues 
had not been available. From the standpoint 
of the effect on bank reserves, on the other 
hand, the expansionary influence of non- 
bank sales of long-term Government securi- 
ties to the Federal Reserve was practically 
offset by the purchases of short-term issues, 
and over the year as a whole the volume of 
funds that banks were in a position to lend 
was almost unaffected by these transactions. 


Money Suppty IN First Quarter 1949 


Privately held deposits and currency under- 
went another substantial contraction in the 
first quarter of 1949, as has been indicated 
previously. The decline of 5.1 billion dollars 
was almost the same as the reduction in the 
corresponding period of 1948. The factors 
behind the recent large reduction in the sup- 
ply of money held by the public differed, 
however, in certain important respects from 
those operating in the same period last year. 

In the first quarter of 1949, as in the same 
period last year, the Treasury received more 
cash from income taxes, savings bond sales, 
and other sources than it paid out for current 
expenses. The 2.2 billion dollar cash surplus 
this year, however, was much less than half 
the 5.5 billion dollar surplus in the first quar- 
ter of last year. Treasury receipts were some- 
what smaller, reflecting the 1948 reduction 
in personal income taxes, and Treasury ex- 
penditures were substantially greater. 

Bank credit to private borrowers played a 
sharply different role in monetary develop- 
ments in early 1949 from that of a year 
ago. In the first quarter of 1949 bank loans 
were reduced one billion dollars, reflecting 
principally a large decline in the outstand- 
ing amount of loans to businesses. The 
loan decline continued in April. Last year 
total bank loans expanded over this season 
of usually slack credit demand. Thus, in 
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early 1949, reduction in loans at banks 
tended to augment the forces contract- 
ing the volume of deposits and currency, 
whereas a year ago a loan expansion offset 
in part the contractive effect on the money 
supply of the Treasury cash surplus. 

Recently the gold inflow has tapered off 
considerably and over the first quarter less 
than 100 million dollars of new funds were 
added to the money stock from this source. 
In the same period a year ago, the gold inflow 
was four times as large. 


Mayor Factors Arrectinc Deposits aND CURRENCY 
First Quarter, 1949 and 1948 


[in billions of dollars, partly estimated] 





First quarter 





1949 1948 








(Signs indicate effect 
on deposits and 
currency) 





+ .1 
—1.0 


Purchases (+) or sales (—) of Govern- 
ment securities by commercial banks 
and Federal Reserve Banks from or to 
——_ investors: 

and medium-term securities, 


> term restricted securities, net. . 
Treasury cash surplus used to: 


Retire U. S. Government securities 
held by: 





Time deposits ! 
Currency outside banks 


Pe Le: in deposits at mutual savings banks and in 

the Postal Savings System. 

Notse.—Changes are based on figures for Dec. 31, 1947, Apr. 7, 
1948, Dec. 31, 1948, wand Apr. 6, 1949. Figures for the first Wed. 
nesday in April are used because of the large temporary deposit 
withdrawals made over the end of March to avoid tax assessment 
in Illinois. Figures for 1949 are preliminary. 


In the first quarter of both 1949 and 1948, 
nonbank investors as a group drew down 
their deposit and currency holdings to pur- 
chase in the market Government securities 


+ 5 
- 9 
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from the banking system. These purchases 
totaled about 1.4 billion dollars in 1949 which 
was considerably larger than in the same 
period of 1948. The circumstances, moreover, 
were significantly different in the two years. 
Last year, as pointed out earlier, nonbank 
investors, particularly institutional investors 
such as insurance companies, sold large 
amounts of long-term Government securities 
which the Reserve Banks bought in support 
of their market price. Many corporations, 
associations, and other nonbank investors, 
however, used idle funds to buy short-term 
Government securities on which the interest 
return had increased somewhat since mid- 
1947. On balance in the first quarter of 1948, 
purchases of short-term Government securi- 
ties by nonbank investors taken as a group 
exceeded sales by this group of long-term 
issues, and privately held deposits tended to 
be reduced correspondingly. 

In the first quarter of 1949, on the other 
hand, nonbank investors as a group increased 
considerably their holdings of long-term 
Treasury bonds, acquiring securities sold by 
the Reserve Banks, and also purchased a small 
amount of short-term Government securities. 


Depostr OwNERSHIP 


Nearly all major categories of deposit hold- 
ers shared in the decline in demand deposits 
in 1948. This is shown by the Federal Re- 
serve survey of ownership of demand deposits 
as of January 31, 1949, discussed in an article 
on pages 499-503 of this BuLLETIN. Personal 
deposits, including deposits of farmers, were 
reduced considerably, as is shown in the 
chart on the next page. Declines also oc- 
curred in the deposit accounts of manufac- 
turing and mining companies, of public utili- 
ties, and of financial businesses. Although 
the deposit decreases were marked, particu- 
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larly by their generalness throughout the 
economic sectors, there were some special 
tendencies that developed. In the business 
categories, decreases in deposits tended to be 
more rapid for unincorporated firms than 
OWNERSHIP OF DEMAND DEPOSITS 


Ou. LOWS OF DOLL ARS 
35 





| MANUFACTURING 
AND MINING 











Estimates, based on Federal Reserve surveys of deposit 
ownership. Latest figures shown are for Jan. 31, 1949. 


for corporations. Among individual holders 
of deposits, reductions were sharper in de- 
posits of farmers than in other personal ac- 
counts. 


REGIONAL CHANGES IN DEpPosiITs 


Growth in deposits during the war and the 
early postwar period was general in all 
regions of the country. During the war, 
however, the increase was more rapid in the 
West and South than in other parts of the 
country. This reflected the concentration of 
military camps and depots in these areas and 
a relatively greater expansion in their indus- 
trial facilities as well as a very large increase 
in the prices of farm products. In 1946 and 
1947 deposit growth tended to be more rapid 
in the Central States where incomes were 
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particularly large due to soaring prices of 
grains and livestock. Throughout both the 
war and the immediate postwar period, de- 
posits showed the smallest rate of increase in 
the Northeastern States. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN PrivaTELy Hetp Deposits aT 
MEMBER Banks IN SELECTED PERIODS 
By Feperar Reserve Districts 





1947 1945 


Federal Reserve district 
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Note.—Based on total of time deposits and demand deposits, 
adjusted to exclude U. S. Government deposits, interbank deposits, 
and items in process of collection, for end of year. 


In 1948 declines in privately held deposits 
at member banks tended to occur primarily 
in the East and West Coasts areas, as is shown 
in the table. In the interior sections member 
bank deposits showed only very small de- 
clines or actually increased somewhat fur- 
ther, as for example in the Dallas Federal 
Reserve District. Among classes of banks 
most of the deposit decline was at banks in 
New York City. Country banks, however, 
also showed a small reduction in deposits 
while at reserve city banks deposits rose 
somewhat. 


OuTLOOK 


In the early part of April the total of 
privately held deposits and currency was 
somewhat below the volume on the corre- 
sponding date in 1948. Changes during the 
remainder of 1949 in privately held deposits 
and currency will reflect, of course, many 
factors. Among these are gold flows, bank 
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credit demand, and the Treasury’s cash trans- 
actions including new Treasury financing in 
the market, should this be needed, or debt 
retirement. 

If gold movements continue in 1949 at 
the reduced rate prevailing in the first four 
months of the year, the money supply will be 
little affected on this account. Over the last 
three quarters of the year the Treasury’s cash 
expenditures will probably exceed its re- 
ceipts. Total deposit balances held by the 
Treasury, which were 4.4 billion dollars at 
the beginning of April, have already been 
reduced and they are likely to be drawn 
down further, increasing the deposits held by 
businesses and individuals. If a Treasury 
cash deficit should develop of a size that 


would require new financing from banks 
in 1949, the privately held money supply 
would tend to be increased accordingly. A 
further decline in the money supply dur- 
ing the remainder of 1949 could probably 
occur only in case of a large reduction in 
bank loans to businesses, real estate owners, 
and consumers. If the money supply should 
show some net increase for 1949, this de- 
velopment would not necessarily signal a 
resumption of inflationary conditions. With 
some general easing in the supply-demand 
relationships in the economy as a whole, and 
particularly in the credit situation, the effects 
of an increase in the money supply would be 
offset in part at least by a decline in the rate: 
of its use. 














STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN THOMAS B. McCABE OF THE 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
BEFORE THE 
SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, MAY 11, 1949 








Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 


I deeply appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you today on behalf of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. We share a 
great responsibility. You as the representatives of 
the people have laid down the broad monetary 
and banking policies of the nation. We as your 
instrumentality are charged with the administra- 
tion of these policies in such a way as to contribute 
to the maintenance of a high level of employment, 
stable values, and a rising standard of living. That 
is the goal set by the Employment Act of 1946. 
It is the basic guide for Federal Reserve System 
policy. 

We are emerging from eight years of mounting 
inflationary pressures. During these eight years 
the public’s total holdings of liquid assets nearly 
quadrupled. The physical volume of production, 
as nearly as it can be measured, expanded by only 
about half again as much as the prewar maximum. 
It was this great disparity between demand and 
supply which drove consumers’ prices up to 75 per 
cent above prewar. When I testified before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report in mid- 
February I said, “Some easing of inflationary pres- 
sures has been indicated recently by marked de- 
clines in prices of various commodities, principally 
those that have risen most sharply,” and I called 
attention to the fact that “over-all consumers’ in- 
comes and holdings of liquid assets, nevertheless, 
have continued at high levels and are fairly widely 
distributed.” That is still the case today. 

Last August when inflationary pressures were 
still mounting, you granted us certain supple- 
mentary powers to help cope with the situation. 
After Congress acted at the special session, the 
Board of Governors put to use the authorities 
which it had received. Regulation W was re- 
issued establishing down payments and terms on 
consumer instalment credit more lenient than 
those that prevailed when the power lapsed the 
preceding November, but sufficient to exercise a 
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wholesome restraint on the rapid growth of this 
volatile credit. At the same time, the Board in- 
creased reserve requirements of all member banks 
by two per cent on demand deposits and by 14 
per cent on time deposits. 

Later in the year the economic situation turned. 
In the interim, however, the Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve System underwent one more severe 
test of their resolve to maintain stability in the 
market for Government securities. From Septem- 
ber 1 to November 1 bonds in the amount of 3% 
billion dollars were purchased to carry out this 
policy of stability. 

In retrospect, I am certain that our action in 
support of the Government securities market was 
the right one. That program was a gigantic opera- 
tion. In the two years 1947 and 1948, the Sys 
tem’s total transactions in Government securities 
amounted to almost 80 billion dollars. Despite 
this huge volume of activity, the net change in 
our total portfolio was relatively small. I am con- 
vinced that we could not have abandoned our sup- 
port position during this period without damaging 
repercussions on our entire financial mechanism 
as well as seriously adverse effects on the economy 
generally. 

Since the peak of inflation in November, there 
has been a significant readjustment in the economic 
situation. You are familiar with the general fea- 
tures of this readjustment, but I should like to 
review them briefly. 

With the passing of the inflationary crest we 
acted promptly to relax credit restraints. Four 
major steps were taken: 

1. On March 2, the Board announced a relaxa- 
tion of the consumer instalment credit regulation. 

2. On March 28, the Board reduced margin re- 
quirements from 75 to 50 per cent. 

3. On April 22, the Board further relaxed Regu- 
lation W, making the maximum maturity 24 in- 
stead of 21 months across the board, reducing the 
down payments on all articles of furniture, ap 
pliances, etc., covered by the regulation from 15 
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to 10 per cent, while retaining the one-third down 
payment on automobiles. All articles costing less 
than $100 were exempted. Previous exemptions 
had applied to articles costing less than $50. 

4. On April 28, the Board reduced reserve re- 
quirements for all member banks, the effect being 
to release approximately 1% billion dollars of 
required reserves. 

It has been of great help to us to have the benefit 
of close cooperation with this Committee, and 
with the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House. 

Before coming to decisions on all matters of 
policy, the Reserve Board has the inestimable ad- 
vantage of being able to communicate with and 
obtain factual information, as well as opinions, 
from the twelve Federal Reserve Banks and their 
twenty-four branches throughout the country, on 
whose boards are more than 250 directors, drawn 
not only from banking but from the widely di- 
versified industrial, commercial, agricultural, and 
professional pursuits of the nation. The directors, 
the officers, and staffs of the Reserve Banks and 
the Board, the Federal Advisory Council, and the 
member banks comprise the Reserve System which, 
as I have often said, is like a vast pyramid, whose 
breadth and strength is in its base. The Board 
has constantly available current information, drawn 
from this great System to supplement the vast 
mass of factual and statistical data gathered through 
other governmental sources. Moreover, the System 
sponsors special studies as occasion demands. In 
addition, we are always at pains to consult with 
representative businessmen, the small as well as 
the larger ones, with trade associations and, in 
fact, with all who are affected by System operations. 
We try to weigh carefully their views and to dis- 
tinguish broad national considerations from those 
reflecting narrower interests. I mention these 
myriad sources of information to emphasize that 
we do not function in a vacuum. 

We do not wish to exaggerate the role which 
monetary and credit policy has played in the period 
from which we are now emerging. It is fair to 
say, however, that in the last year of upsurge espe- 
cially, it exerted some restraining influence. We 
think we may fairly say that we used the powers 
which Congress entrusted to us flexibly, and that 
we have made an earnest effort to take into account 
every relevant fact and circumstance, including 
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the hardships or inconveniences imposed on those 
subject to regulations and requirements. 

We can all take satisfaction from the fact that 
the many banks of the country are on a more secure 
foundation now than ever before in our history. 
The bankers themselves, as a result of their volun- 
tary efforts to restrict loans in the face of strong 
inflationary pressures, deserve a great deal of the 
credit for this condition. At the same time, we 
must recognize that our existing banking strength 
is in part the product of national economic and 
financial developments since the mid-thirties. To- 
day our commercial banks, with about 50 per cent 
of their total loans and investments in Govern- 
ment securities largely acquired as a result of 
war finance, enjoy an exceptional unprecedented 
liquidity. Their capital accounts, while not yet 
at a desired level in relation to deposit growth 
since prewar years, are over 50 per cent greater 
than before the war, representing in large part 
a steady plowing back of earnings. 

Not only do our many unit banks possess un- 
usual strength, but the Federal Reserve System, as 
a result of the Banking Act of 1935, is in far 
better position than ever before to assist member 
banks, and through them all banks. Its greater 


experience enhances its ability to meet the credit 
needs of a time when surpluses rather than scarcities 


prevail and private enterprise requires encourage- 
ments rather than restraints. 

In his Economic Report to the Congress last 
January the President pointed out that the mone- 
tary authorities should at all times be in a position 
to carry out their traditional function of exerting 
effective restraint upon excessive credit expansion 
in an inflationary period and conversely of easing 
credit conditions in a time of deflationary pressures. 
He asked that Congress provide continuing au- 
thority to the Board to require banks to hold sup- 
plemental reserves up to the limit we had requested 
in August, 10 per cent against demand deposits 
and 4 per cent against time deposits. He stated 
that this authority should not be confined to mem- 
ber banks, but should be applicable to all insured 
banks. The President asked that the authority 
for the regulation of consumer instalment credit 
be continued in order to exert a stabilizing influ- 
ence on the economy. The President made these 
requests after a most careful and exhaustive survey 
of the situation with the Board and the requests 
had the unanimous approval of the Board. 
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That report was prepared and submitted nearly 
four months ago, four months in which inflationary 
pressures have abruptly abated and the economic 
situation generally has changed in many respects. 
In view of these developments I come here today 
with somewhat changed recommendations. We 
now feel that we will have adequate powers for 
the period immediately ahead if the Congress will 
extend the two temporarily granted authorities 
voted by the special session last August and make 
the authority to increase reserve requirements ap- 
plicable to all insured commercial banks. 

Elbow room is essential to an institution such 
as the Federal Reserve System performing central 
banking functions. Congress has made the System 
responsible tor che maintenance of sound credit 
conditions in this country in the interest of high- 
level economic stability. To carry out that re- 
sponsibility we must always be in a position to 
operate flexibly, counteracting trends as they set 
in, either toward inflation or deflation. We must 
take into account how much latitude exists to move 
in either direction from the position that seems 
correct for the near future. Viewed in this per- 
spective, the present powers of the Federal Reserve 
System are ample for our needs during a down- 
ward trend. Our powers in the other direction, 
however, are limited. So long as we have the 
huge Federal debt to support we cannot count on 
use either of the discount rate or operations in 
the open market to exert the same degree of influ- 
ence that they did before the war. To an extent 
hitherto not contemplated, we are forced to place 
greater reliance on reserve requirements as a de- 
fense against inflationary trends. We are at the 
moment, however, very close to the limits of that 
power. 

We come before you, therefore, to ask you to 
maintain what we regard as the minimum operat- 
ing leeway that is needed in view of our responsi- 
bilities. We do not plan to use those powers now. 
In fact, reserve requirements may be further re- 
duced if present trends continue. But we do want 
the powers in case an emergency situation should 
arise. The basic concept underlying the Federal 
Reserve System is that it should have at all times 
residual power to deal flexibly with changing situa- 
tions, not that it should come to Congress when- 
ever an emergency exists. Looking backward at 
the situation, I feel it would have been better for 
the economy if we had been in a position earlier 
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to restrain consumer instalment credit expansion 
and to increase reserve requirements. 

You understand, I am sure, that the ability of 
the Federal Reserve System to influence credit 
developments is always subject to limitations, even 
when our residual authorities give us much greater 
elbow room than we have at present. In large part 
these limitations arise out of the complex organiza- 
tion of finance in a highly developed country such 
as ours. In part they reflect the many different 
types of financial activities that are carried on 
within the Government itself. 

As members of this Committee realize, the exist- 
ence of our huge public debt and the need to assure 
orderly conditions in the Government bond market 
have greatly complicated the problems faced by 
the System in adapting policies to adjust the supply 
of money and credit to the needs of a stable, high- 
employment economy. At the present time our 
commercial banks hold about 60 billion dollars 
of marketable Government debt securities. Non- 
bank public investors hold an additional 70 billion. 
Whenever any security which is a part of this 
130 billion is bought by the Federal Reserve there 
is an increase in bank reserves, and the reserve so 
created then becomes the potential basis of a mul- 
tiple credit expansion. 

Of course, the Federal Reserve is not always in- 
volved. There may be a balance of buyers and 
sellers in the market and orderly conditions may 
exist without Federal Reserve participation. But 
if there are more sellers than buyers at any time, 
the Federal Reserve must enter the market. It 
thereby makes reserves available to the banking 
system regardless of whether such reserves are 
needed for the stability of the economy. If the 
money supply (deposits plus currency) is already 
ample in relation to the goods and services for 
which it can be exchanged, the further increase 
through bank credit expansion on the basis of the 
new bank reserves serves mainly to exert inflationary 
pressures. The initiative in all such operations 
rests with the market and not with the Federal 
Reserve. Thus the System cannot always control 
the availability of bank reserves. It should ac- 
cordingly be equipped to vary the required amount 
of reserves so as to neutralize the indirect effects 
of its Government security transactions. 

I come now to our most controversial request. 
The nature of the problem compels us to plead 
that the authority in respect to supplemental re- 
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serves be made applicable to all insured commercial 
banks, rather than only to members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Failure to include all such 
banks will seriously impair the effectiveness of 
national monetary policy in a critical period. It 
will work to the detriment of our whole banking 
structure at a time when the situation calls for 
consistency and uniformity in national monetary 
policy. No category of commercial banking should 
be exempt to that call. 

We are not suggesting that the nonmember in- 
sured commercial banks carry the same reserves as 
the member banks. In normal periods they would 
be unaffected by this legislation. We are proposing 
only that to the extent supplemental or increased 
reserves may be required under the provisions of 
this act the percentage amounts would be the same 
for both member and nonmember insured com- 
mercial banks. Under our proposal this would mean 
at the very maximum an increase over existing State 
requirements of no more than 4 per cent on de- 
mand deposits and 14 per cent on time deposits. 

With a huge public debt it would be wholly un- 
realistic to have no means of steadying or support- 
ing the market. We have that means in the Federal 
Open Market Committee. Without it no one could 
be sure of a ready market or of the rates that might 
prevail. 

The vital point to bear in mind is that this func- 
tion and operation is a protection for all banks of 
the country—not merely member banks. All com- 
mercial banks have in their portfolios relatively 
large amounts of Government securities. Every 
bank, member or nonmember, can have confidence 
in its ability to find a market if necessary for those 
securities without exposure to the risks that would 
prevail if there were no residual purchaser. It 
should be emphasized as strongly as possible that 
nonmember banks have benefited and profited from 
all of these operations and actions, yet they have 
not had to bear -their proportionate share of the 
burden. That is why we say it is only fair and 
equitable to ask all insured banks to shoulder their 
proportionate share of a load which is imposed for 
the benefit of the entire banking community and 
for the country. 

As I have sometimes put it, to be a member in 
the Federal Reserve System is like being a con- 
tributing member to a local volunteer fire company. 
So long as enough neighbors contribute, the pro- 
tection will be adequate. In case of a conflagration, 
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however, noncontributors also receive help. This 
is inequitable, but it is humane and necessary to 
prevent spreading of the danger to the whole com- 
munity. Nevertheless in the existence and ma- 
jority support of the institution there is great 
security for all. 

We are not asking that nonmember insured 
commercial banks be required to become members 
or to become subject to all of the other require- 
ments and obligations which member banks have 
to meet. Membership of State banks in the Federal 
Reserve System is voluntary and our membership 
will be endangered if the competitive relationship 
is too glaring. 

We are aware, as you are, that there is strong 
opposition to the proposal to include nonmember 
insured banks under the supplemental reserve au- 
thority. It will be said that it is simply the attempt 
of another Government agency to grasp for more 
power; that it trespasses upon States’ rights; and 
that it is a step toward ultimate destruction of the 
dual banking system. 

I can only assure you that the Board does not 
seek power for the sake of power; in fact, we would 
prefer, as a matter of personal choice and con- 
venience, to have less formidable responsibilities. 
At best, the administration of regulatory powers is 
a headache. Certainly we would be remiss if we 
failed to explain to the best of our ability the 
situation as we see it and the way in which we 
feel the responsibilities entailed can best be met. 

I do not feel there is a relevant objection on the 
score of States’ rights. Insured banks are all 
under the aegis of Federal legislation and for many 
years member and nonmember banks alike have 
been subject to Federal law providing for stock 
market margin requirements. 

The dual banking system, which I have long 
upheld and will continue to support vigorously, is 
not jeopardized by this proposal. It is specifically 
drawn to leave with the State bank supervisory 
officials full discretion and authority to apply and 
enforce. It seems to me the test must be national 
needs and not groundless fears that State charter- 
ing and supervision are theatened. Clearly they 
are not. Moreover, we contend that what we 
propose will fortify and strengthen the dual bank- 
ing system by arming all banking in this country 
against a danger that would undermine private 
banking. 

A few States have cooperated to the fullest extent 
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possible under their laws to parallel or approach the 
reserve requirements of the System. It would be 
desirable, of course, if there were greater uni- 
formity and effectiveness under State reserve re- 
quirements, combined with a disposition by all 
State authorities to pursue policies of parallel 
action. We cannot safely hope, however, for 
separate and parallel action by most of the States. 

In addition to authority with respect to bank re- 
serves, we request you to continue authority to 
regulate consumer instalment credit. 

As you know, this type of credit is associated 
particularly with the sale of what are known as 
consumer durable goods, including automobiles, 
refrigerators, radio and television sets, washing 
machines, furniture, and similar articles which 
have become so much a part of our American 
standard of living that very large sections of our 
economy depend on their production and sale. 
Because the prospective buyer of these articles can 
exercise so much latitude in both the selection and 
time of his purchase, sales are subject to wide 
fluctuation. The credit related directly or indi- 
rectly to their ownership is consequently extremely 
volatile. 

The development of consumer instalment financ- 
ing has come largely during the period since World 


War I. By the mid-twenties, consumer instalment 
credit outstandings probably did not exceed a billion 
and a quarter dollars. Today the figure is nearly 


8.5 billion. Since the mid-twenties fluctuations in 
credit volume have been wide, swelling consumer 
spending power in expansion periods and reducing 
it during contractions. Because instalment credit 
has become so important a factor in the main dis- 
tribution of durable goods, its wide swings have 
contributed to instability in the production and 
marketing of these goods. We are fully cognizant 
of the usefulness of these credits to the durable 
goods industries, to consumers, and to the entire 
economy, and we earnestly desire to see this use- 
fulness continued and extended. We are naturally 
apprehensive, however, lest this credit grow too 
fast under the pressure of unsound credit practices 
and terms and thus at some point contribute to 
serious instability of markets and purchasing power. 
We believe that a further period of trial under more 
normal conditions for the regulation of this credit 
can well serve the public interest. 

Appropriate regulation of instalment credit can 
be especially helpful during times when more pur- 
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chasing power serves only to bid up prices. In 
periods when production and demand approach 
a balance, such regulation can be relaxed consid- 
erably. This the Board has done twice recently in 
respect to its present authority, and the Board will 
have no hesitancy in suspending any part or all 
of the regulation should conditions make such 
action desirable. The important thing is that the 
power be at hand to exercise restraint when neces- 
sary to maintain sound credit conditions, 

Regulation W is of course not in itself the answer 
to the problem of instability which our high stand- 
ard of living presents. The problem is far more 
fundamental. But we are convinced that proper 
regulation of this volatile type of credit, in con- 
junction with other credit restraints, constitutes a 
substantial contribution to stability. 

In summary, then, we are suggesting extension 
of the authorities which you delegated to us last 
summer but with the application of the reserve 
requirement authority equally to the nonmember in- 
sured banks as well as to the member banks. We 
are suggesting the extension of these authorities 
in the hope that the Congress will in the mean- 
time survey the entire framework and functioning 
of our financial system and of the role of banking 
and Government therein. It is evident from the 
resolutions which members of this Committee 
have sponsored to create a National Monetary Com- 
mission that you are well aware of the need for a 
thorough and painstaking study of this whole com- 
plicated and difficult subject. We hope that you 
will press ahead to authorize such a review and 
reappraisal in all its ramifications of the function 
of the entire banking system and its role in con- 
tributing to national economic stability through 
the financing of individuals, business enterprise, 
and Government. 

We in the Federal Reserve System are naturally 
concerned over the areas of controversy that sur- 
round the System’s functioning and responsibilities 
as a central banking, monetary, regulatory, and 
supervisory authority. We trust that Congress will 
review its delegation of authority and _ responsi- 
bility to the System to be sure that they are com- 
mensurate with each other and with the objectives 
established by Congress. Such a review would in- 
clude consideration: (1) of the Swstem’s open- 
market powers and their relation to Federal financ- 
ing and the administration of the public debt; 
(2) of the use of selective credit controls such as 
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those over security loans and consumer instalment 
loans and of the proper sphere for the application 
of such types of control; (3) of the distribution of 
regulatory and supervisory power among the vari- 
ous Government agencies; (4) of the need for some 
mechanism of policy coordination on the domestic 
financial front as we have available through the 
N.A.C. on the international financial front; (5) of 
the objectives of central banking and supervisory 
policies; and (6) of the relation of the Federal 
Reserve System as a central banking organization 
to the banks of the nation, both member and 
nonmember. 

In any such review the role and function of re- 
serves will inevitably receive prominent considera- 
tion. As you know, the System has been conduct- 
ing extensive studies of this subject and believes 
that a more scientific formula for establishing re- 
serves can be determined by the Congress. I feel 
confident that solutions to these problems can be 
found without impairment of our long established 
institutions, or encroachment upon either State or 
national prerogatives. Indeed, it is imperative to 
find solutions that avoid, on the one hand, ex- 
tremes of centralization which would threaten the 
dual banking system, or, on the other hand, jeop- 
ardize the effectiveness of national policy by dis- 
unity, discrimination, and divided counsels. 

I hope the Committee will include in its review 
of our financial system an inquiry into the ade- 
quacy of our supply of equity capital. I do not 
need to remind members of this Committee of the 
fundamental, vital importance of this subject. This 
nation grew great and strong on the enterprise of 
its citizens. It used to be possible for a man with 
a good idea to get capital together, start a business, 
and market that idea. It is still possible, but it is 
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becoming much more difficult to do so, and I tell 
you, as a businessman, that when our alert and up 
and coming young men of ideas are unable to get 
the venture capital to start and grow, then the 
American way of life is on its way out. 

In conclusion, I would like to give the Committee 
my ideas on the present business situation. Natur- 
ally I am optimistic about the future of American 
business, and although many of my business friends 
are pessimistic about the present situation, I feel 
strongly that we are in a healthy readjustment 
period. There must of necessity have been a tran- 
sition from inflationary prices to more normal ones 
and a transition from the concept of mass produc- 
tion to one of merchandised production. I feel 
strongly that we have let our merchandising skills 
get rusty in the past eight years. The pressure was 
on production. First we were engaged in all-out 
production of the materials and machines of war. 
Then came these past three lush years when pent-up 
demand beat on the doors of our factories for 
almost every type of consumer article. There was 
no need to exercise merchandising skills. The more 
urgent deferred demands of consumers have now 
been satisfied and most goods are in plentiful sup- 
ply. When sales are a little disappointing, as com- 
pared to the abnormal years, there seems to be an 
inclination to look for excuses rather than get down 
to fundamentals of product price and quality, and 
consumer services. It is primarily by that constant 
improvement in quality, accompanied by lower 
prices, that our competitive system has functioned 
so phenomenally in improving the American stand- 
ard of living. I, for one, am glad to see the return 
of the competitive conditions which are so vital a 
factor in our enterprise system. 
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Since 1947 the export surplus of the United States 
has been sharply reduced, after having reached in 
that year the highest peacetime level in history. 
The reduction reflected significant progress toward 
greater international balance. Although there are 
still large areas of economic activity in which major 
adjustments are needed, the developments of 1948 
appear to have provided a real start toward the 
restoration of healthier economic relationships, both 
within the principal countries and in international 
trade and finance. 

The reduction in the export surplus of the United 
States occurred despite the inauguration of the 
European Recovery Program. It was due to a sub- 
stantial decline in exports combined with a notable 
rise in imports. These changes exerted an anti- 
inflationary influence on the United States economy 
which during the greater part of the year was still 
subjected to strong expansionary pressure. To some 
extent the reduction of the export surplus can be 
viewed as one of the factors contributing to recent 
readjustments in the United States. Notwithstand- 
ing the reduction, however, the export surplus 
during 1948 and the first quarter of 1949 was still 
very large in relation to prewar levels. 

In the financing of the export surplus, the great- 
est change from 1947 to 1948 was a large decline 
in the portion that was financed by liquidation of 
foreign gold and dollar assets, as is shown by the 
accompanying chart. This liquidation had been so 
large in 1947 as to make very serious inroads on 
many countries’ needed reserves. In 1948 a larger 
proportion of this country’s export surplus was paid 
for by United States Government disbursements 
which were in turn covered by taxation, as opposed 
to other means of financing which result in mone- 
tary expansion. This change in the financing of 
the export surplus added to such stabilizing effects 
as were exerted by its absolute decline. 


*Mr. Dembitz and Mr. Hirschman are members of the 
Board’s Division of Research and Statistics. In preparing this 
article, they incorporated a great deal of factual material and 
analysis prepared by other members of the Division's staff 
working on international financial and economic problems. 
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Trade and exchange restrictions introduced or 
reinforced in many countries as a result of the de- 
pletion in their gold and dollar resources during 
1947, together with some reduction in United States 
aid, were responsible in part for the decline in the 
United States export surplus. In a more funda- 
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mental sense, however, the progress toward inter- 
national balance was attributable to increased in- 
dustrial and agricultural production in many for- 
eign countries. 

In large measure, the volume of United States 
exports and the export surplus have reflected 
this country’s contribution to postwar reconstruc- 
tion. As reconstruction proceeded, it was to be 
expected that the abnormal dependence of foreign 
countries on United States production and financial 
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assistance would diminish, and that the United 
States would be able to obtain an increasing amount 
of goods and services from abroad. However, 
with prewar levels of output being attained or sur- 
passed in many foreign countries, further progress 
toward international equilibrium may well slow 
down somewhat. Of great importance for balance- 
of-payments developments is a general weakening 
of inflationary pressures. While the readjustment 
now in course in the United States may interfere 
with further expansion of United States imports, 
a downward adjustment in the United States price 
level would also result in dollar savings to foreign 
countries. Moreover, the simultaneous progress of 
foreign countries toward greater financial stability 
tends to have favorable effects on their balances 
of payments. 


Unrrep States Exports AND ImMPporTs 


United States exports of goods and services in 
1948 exceeded imports by 6.3 billion dollars, and 
the export surplus during the first quarter of 1949 
continued at around the same annual rate. This 
rate reflected a sharp reduction from the extremely 
high figure of 11.3 billion in 1947. Exports of 
goods and receipts for services rendered to for- 
eigners, amounting in 1948 to 16.8 billion dollars, 
showed a decline of 2.9 billion from the preceding 
year. Imports, including payments to foreigners 
for services, at. 10.5 billion dollars, were 2.0 billion 
higher than in 1947, as is shown in the table. 

Of the total reduction of 5.0 billion dollars in 
the export surplus between 1947 and 1948, mer- 
chandise trade accounted for 4.3 billion. The 
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Item 





Net purchases of goods and services from United States by foreign coun- 
tries: 


United States exports: 
Good 


United States imports: 
~*~ . ae 


Net purchases from United States by foreign countries 


Sources of funds utilized to finance net purchases by foreigners: 


United States Government (net): 


Donations 


United States—private (net): 
Foreign investment (long- and short-term) 
Donations 


International institutions (net): 
Dollars disbursed by International Bank 
Dollars drawn from International Monetary Fund 


Foreign countries’ own capital assets (net): 
Sales of gold to United States 
Reduction of banking funds in United States 
Liquidation of other assets in United States 


Total sources of financing 
Errors and omissions 





2. 
12. 8. 
-1. —0. 














! This table is derived largely from U. S. balance-of-payments data compiled by the Department of Commerce. Gold and dollar 
transactions between the United States and the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank are omitted while gold and 


dollar financing provided by the Fund and the Bank are included. ECA disbursements that are ultimately to be placed on a 


are treated as credits. 
? Increase. 
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Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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remaining 0.7 billion dollars of reduction was 
almost entirely accounted for by transportation 
services, which yielded 0.4 billion dollars in 1948 
as against about 1 billion in 1947. This reduc- 
tion was due largely to a recovery in the share of 
traffic carried by foreign ships, although trans- 
portation transactions continued to show a net bal- 
ance payable to this country in contrast with nega- 
tive balances before the war. Increases in net tour- 
ist expenditures and in United States Government 
disbursements for services abroad were offset in 
part by a net increase in the income received by 
this country on foreign investments. 

Merchandise trade. Total goods exports in 1948 
amounted to 13.4 billion dollars, a decline of 2.7 
billion, or 17 per cent, from 1947. Since this 
decline occurred despite a rise in unit value of 
about 5 per cent, exports decreased more sharply 
in volume than in dollar amount. Total goods 
imports reached an all-time high of 7.7 billion dol- 
lars, an increase of 1.6 billion, or 28 per cent, from 
the 1947 level. The net result was a 45 per cent 
drop in the merchandise export surplus to 5.7 bil- 
lion dollars in 1948. The record imports resulted 
from both higher unit value and heavier volume. 

On the export side, expanded foreign production 
and greater availability of goods from nondollar 
sources, along with the general dollar stringency, 
contributed to the sharp reduction. On the im- 
port side, there were the greater availability of 
world supplies, the concerted efforts of several 
countries to obtain dollars by selling products to 
the United States, and the continued high level of 
production and income in the United States. 
Despite their expansion, United States imports still 
were substantially below the level that would be re- 
quired to restore the prewar relation between United 
States imports and gross national product. 

Exports. The 1948 decline in exports of United 
States merchandise, as recorded by the Bureau of 
the Census, was shared by all major commodity 
categories. Shipments of crude materials and crude 
foodstuffs, however, with a decline of only 7 per 
cent, were relatively well maintained in comparison 
with exports of manufactured goods, which declined 
by more than 20 per cent. Changes for the several 
commodity groups are given in the accompanying 
table. 

Of the 1.6 billion dollar drop in exports of finished 
manufactures between 1947 and 1948, almost half 
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Disrrisution oF Unirep StTaTes MERCHANDISE TRADE 
By Commopiry Cuasses* 


[In millions of dollars] 





Exports 





Percen- 


tage 
change 


Commodity 
classes 


1947 1947 





1,602} — 7 | 2,109) 1,743 
1,350} — 6 | 1,271) 1,017 


1,319) 1,756 731 656 
1,368) 1,785 1,632) 1,245 


7,054) 8,672 1,296; 983 
12 ,498}15,163| —18 | 7,038) 5,643 


1,490 
1,268 


Crude materials. . . 
Crude foodstuffs. . . 
Manufactured 
foodstuffs 
Semimanufactures. 
Finished manufac- * 


























1 Data cover only “recorded” exports of U. S. merchandise 
and imports for consumption. The unrecorded exports consisted 
mainly of certain U. S. Government transactions. 
was accounted for by reduced transfers of merchant 
vessels and cotton manufactures. The former is 
explained by the fact that the program to sell war- 
built ships abroad was almost completed in 1947, 
The decline in exports of cotton manufactures from 
the high 1947 level is attributable mainly to greater 
production in consuming countries and to acceler- 
ated export drives by nondollar countries. The de- 
cline in exports of manufactured foodstuffs was for 
the most part a continuation of a trend begun in 
1947. It included a substantial reduction in exports 
of wheat flour, however, which had been at a high 
level in 1947, 

Several important changes occurred within the 
crude materials group. The very large reduction 
in the movement of coal to Europe reflected im- 
proved supply conditions there. Exports of raw 
cotton, the largest item in this group, expanded 
considerably during 1948 while tobacco shipments 
declined by 20 per cent. Among crude foodstuffs, 
a large increase in the value of wheat exports was 
sufficient to offset a sharp decline in the value of 
corn shipments. 

Imports. The substantial expansion in United 
States imports of merchandise in 1948 was shared 
generally among the major commodity groups. 
The group of manufactured foodstuffs showed 
the smallest increase, because of the reduction in 
imports of cane sugar that followed the reintroduc- 
tion of quotas in accordance with the Sugar Act 
of 1948, 

Of the substantial increase in the crude materials 
group, petroleum and raw wool imports accounted 
for nearly two-thirds. Imports of numerous other 
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crude materials, including undressed furs, hides, 
and skins, were also larger than in 1947. In the 
group of semimanufactured products, increases 
were reported for tin, petroleum products, copper, 
and wood products. 

Increases in imports of newsprint, agricultural 
machinery, and vehicles accounted for about half 
the expansion in finished manufactured products. 


FINANCING THE Export SurPLUS 


The large decline from 1947 to 1948 in net 
purchases from the United States by foreign coun- 
tries was accompanied by greatly reduced liquida- 
tion of foreign gold and dollar balances. Foreign 
sales of gold in 1948 were largely compensated for 
by new gold production and accumulation of dollar 
balances with the result that total foreign gold and 
dollar balances showed little change for the year 
after having declined by 4.2 billion dollars in 1947. 

The amount financed by United States Govern- 
ment aid accounted for the bulk of the export 
surplus in 1948. At the same time, the amount of 
Government loans and grants declined somewhat 
from the 1947 level, notwithstanding inauguration 
of the European Recovery Program. The re- 
mainder of the export surplus was financed by 
private investments and donations, and by dollars 
supplied by the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 

United States Government financing. Net United 
States Government assistance to foreign countries 
in the form of both loans and grants, amounting 
to 4.7 billion dollars, was about 1 billion dollars 
less than in 1947. However, the assistance thus 
provided represented an increased proportion of the 
sharply reduced export surplus. The accompanying 
table shows disbursements under Government loans 
and grants in 1947 and 1948. 

Largely because, of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, net Government assistance in the form of 
outright gifts to foreign countries, as distinguished 
from loans, increased from 1.8 billion dollars in 
1947 to 3.8 billion in 1948. Larger expenditures 
by the Army for imports into Germany and the 
expansion of assistance programs for Greece, Tur- 
key, and China in 1948 also played a part in this 
increase. On the other hand, utilizations of loans 
(net of repayments), which had amounted to 3.9 
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billion in 1947, were about 0.9 billion dollars in 
1948. 

The European Recovery Program was the out- 
standing development in United States Govern- 
ment aid during 1948. Through the provision of 
“assistance to those countries of Europe which 
participate in a joint recovery program based upon 
self-help and mutual cooperation,” the Program 
aimed at “the establishment of sound economic 
conditions, stable international economic relation- 
ships, and the achievement by the countries of 
Europe of a healthy economy independent of extra- 
ordinary outside assistance.” For this purpose, 
Congress appropriated 4 billion dollars for the pe- 


7 
Unrrep States GovERNMENT Financia. Arp To 
Foreicn Countries? 


(Disbursements, in millions of dollars] 





Form of financing 1948 





U. S. Government loans: 
Export-Im 
ECA loans 
Surplus property and ship-sale credits 


port Bank (net) 


Receipts (other than Export-Import Bank). . . 





Total long-term (net) 
Short-term (net) 





Total loans (net) 
U. S. Government grants: 


UNRRA and Post-UNRRA aid 84 
Interim aid 556 
European Recovery Program * 1,381 
Aid to China 171 
Government and relief in occupied areas 

(Department of the Army) 1,263 
Aid to Greece and Turkey 349 
Philippine war damage payments, etc. 127 
International Refugee Organization 
Othe —189 





Total grants (net) 3,822 


4,735 


1,812 
5,713 





Total loans and grants (net) 











1 Largely derived from U. S. balance-of-payments data compiled 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

2 Of total aid rendered to foreign countries under the European 
Recovery Program in 1948, 486 million dollars is ultimately to be 
placed on a basis. This amount is included here under 
long-term loans, 


riod from April 1948 to June 1949 with an authori- 
zation for an additional 1 billion dollars to be dis- 
bursed by the Export-Import Bank as loans. In 
addition, most of the 577 million dollars authorized 
by Congress toward the end of 1947 for the interim 
aid program was expended in 1948. 
Expenditures under the ERP in 1948, on both 
a grant and a loan basis, amounted to about 1.9 
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billion dollars or almost 40 per cent of total United 
States Government assistance. However, the ex- 
penditures did not in their entirety represent ship- 
ments from the United States. Almost half 
of the funds were spent in countries other than the 
United States, such as Canada and certain Latin 
American countries. The dollars accruing to these 
countries became available for purchases from the 
United States. 

Although actual expenditure during the first nine 
months of the European Recovery Program 
amounted to less than half the 5 billion dollars au- 
thorized, procurement had been authorized as of 
the end of the year for 3.7 billion dollars of goods, 
of which 2.3 billion was to be purchased in the 
United States. Congress has authorized the appro- 
priation of an additional 1.2 billion dollars for the 
period April-June 1949 and 4.3 billion for the year 
erding June 30, 1950. The average monthly rate 
of disbursements may be expected to be larger in 
1949 than in 1948, when it was held down by the 
inevitable lags connected with the launching of 
the program. 

Private financing. New private long-term invest- 
ment by Americans in foreign countries during 
1948 showed an increase of about 250 million dol- 
lars over 1947. The new investment consisted pri- 
marily of direct investments by business concerns, 
which amounted to about 650 million dollars net in 
1948. This nearly equaled the record volume of 
such investment in 1947 and, like it, consisted prin- 
cipally of investment by the petroleum industry. 
In addition, however, there was a net outflow of 
100 million in portfolio investments in 1948, in con- 
trast with a net repatriation of such investments 
in 1947. This net outflow resulted from a single 
large purchase of Canadian bonds by American 
insurance companies. There was also an outflow 
of about 125 million dollars in private short-term 
credit to foreign borrowers, a smaller amount than 
in 1947. 

The 1948 total of private long-term investment, 
while small in comparison with Government assist- 
ance, was the highest annual figure since 1928. 
In view of the fact that national income in the 
United States rose by about 170 per cent from 1928 
to 1948, however, the volume of private investment 
is still far below what might be expected on the 
basis of pre-1930 relationships. 


Private remittances to beneficiaries abroad, 
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amounting to about 600 million dollars in 1948, 
reflected no change from 1946 and 1947 levels. 

Financing by international institutions. Dollar 
assistance to countries by the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development declined in 1948 to 
about one-half of the 1947 amount. The sharpest 
reduction was apparent in dollars supplied by the 
Fund, which amounted to less than 200 million 
in 1948, compared to about 450 million in 1947, 
This was a consequence of the Fund’s policy of 
conserving its resources during the period of the 
European Recovery Program by extending no dol- 
lar assistance to participants in the Program except 
in “exceptional and unforeseen cases.” Since the 
initiation of this policy, all sales of dollars by the 
Fund have been to nonparticipants, chiefly India 
and South Africa. The largest sale in 1948, how- 
ever, was that of 60 million dollars to the United 
Kingdom in March, prior to the beginning of the 
European Recovery Program. Total drawings of 
dollars upon the Fund from its inception to the 
end of 1948 did not reach the equivalent of foreign 
countries’ gold subscriptions, and so in effect the 
entire United States contribution remained unused. 

Although the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development disbursed only about 200 
million dollars in 1948 compared to almost 300 
million in 1947, it has since contracted loans with 
Chile, Mexico, Brazil, and Belgium in amounts 
totaling 140 million dollars. At the end of 1948, 
the Bank’s dollar resources amounted to about 500 
million. 

Use of foreign gold and dollar balances. Sales of 
gold to the United States by foreign countries 
totaled 1.5 billion dollars in 1948. About one-third 
of this amount served to finance their deficits with 
this country, while the remainder resulted in build- 
ing up official dollar balances. Such official bal- 
ances, which are held by governments, central 
banks, and other official institutions, increased from 
about 1.8 to 2.8 billion dollars. Privately owned 
foreign dollar balances remained at about 3 billion 
dollars. 

The estimated decline during 1948 in the aggre- 
gate gold reserves of all foreign countries (other 
than the U.S.S.R.) was about 1,100 million dol- 
lars. This figure is less than the amount of gold 
sold to the United States by some 400 million dol- 
lars, which represents the estimated net flow of 
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newly mined gold into the official holdings of for- 
eign countries. Thus, the 500 million dollars used 
to finance deficits with this country was largely off- 
set by the flow of newly mined gold into foreign 
reserves, leaving aggregate foreign gold and dollar 
holdings almost unchanged in 1948; a decline in 
these holdings during the first half of the year was 
largely compensated by a rise in the second half. 
There were, however, some very substantial changes 
in the positions of individual countries. 


FOREIGN GOLD RESERVES 
AND SHORT - TERM DOLLAR BALANCES 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS END OF QUARTER FIGURES BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
———————— 


=" mid 17 











Nore.—March 1949 figures are preliminary. 


The 500 million dollars of net financing by gold 
and dollar balances in 1948 compares with about 
4,000 million in 1947. The large drain on for- 
eign gold and dollar balances in 1947 brought the 
holdings of many countries to dangerously low 
levels and led them to take measures to assure 
themselves against further large losses. Sales of 
15 billion of gold to the United States in 1948 
compare with 2.8 billion in the previous year, and 
the building up of foreign dollar balances in 1948 
contrasts with net drawings of 1.2 billion in the 
previous year. 

About half of the net loss of gold and dollars 
by foreign countries during 1947 had represented 
losses by countries which subsequently became 
participants in the European Recovery Program. 
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During 1948 the aggregate holdings of these coun- 
tries were maintained with little change. Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany, in fact, increased their 
dollar holdings appreciably, as is shown in the 
accompanying table. The chart shows holdings of 
foreign gold reserves and short-term dollar balances 
for selected countries and groups of countries. 
The country having the largest increase in gold 
and dollar holdings in 1948 was Canada which, in 


EsTimMaTED CHANGES IN ForeIGN Go_p RESERVES AND SHORT- 
Term Dorrar Barances, 1947—48* 
[In millions of dollars] 





Hold- Increase or 


ings decrease ( —) 

at 
end of 

1946 


Area and country 





1948 ? 





ERP countries (other than 
United Kingdom): 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
dependencies) 
France (and dependencies) . . 
= 2 (Western Zones)?. . 





Other Continental Europe... . 
Uns Kingdom (and depend- 


—69 
‘ 135 
Venezuela 4 
Other Latin America........ —217 





—774 


Philippine Republic........... 


42 
Rest of world —230 





— for countries with 
in during year. 341 

Total or countries with 
net loss during year. . —4, 568) —1,508 
—4,227 





Net total —127 

















1 Includes estimated gold holdings for countries which do not 
fully report their gold holdings (except for U.S. S. R. gold holdings, 
which are omitted), and also includes both official and privately 
held short-term banking funds. Figures for 1948 are preliminary. 

2 Decreases include foreign gold contributions to International 
Monetary Fund in the amount of 650 million dollars in 1947 and 
72 million in 1948. 

3 Short-term dollar balances only. 

4 Includes gold to be distributed by the Tripartite Commission 
to European countries (including some non-ERP countries). 

5 Includes short-term dollar balances only for U. S. S. R. 

* Includes transfer of 322 million dollars of gold to ang United 
Kingdom. 

7Includes Egypt and Palestine (and subsequently Rn -4 
throughout, although Egypt withdrew from the 
july 1947 and Palestine in February 1948. Excludes kre a 

Iceland, which are included under “Other ERP countries.” 
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contrast with a large loss suffered in 1947, gained 
almost 500 million dollars in 1948. Of this gain, 
115 million dollars represented acquisitions of gold 
newly mined in Canada, and the remainder was 
the accumulation of dollar balances. South Africa, 
whose holdings declined by 609 million dollars in 
1948, was the only major instance of a country 
showing a much larger loss than in the preceding 
year. Argentina’s loss in 1948, while amounting 
to 202 million dollars, was much less than in the 
preceding year, and Venezuela showed an appre- 
ciable gain during 1948. Japan and several other 
Asiatic countries added to their gold and dollar 
holdings in 1948, while China’s dollar balances 
were relatively unchanged in 1948 after having 
declined by 202 million in 1947. 

To a large extent, recent changes in the gold 
and dollar holdings of foreign countries reflect 
transactions of the respective countries with the 
United States, but in some cases there have been 
significant transfers arising from transactions be- 
tween one foreign country and another. In the 
latter category was the loan of 322 million dollars 
of gold by South Africa to the United Kingdom, 
which was consummated in February 1948. Part 
of the net decrease in South Africa’s gold holdings 
resulted from this transfer. However, if South 
Africa continues to have large balance-of-payments 
deficits with the United Kingdom, this loan may 
be repaid in British goods rather than in gold, and 
the transfer of gold may thus prove to have been, 
in effect, a prepayment for later shipments of Brit- 
ish goods. 

United Kingdom sales of gold to the United 
States during 1948 were considerably greater than 
the amount of gold borrowed from South Africa. 
Some of the sales were to help in financing Britain’s 
dollar deficit during the early part of the year before 
ECA funds became available, and some were made 
later because ECA reimbursements necessarily 
lagged behind British expenditures. Toward the 
end of the year this lag diminished and there was 
an increase in British dollar balances. 


Errect oN THE UNirep States Economy 


The decline in United States exports and the 
increase in imports both worked in the direction 
of restraining domestic inflationary tendencies in 
1948. As is shown in the accompanying table, the 
net export surplus was the only component of the 
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gross national product that showed a decrease in 
1948. The decline, however, amounted to less 
than one-fifth of the combined increases in domestic 
consumption, private investment (including inven- 
tory accumulation), and Government purchases of 
goods and services. In fact, the domestic demand 
for many export commodities was more than suff- 
cient to absorb the supplies made available as a 
result of contraction in foreign purchases. The 
augmented United States imports did not com- 
pete with domestic products so much as they per- 
mitted United States production to expand as a 
result of a better supply of imported materials. 


Gross NaTIONAL Propuct, By Type oF EXPENDITURES 


{In billions of dollars} 





Type of expenditure 1948 1947 Change 





Private consumption expenditures'. .| 177.1 164.2 12 
Gross private domestic investment..| 39.7 30.0 9 
Government purchases of goods and 

service? 31.7 26.2 5.5 
6.3 11.3 5.0 


254.8 231.7 +23.1 


9 
7 

















1 Excludes net private remittances to foreign countries. 

* Excludes net grants and other unilateral transfers to foreign 
countries. 

Note.—Based on data from U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to view the decline 
in the export surplus as an important marginal 
factor contributing to the change in the domestic 
economic situation during recent months. To some 
extent the decrease in the export surplus led to 
increases in inventories or the filling of backlog 
demands by domestic consumers. Although such 
a development did not change the gross product 
total, its economic effect was far from neutral: 
it helped to set the stage for a new phase in which 
production for inventory accumulation would di- 
minish and pressure of consumer demand would 
be eased. 

The considerable change in the method of financ- 
ing the export surplus also worked in the direction 
of holding down inflationary pressures. As indi- 
cated above there was a particularly large reduction 
from 1947 to 1948 in the portion of the export sur- 
plus that was financed by foreign liquidation of 
gold and dollar holdings, as distinguished from the 
portion financed by United States Government 
grants and loans. Generally speaking, if Govern- 
ment disbursements are being covered by taxation 
or by borrowing from nonbank investors, then the 
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financing of an export surplus by means of such 
disbursements is less inflationary than if it were 
financed through an inflow of gold. The imme- 
diate monetary ffect of a gold inflow, or of a re- 
duction in foreign deposits at Federal Reserve 
Banks, is to increase commercial bank reserves and 
deposits; and, unless effective offsetting action can 
be taken, the subsequent increase in bank loans and 
investments may be considerably greater than the 
amount of the gold (and dollar) inflow. In 1948 
the inflow of gold, along with the movement of 
foreign deposits at Federal Reserve Banks, added 
1.3 billion dollars to bank reserves as against 2.9 
billion in 1947. The expansionary influence of the 
export surplus on the total money supply in the 
United States was therefore of much smaller pro- 
portions in 1948 than in 1947. 


OuTLooK 


Progress toward a greater degree of balance was 
marked in the international accounts of the United 
States in the course of 1948. The export surplus 
was reduced sharply without unduly restricting 
the flow of United States goods needed for economic 
recovery and development in other countries. 
While it did not subject the United States economy 
to severe readjustment, the reduction in the export 
surplus contributed to the meeting of domestic de- 
mands and the leveling off of prices in the United 
States. 

As foreign production continues to expand, fur- 
ther economies in imports from the United States 
and further expansion of shipments to this coun- 
try may take place. But in many countries pro- 
duction is not likely to rise as rapidly in the coming 
years as it has during the past few recovery years. 
Increased production abroad from now on will rest 
largely on improved productivity and enlarged 
capacity. Increased sales to this country will de- 
pend greatly on price factors and sales promotion. 
Under these conditions, further progress of for- 
eign countries toward international balance may 
well be less rapid than during the past year. Con- 
tinuation of United States programs of foreign 
economic aid—on a decreasing scale—is therefore 
needed to prevent disruption of the recovery 
process. 

Changes in business conditions in the United 
States have great influence on international eco- 
nomic relations. A slackening of demand in the 
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United States could, by reducing the dollars 
available to foreign countries, handicap their 
economic recovery. At the present time, however, 
a substantial part of the dollar funds now avail- 
able to a number of foreign countries consists of 
grants or loans which, once appropriated by the 
Congress, are not subject to economic changes in 
the United States to the same extent as are dollar 
earnings of foreign countries. Also, to the extent 
that imports of certain foreign goods and services 
have been limited by the available supply, the level 
of such imports may be sustained even after demand 
in general has eased. Finally, a decline in the 
United States price level would result in dollar 
savings for foreign countries and would help them 
to maintain the volume of their purchases in this 
country in the face of reduced proceeds for their 
exports. 

These factors will tend not only to moderate 
the influence of readjustment in the American 
economy on foreign economic conditions but also 
to exert a stabilizing influence on the level of eco- 
nomic activity in the United States. 

As will appear from the following section, a 
tendency toward internal stabilization is evident 
in an increasing number of foreign countries. 
This development will undoubtedly create market- 
ing problems for some foreign producers, but it 
will also help foreign countries to reduce their 
imports and to make goods available for export 
which were hitherto in strong domestic demand. 
On the whole, therefore, an end of the world-wide 
inflation, which characterized the immediate post- 
war period, should have favorable results for in- 
ternational balance-of-payments equilibrium. This 
is on the condition, of course, that the present 
readjustment does not deteriorate inte serious de- 
pression and stagnation. This condition, in turn, is 
largely dependent on the adoption of appropriate 
domestic economic policies, particularly in the fis- 
cal and monetary areas, but also on the speed and 
resoluteness with which the major trading countries 
succeed in eliminating inefficiencies in production 
and unrealistic price situations which still carry 
over from the war and early postwar periods. 


Unrrep States Forercn Trape AND Economic 
Conpb!TIons ABROAD 


While there was a decline in the over-all export 
surplus of the United States to the rest of the 
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world (and, conversely, reductions in the import 
surpluses of most foreign countires vis-a-vis the 
United States), the changes in the United States 
trade position with different areas and individual 
foreign countries were by no means uniform, as 
is shown in the table on page 490. 

Certain countries, such as Germany, Greece, 
Cuba, and South Africa, did not follow the general 
trend, but showed increased trade deficits with 
the United States in 1948. Of the countries that 
achieved reductions in their import surpluses with 
the United States, a few succeeded in doing so 
primarily by expanding their exports to this coun- 
try; such countries included primarily Canada, 
and also Chile, the Philippines, and the Nether- 
lands Indies. In most countries, however, the im- 
provement arose primarily from the reduction of 
imports from the United States. 

For many countries the improvement in the 
trade balance with the United States meant a gen- 
eral advance toward greater balance in their ex- 
ternal relations. In a few countries, however, 
such as France, the reduction in the deficit with the 
United States was achieved primarily by creating 
or increasing deficits with other areas, so that little 
over-all improvement occurred. 

For some countries, such as the United Kingdom 


and Italy, the reduction in import surpluses resulted 
from successful domestic anti-inflationary action 


which reduced demand for imported goods and 


also increased availabilities for export. In other 
countries, primarily in South America, the cut- 
ting of imports by governmental action was neces- 
sary in view of the depletion of gold and dol- 
lar holdings, but the domestic effect was merely to 
eliminate a previously existing offset to inflationary 
forces, thereby complicating the task of achiev- 
ing stability. 

In all important trading countries, developments 
concerning United States trade were intimately 
related to general balance-of-payments situations 
and progress toward recovery and stability. These 
varying relationships are brought out in the fol- 
lowing comments on the principal foreign areas. 

ERP countries. The trend of United States trade 
with most countries receiving aid under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program was not markedly dis- 
similar from trade developments in other areas. 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Greece, however, 
showed increased trade deficits with the United 
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States in 1948. These four countries are in the 
special position of receiving considerable amounts 
of aid outside the European Recovery Program 
and increased their share in total United States 
exports from 6 per cent in 1947 to 11 per cent in 
1948. The remaining countries participating in 
the program almost halved their trade deficit with 
the United States and reduced their share in United 
States exports from 28 to 23 per cent. 

Helped by a continued flow of American aid, 
the European economy was able to increase its out- 
put and overcome shortages, particularly of coal, 
that had hampered its recovery. Good harvests 
in 1948 followed disastrous losses from freezing 
and drought in 1947. Progress was made in at- 
tacking key obstacles to independence from out- 
side aid. The United Kingdom substantially re- 
duced an external deficit which in 1947 had as- 
sumed huge proportions. Germany overcame the 
stagnation in output which had marked its econ- 
omy since the end of the war. Internal monetary 
stability was consolidated by Italy, and the pro- 
tracted French inflation appeared to have been 
checked toward the end of the year. 

While the gold and dollar reserves of all these 
countries had been seriously depleted in previous 
years, the progress made toward greater balance in 
their external accounts generally kept their 1948 
deficits within the limits of United States aid. 

The United Kingdom, after experiencing ex- 
treme imbalance in its international accounts in 
1947, made remarkable progress toward greater 
balance in 1948. Its trade deficit with the United 
States dropped from 898 to 360 million dollars. 
The United Kingdom has now raised its total ex- 
port volume far above, and reduced its import 
volume far below, prewar levels, an effort neces- 
sitated by its losses of overseas income. Advances 
in production, the maintenance of austere living 
standards, and the policy of effecting “disinflation” 
through a budget surplus share credit for these 
notable achievements. Despite the progress made 
in 1948 and even after the possible emergence of 
equilibrium in the United Kingdom’s aggregate 
external accounts, narrowing of the remaining dol- 
lar gap will require strenuous efforts. With some 
signs that production is leveling off, further prog- 
ress is acknowledged to be largely dependent on a 
continued expansion of exports of the sterling area 
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toward the dollar area, and on the maintenance of 
rigorous fiscal policies. 

In France, the trade deficit with the United States 
was reduced by one-third. This reduction was 
more than offset, however, by increased deficits 
with other countries, particularly those in the ster- 
ling area. This shift was the outcome of conscious 
redirection of imports as well as of the currency 
arrangement (adopted in January and terminated 
in October 1948) which involved a greater devalu- 
ation of the franc in relation to “hard” currencies 
than in relation to “soft” currencies. France’s fail- 
ure to achieve a better balance in its international 
accounts was no doubt largely determined by con- 
tinued domestic inflationary pressures resulting 
from large investment expenditures, difficulties in 
applying adequate fiscal and credit controls, and 
political uncertainties. Shifting part of the deficit 
from the United States to other areas may facilitate 
improvements in France’s international accounts, if 
the monetary stabilization which has been achieved 
in recent months is further consolidated. 

Italy’s exports to the United States in 1948 were 
more than double those of 1947. This helped to 
reduce Italy’s trade deficit with the United States 
to a level lower than had been anticipated under 
the first year of the European Recovery Program. 
As a result Italy was able to accumulate dollar bal- 
ances. Also, in contrast with France, Italy im- 
proved its trade position with other countries to the 
point where there was probably a surplus in Italy’s 
nondollar balance of payments. To some extent 
the improvement in the Italian position may have 
been temporary since it was largely caused by the 
internal readjustment that followed the strong anti- 
inflationary action taken toward the end of 1947. 
The conjunction of internal deflation with the de- 
valuation of November 1947 provided an ideal en- 
vironment for the narrowing of the balance-of-pay- 
ments gap, although capital formation may have 
been retarded in the process. 

The Netherlands, whose recovery problem is one 
of the most difficult as a result of war losses and 
disruption in trade channels, succeeded in reducing 
its trade deficit with the United States by about 
one-fourth. This improvement was partly offset by 
increased merchandise deficits with other European 
countries and with Indonesia. Total exports in- 
creased markedly from 1947 to 1948, but the over- 
all trade deficit declined only slightly. The Nether- 
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lands still has a long way to go before reaching 
external balance. The vigorous investment pro- 
gram which is being carried out within a frame- 
work of stringent direct controls is designed to in- 
crease production enough to achieve self-support 
without a drastic cut in Dutch living standards. In- 
dications that the latent inflationary pressures had 
begun to abate during the latter part of 1948 per- 
mitted a significant cut in subsidies and brought 
the Netherlands a step closer to coordination of eco- 
nomic policy with Belgium. 

The halving of Belgium’s trade deficit with the 
United States from 1947 to 1948 resulted mainly 
from a reduction in imports from this country. 
Belgium at the same time increased imports from 
other areas (Latin America and Europe). However, 
exports to all areas expanded considerably and Bel- 
gium’s total trade deficit was reduced from 631 to 
296 million dollars. This significant improvement 
occurred during a period when inflationary pres- 
sures within Belgium were slackening considerably 
or being reversed, thus increasing the relative at- 
tractiveness to Belgian producers of foreign as com- 
pared with domestic markets. Toward the end of 
the year a growing amount of unemployment, par- 
ticularly in consumer goods industries, began to 
cause serious concern in Belgium. This served to 
heighten interest in the implementation of a long- 
delayed program for capital development and mod- 
ernization. Belgium is now within reach of an 
over-all equilibrium in its balance of payments but 
the financing of its dollar deficit still remains a 
problem. 

The trade deficit of the Scandinavian countries 
with the United States was only one-fourth as large 
in 1948 as in 1947, and exports covered over half 
of imports. However, this remarkable improve- 
ment resulted almost entirely from a drastic cur- 
tailment of imports. Norway and Denmark made 
good progress in expanding exports to the United 
States, but there was a sharp drop in Sweden’s ex- 
ports of woodpulp and newsprint. Exports to the 
rest of the world, however, were considerably in- 
creased, so that a substantial improvement also took 
place in the trade balance of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries with the nondollar area. Economic controls 
were continued in force in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and, together with a gradual absorption of 
latent inflationary pressures through fiscal policies 
and increases in output, contributed to the achieve- 
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ment of a more balanced internal and external 
position. 

In an effort to reduce the lag of Western Ger- 
many’s recovery behind that of other countries of 
Western Europe, the United States in 1948 sent 
more exports to Germany than to any other 
European country. Consequently Germany’s 1948 

. deficit with the United States showed an increase 
of 260 million dollars over the preceding year. This 
deficit was financed mainly by funds appropriated 
for United States Army relief in occupied areas and, 
to a much smaller extent, by allocations from the 
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Economic Cooperation Administration. Owing to 
the large volume of imports from the United States, 
Western German trade with the rest of the world 
could be kept approximately in balance. The in- 
crease in imports in 1948 made an important con- 
tribution to the spectacular recovery of the Western 
German economy. Production reached a tevel 
almost twice as high as in 1947 but still only about 
75 per cent of 1937, after adjustments for changes 
in territory. Besides the considerable increase in 
foreign aid, the currency reform of June 1948 con- 
tributed importantly to the restoration of incentives 


Unrrep States MERCHANDISE TRADE, BY REGIONS AND SELECTED Countries?” 


{In millions of dollars] 





Exports from U. S. 
(Including re-exports) 


Excess of U. S. 
exports Change in 


Imports to U. S. 
foreign 





Region and country 
Per- 
centage 
change 





Europe 


country’s 
trade 
balance 
with U, S. 


Per- 
centage 
change 


1947 








United Kingdom 

France eels 

Italy and Trieste... .. 
Netherlands 

Belgium and Luxembourg 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
Germany (all occupied zones) . . 
Ey face eee in, a ; 
Austria 

Switzerland 


ERP countries* 


Poland and Czechoslovakia. ... 


oo. 


Latin America ? 





Argentina. . 
exico. . 








Philippines 

Japan. . 

Indonesia 

India and Pakistan. 
British Malaya 





Union of South Africa.... 
.113 —8 


—52 


Canada and Newfoundland... 


153 320 


164 





114 236 —S1 


129 





12,618 15,345 —18 














7,070 




















1 Computations made prior to rounding of 1947-48 figures. 


2 Includes Turkey, but excludes overseas dependencies of ERP countries. 
* Includes Central and South America, the Caribbean area, and Mexico. 


Note.—Totals for regions include countries for which separate figures are not given. 
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and improvement in efficiency in production and 
distribution. 

Eastern Europe. Owing to the sharp reduction 
in United States exports to Eastern Europe, espe- 
cially after the imposition of additional export con- 
trols in March 1948, the trade of that area (includ- 
ing the U.S.S.R.) with the United States was almost 
balanced in 1948, in contrast with the large deficits 
of previous years. Imports from the United States 
were reduced by 260 million dollars while exports 
increased slightly. The Soviet Union had an ex- 
port surplus of 51 million dollars in trade with 
the United States. Trade of Eastern Europe with 
Western European countries and their overseas cur- 
rency areas expanded in value, due largely to in- 
creased exports of grain, coal, and timber and wood 
products, but was still much below the prewar vol- 
ume. On the other hand, trade within Eastern 
Europe increased sharply, both as a result of 
planned reorientation and because of extraordinary 
demands for grain from the U.S.S.R. by the satellite 
countries. 

Latin America. The Latin American republics as 
a group continued in 1948 to have a trade deficit 
with the United States, but the magnitude of this 
deficit was only half that of 1947. Imports by the 
20 republics fell by 18 per cent and exports in- 
creased by 8 per cent. With few exceptions the 
Latin American republics, their wartime accumu- 
lations of gold and foreign exchange greatly re- 
duced, found it necessary during 1948 to take 
additional measures to reduce their imports. Sup- 
ported by high levels of money income and ex- 
panded programs of public and private investment, 
the pressure of domestic demand for imports in 
Latin America remained at a high level. To some 
extent the reduction in imports from the United 
States was offset by an increase in imports from 
Europe, particularly the United Kingdom. Al- 
though most of the’ Latin American republics con- 
tinued to utilize gold and dollar reserves accu- 
mulated during the war, the over-all depletion of 
these reserves during 1948 was only about one-sixth 
as large as in 1947, 

Improvement during 1948 of the trade _posi- 
tion of Latin America as a whole with the United 
States was due largely to the reduced trade deficits 
of Argentina and Mexico, and to the re-emergence 
of an export surplus with the United States for 
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Brazil, Chile, and Colombia. Cuba, on the other 
hand, shifted from a trade surplus to a trade deficit. 
Through more stringent control of imports, Ar- 
gentina reduced its trade deficit with the United 
States by more than 325 million dollars in 1948. 
During 1946 and 1947 Argentina had spent a con- 
siderable part of its gold and convertible foreign ex- 
change in order to sustain a very large volume of 
imports from the United States. Unable to convert 
receipts from exports to Europe into dollars and 
facing also the prospect of lower prices for grain ex- 
ports, Argentina found it increasingly difficult to 
implement an ambitious program of economic de- 
velopment, and in 1948 the Argentine Government 
consequently took steps to check inflation. ‘ 

Mexico’s trade deficit with the United States was 
cut by about 100 million dollars, primarily by 
application of import prohibitions and import li- 
censing. Devaluation of the peso in July 1948 was 
a supporting factor. Despite the apparent stability 
of domestic prices in the second half of 1948, 
Mexico still has the problem of correcting the 
serious imbalance of its international accounts 
which has developed since the war. 

Brazil, Chile, and Colombia all replaced large 
1947 trade deficits with the United States by trade 
surpluses in 1948. All three countries restricted 
imports from the United States and succeeded in 
obtaining more imports from soft-currency areas. 
Colombia supplemented import controls by ex- 
change rate depreciation in December 1948. Some 
easing of inflationary pressures was noted in Brazil. 

Among the United States’ major trading part- 
ners in Latin America, only Cuba and Venezuela 
adopted no general measures to reduce imports in 
1948. These countries had not been subject to the 
postwar dollar shortage because their leading export 
commodities, sugar and petroleum, were excellent 
dollar earners. 

Cuba’s trade deficit with the United States in 
1948 was the result of a precipitous drop in sugar 
exports to the United States, which resulted partly 
from the reintroduction of import quotas on sugar 
entering the United States. However, the decline 
in exports to the United States was largely offset 
by increased exports to Europe and other areas, fi- 
nanced in dollars. 

Venezuelan trade with the United States con- 
tinued to expand and gave rise to a slightly lower 
Venezuelan import surplus in 1948 than in 1947. 
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Since, however, a substantial portion of Venezuelan 
oil is indirectly received in the United States via 
Curacao, the data do not fully reflect Venezuelan 
trade relations with the United States. Venezuela 
also obtains dollars from shipments to other areas. 
Partly because of substantial additions to United 
States direct investments during 1948, Venezuela ap- 
pears to have accumulated about 130 million dollars 
in gold and foreign exchange reserves during the 
year. 

Asia. Most countries in Asia, with the exception 
of the politically disturbed areas of China, Indo- 
China, and Burma, improved their trade positions 
with the United States during 1948. Some of the 
countries, however, which formerly showed trade 
surpluses with the United States, have had deficits 
since the end of the war. This group includes, for 
various reasons, India, the Philippines, and the 
Netherlands Indies. The deficits in dollar trade, 
both of these countries and of others like Japan and 
China (which did not have surpluses before the 
war ), were reduced in 1948. 

The trade deficit of the Philippine Republic with 
the United States was only moderately smaller in 
1948 than in 1947. United States Government ex- 
penditures in settlement of war-incurred obligations 
continued to provide large amounts of dollars to 
the Philippines, and also contributed to an ex- 
pansion of the internal money supply. Philippine 
imports, which are largely obtained from the 
United States, increased further in 1948. Little 
progress was made toward diversification of Philip- 
pine trade, which still depends heavily on copra, 
abaca, and sugar exports to the United States. 

Japan’s trade deficit with the United States was 
reduced by one-third, principally as the result of 
import cuts accompanying the growth of Japanese 
imports from nondollar areas. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment budget remained unbalanced, and there 
was a substantial further rise in monetary circu- 
lation and prices. Unstable domestic economic 
conditions contributed to Japan’s failure to make 
significant progress in expanding its export trade. 
The use of a pricing system equivalent to multiple 
exchange rates was found to be unsatisfactory and 
has recently been superseded by the establishment 
of a single exchange rate. 

Indonesia almost eliminated its trade deficit with 
the United States in 1948, principally by more than 
doubling its exports. The quantities of rubber, tin, 
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and copra exported to the United States were sub. 
stantially increased, but lower prices were received 
for rubber than in 1947. The serious political 
disturbances in Java and Sumatra prevented general 
economic recovery in the area. 

Siam, which is more advanced in recovery than 
most of the countries of Southeast Asia, had trade 
surpluses in 1947 with the United States and other 
countries. Because dollars were earned by ship- 
ments of rice to China and Japan as well as by in- 
creased exports to the United States, Siam achieved 
a substantial surplus in its 1948 dollar balance of 
payments. 

Ceylon also reduced its imports from the United 
States significantly, and, with funds received for 
exports, became a substantial contributor to the 
sterling “dollar pool” in 1948. Ceylon financed 
its trade deficits with other countries by sales of 
dollars to the United Kingdom, and increased its 
sterling balances. 

In India and Pakistan the trade deficit with 
the United States was greatly reduced in 1948, 
This change was due chiefly to tighter licensing of 
imports from hard-currency sources, undertaken in 
order to keep within the limits agreed in 1948 be- 
tween the United Kingdom and India and Pakistan 
for conversion of their unblocked sterling into dol- 
lars. In consequence of the growing availability of 
imports from nondollar areas, India and Pakistan 
had much smaller export surpluses than in 1947 
in their trade with other countries, 

Malaya’s total exports in 1947 were already larger 
in physical volume than before the war, and Malaya 
has therefore been a very important contributor to 
the sterling area “dollar pool.” In 1948 a 25 per 
cent increase in Malaya’s imports from the United 
States, accompanied by a slight decline in ex- 
ports to this country, caused its export surplus in 
trade with the United States to decline moderately. 
Nevertheless, this export surplus was still nearly 200 
million dollars. 

China’s trade deficit with the United States was 
curtailed because of depletion of its dollar balances 
in previous years and termination of UNRRA as- 
sistance. Continued aid was provided for the im- 
portation of food and essential materials under 
various aid programs. 

Other British Commonwealth countries. The great- 
est single contribution to the narrowing of the 
United States export surplus in 1948 was made by 
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Canada, mainly through a spectacular expansion 
in Canadian exports to the United States from 
1,095 million dollars in 1947 to 1,554 million in 
1948. This expansion, which resulted largely from 
increased United States purchases of cattle, news- 
print, and aluminum, accounted for over one- 
third of the total increase in United States imports. 
Along with reducing its import surplus from the 
United States, Canada reduced its export surplus 
with the United Kingdom and other areas, so that 
a greater degree of bilateral balance was realized in 
Canada’s external accounts. The improvement in 
trade relations with the United States, and the 
financing of a part of Canadian shipments to 
Europe through ECA funds, made it possible for 
Canada to recoup part of the gold and United States 
dollar holdings lost in 1947. These developments 
were greatly assisted by the irhport controls estab- 
lished in November 1947 and by the response of 
Canadian banks to the Bank of Canada’s recommen- 
dation, issued in February 1948, that they refrain 
from financing capital expenditures. As a result of 
the improved foreign exchange position and the 
easing of heavy postwar investment pressures, both 
import and credit controls were recently relaxed. 

South African imports from the United States 
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reached record levels in 1948, and led to serious 
balance-of-payments difficulties in the latter part 
of the year. To stop the persistent and accelerating 
drain on gold and dollar reserves, the Union in 
November 1948 introduced import controls de- 
signed to cut the total dollar deficit and to reduce 
the proportion of consumer and nonessential dollar 
imports in favor of capital goods required to sup- 
port a substantial investment program. The lack 
of balance in South Africa’s economy found further 
expression in a large current sterling deficit which, 
in spite of a sizable inflow of capital from the 
United Kingdom, led to a sharp reduction in ster- 
ling holdings in the course of 1948. 

In Australia and New Zealand, as a result‘ of 
measures intended to save dollars, imports from the 
United States were reduced by more than one-half 
from 1947 to 1948. This reduction occurred 


despite a substantial rise in total imports; thus, in 
1948 the United States supplied only 11 per cent of 
total Australian imports compared with 25 per cent 
in 1947. The rigorous curtailment was the result 
of Australia’s desire to assist the United Kingdom 
by keeping to a minimum the dollar drawings from 
the sterling area “dollar pool.” 














MEMBER BANK EARNINGS, 1948! 








Net current earnings of member banks before 
income taxes attained an all-time dollar peak of 
1,033 million in 1948, an increase of 104 million 
or 11 per cent over the preceding year.? With this 
increase, which may be contrasted with a decline 
of 5 million dollars in 1947, the ratio of net current 
earnings to capital accounts advanced from 11.2 to 
12.0 per cent. 

Notwithstanding this increase in net current 
earnings, reported net profits were somewhat lower 
than last year. The decline resulted from charges 

* This article was prepared by Raymond C. Kolb of the 
Board's Division of Bank Operations. 

* Net current earnings are gross current operating earnings 
less gross current operating expenses, before adjustments for 


losses, recoveries, and transfers to and from valuation reserves, 
and before taxes on net income. 


against income to provide reserves for possible bad 
debt losses on loans, as permitted by the ruling of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue discussed more 
fully below. 

As compared with 1947, the pattern of current 
earnings and expenses for all member banks was 
highlighted by substantially larger earnings on loans 
which more than offset a comparatively modest de- 
cline in earnings on United States Government 
securities and a sizable increase in current expenses, 
principally in the item of salaries and wages. 

Income taxes of member banks were slightly 
lower in 1948 than in 1947, reflecting lower profits 
before taxes. The average tax rate paid was virtu- 
ally unchanged. Cash dividends increased slightly 
but amounted to less than 50 per cent of net profits, 


Memser Bank Earninos, Se_ectep Years, 1929-48 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 
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367 


1,795 
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"461 
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429 485 835 934 929 
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Number of banks at end of year. . 








| 8,522 | 6,816 
| 
































1 Not available prior to 1945. 


* The following changes in reporting are reflected beginning with 1942: 


(a) earnings on loans include service charges and fees on 


loans, previously included in other earnings; (b) taxes on net income, previously included with other taxes in expenses, are a separate 


item; 


(c) recurring depreciation on real estate, previously included in losses and charge-offs, is included in other expenses. 


* Beginning with 1938, interest on time deposits includes interest on interbank time deposits; interest (if any) on demand deposits 


is included in other expenses. 


‘ Not reported separately; transfers to these reserves were included with losses, and transfers from these reserves were included with 


recoveries. 
5 Includes interest on capital notes and debentures. 
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Such amounts are estimated to have been relatively small, especially prior to 1947. 
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The remaining 327 million dollars of profits were 
retained and served to strengthen the capital posi- 
tion of the banks. 

Comparative earnings figures for selected years 
since 1929 are given in the table on page 494. 

Earnings. In 1948 the current earnings of all 
member banks continued the upward trend of the 
past decade; they reached an all-time peak of 
2,828 million dollars, 249 million or 10 per cent 
higher than in 1947, 

The outstanding feature of the current earnings 
pattern in the postwar years—that is, successive 
annual declines in earnings on United States Gov- 
ernment securities accompanied by more than off- 
setting increases in earnings on loans—continued 
into 1948. The prewar pattern whereby the major 
portion of current earnings came from loans rather 
than United States Government securities, which 
had continued into the early war years, was re- 
established in 1947 and became more pronounced 
in 1948. Earnings on loans were up 264 million 
dollars or 25 per cent, and totaled 1,308 million, 
while earnings on United States Government secu- 
rities were down 66 million or 7 per cent, and aggre- 
gated 855 million dollars. 

These changes in earnings reflect changes in the 
size and composition of member bank portfolios 
as well as changes in yields on member bank hold- 
ings of Government securities and loans. As is 
shown in the accompanying table, the volume of 
loans increased by 3.5 billion dollars in 1948 as 


compared with 6 billion in the previous year. On 
the other hand, holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities declined almost 6 billion dollars in 
1948 as compared with 5 billion in 1947. 
Combined with these important changes in total 
holdings, there have been significant shifts in the 


“composition of the Government security and loan 


portfolios in recent years. For all member banks, 
holdings of short-term United States Government 
securities—bills, notes, and certificates—rose by 
almost 1 billion dollars during 1948; percentage- 
wise, they increased to 26 per cent of total holdings 
of Governments, 4 percentage points above year- 
ago holdings, and only | percentage point below 
1946. The shift toward relatively larger holdings 
of short-term issues accompanied an upward tend- 
ency in their yields just as the shift toward larger 
holdings of long-term issues in 1947 stemmed from 
the search for higher yields. The average yield to 
member banks on their total United States Govern- 
ment portfolios increased from 1.53 per cent in 
1947 to 1.56 per cent in 1948. 


MemsBerR Bank Ho .pincs oF SHORT- AND Lonc-TERM UNITED 
States GovERNMENT Securities, DecemBer 31, 1946-48 


[Percentage distribution] 
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MemMBeER Bank Loans AND INVESTMENTS, BY CLass OF BANK, DecemBeER 31, 1947-48 
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' Less than 50 million. 


* Loan totals are net (exclusive of valuation reserves); individual loan items were reported gross in 1948 and were adjusted to a gross 


basis for 1947, 
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With growing volume of loans in recent years, 
there has been a tendency for banks to hold larger 
proportions in higher yield real-estate and consumer 
loans; in addition, there has been evidence of a 
hardening of interest rates on loans during the past 
two years. As a result, earnings on loans have in- 
creased faster than volume. The average yield on 


total loan holdings of member banks rose from 3.18 
per cent in 1946 to 3.56 in 1947 and to 3.83 in 1948. 


Member Bank Ho.pineos ofr Loans, DecemBer 31, 1946-48 


[Percentage distribution] 
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All other 








Expenses. Current expenses of member banks 
continued to increase in 1948 and aggregated 1,795 
million dollars, 145 million or 9 per cent higher 
than in 1947. 

Salaries and wages, the largest single item of 
expense, amounted to 876 million dollars for the 
year, an increase of 79 million or 10 per cent. There 
was an addition of about 10,000 in the average 
number of officers and employees and the average 
salary also increased, as is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


AVERAGE NUMBER AND SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES OF 
MEMBER Banks 





1940 








Average number of em- 
ployees (full- and eae 
time) . 195,731 

cers... : ; 34,771 
Others... scant 160 ,960 


279 , 463/289 , 939 
43,736) 45,619 
235 ,727|244,320 





Salaries and wages (in mil- 
lions of SaS. 400 797 876 
Officers... .. 155) 269 297 
Others... “ 245) 7 528 578 


Average salary (in dollars) :' | 
Officers .458| 5,873 
Ss + a cuca .522| 2,087 


6,510 
2,366 


6,151 
2,240 














! Rough averages derived by dividing aggregate annual salary 
payments by average of number of full- and part-time employees 
at the beginning and end of the year. 


An increase of almost a billion dollars in time 


and savings deposits, combined with a small in- 
crease in the average rate of interest paid on such 
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deposits, resulted in an increase of 14 million 
dollars in interest paid. The average rate paid 
was 0.87 per cent as compared with 0.85 per cent 
in 1947. 

Reserve accounting. For several years, Federal tax 
law has permitted banks and other taxpayers to 
set up “reasonable” reserves for bad debt losses out 
of taxable income, subject to interpretation of the 
word “reasonable” in the light of the circumstances 
surrounding each particular case. In December 
1947, a ruling by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue provided a fixed formula, based on a 
bank’s prior experience, for determining allowable 
deductions from taxable income for the setting up 
and maintenance of reserves for bad debt losses on 
loans. The amounts that may be set up are, with 
certain exceptions, limited to three times the annual 
allowable deduction. This ruling was followed by 
adoption of the reserve method of accounting for 
bad debt losses on loans by many, but by no means 
all, member banks. As of the end of 1948, almost 
44 per cent of the 6,918 member banks, for the 
most part the larger banks, had adopted the 
method. Comparable percentages for years prior to 
the ruling, if available, would doubtless be quite 
small. 

While net profits reported by member banks will 
be substantially reduced while such reserves are 
being set up, the long-term tendency will be toward 
eliminating to some extent the fluctuations in net 
profits that result from losses on loans. In other 
words, through use of the reserve method, reserves 
are built up during prosperous years to provide for 
potential losses in other years. 

The long-term smoothing of net profits through 
use of a reserve method of providing for losses 
does not, however, preclude an analysis of losses as 
they occur. For purposes of analysis, losses charged 
against the current year’s profits by banks that do 
not use the reserve method may be combined with 
losses that do not directly affect the current year’s 
profits of other banks because they are charged 
against reserve accounts, with the realization, of 
course, that the latter losses were provided for by 
charges against profits in prior years. 

The earnings tables presented in this article pro- 
vide for analysis on this basis; losses sustained 
during 1948 are combined in one figure whether 


* Mimeograph Coll. 6209, Dec. 8, 1947. 
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charged directly to current year’s profits or to a 
valuation reserve (not to be confused with a con- 
tingency reserve that is merely a segregated portion 
of capital). Likewise, all recoveries are combined 
in one figure; transactions affecting the valuation 
reserve accounts are summarized in one figure rep- 
resenting the net increase in the reserve balances, 
or the net provision for future losses, during the 
year. 

These text tables differ somewhat from the de- 
tailed earnings tables set forth on pages 583-91 of 
this BuLLetin but are condensed therefrom as de- 
scribed below: 

1. Recoveries on securities and loans as shown 
herein are obtained by combining the recoveries 
credited to profits and the recoveries credited to 
valuation reserves which are shown as memoranda 
items in the detailed tables. The combined figures 
represent the gross recoveries of member banks 
during the year regardless of the accounting 
methods of the individual banks. 

2. Likewise, losses on securities and loans shown 
in the text tables are the combination of the losses 
charged against profits and the losses charged to 
valuation reserves which are shown as memoranda 
items in the detailed tables. These totals represent 
the gross losses of member banks during the year 
regardless of the accounting methods of the in- 
dividual banks. 

3. The items of net additions to valuation re- 
serves on securities and loans represent the com- 
bination of four amounts: the sum of the two items 
that increase valuation reserves (transfers to the 
reserves reported in the body of the detailed tables 
plus recoveries credited to the reserves reported as 
memoranda items) less the sum of the two items 
that decrease valuation reserves (transfers from the 
reserves reported in the body of the detailed tables 
plus losses charged to the reserves reported as 
memoranda items). 

Profits, recoveries, losses, and valuation reserves. 
Profits of member banks on securities sold or 
redeemed declined to 55 million dollars, as com- 
pared with 90 million dollars in 1947. This item, 
largely profits from United States Government 
security transactions, provided important additions 
to profits of member banks during the war years. 
At its peak in 1945 it yielded 239 million dollars. 
Since that year, the retirement rather than the float- 
ing of Government issues in an orderly market has 
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decreased the importance of this source of profits. 

Losses and charge-offs on securities in 1948 ex- 
ceeded recoveries by 52 million dollars, as compared 
with 61 million in the previous year. Recoveries on 
securities, which have been gradually declining since 
1945, amounted to 33 million dollars, and losses 
and charge-offs to 85 million. 

Losses and charge-offs on loans aggregated 63 
million dollars as compared with 61 million in 1946. 
In 1947 the reported losses were 103 million dol- 
lars, and it is probable that all or a considerable 
portion of that year’s increase consisted of transfers 
to reserves for bad debt losses on loans as author- 
ized by the Bureau of Internal Revenue in Decem- 
ber 1947. Recoveries on loans amounted to 43 mil- 
lion dollars as compared with 59 million in 1947. 

Net additions to valuation reserves during 1948 
aggregated 173 million dollars; 2 million of pro- 
tection was provided for future losses on securities 
and 171 million for future losses on loans, the 
latter primarily by means of tax-free transfers to 
reserves for bad debts as previously described. 
The net amount provided during 1948 for absorb- 
ing future loan losses was 0.5 per cent of total 
loans outstanding. Under the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue ruling, it is estimated that approximately 
280 million dollars could have been provided if 
all member banks had established tax-free reserves. 

Net profits, dividends, and income taxes. Net prof- 
its of all member banks after all expenses, charges, 
recoveries, profits, and provisions for future losses 
were 621 million dollars, a decline of 32 million 
dollars from 1947, despite higher net current earn- 
ings. They amounted to 7.2 per cent of total capital 
accounts as compared with 7.9 per cent in the pre- 
vious year. As noted above, reported net profits 
were materially reduced by provisions for future 
losses. 

Over 50 per cent of net profits in 1948 was 
retained by member banks to improve their capital 
positions. Cash dividends amounted to 294 million 
dollars, as compared with 281 million in 1947. 

Taxes on net income declined by 23 million dol- 
lars, 9 per cent from the 1947 figure, and amounted 
to 234 million dollars for the year. 

Earnings by class of bank. AJ] classes of member 
banks reported increases over 1947 in total cur- 
rent earnings, as is shown by the table on page 
498, The increases ranged from 5 per cent for 
central reserve city banks in New York to 12 per 
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cent at country banks. For all classes of banks, 
particularly country banks, increases in earnings 
on loans more than offset declines in earnings from 
United States Government securities. 

The largest dollar and relative increase in ex- 
penses over 1947, 80 million dollars or 12 per cent, 
occurred at country banks. Salaries and wages, the 
largest single item of expense, increased by 9 million 
dollars or only 5 per cent at central reserve city 
banks in New York and Chicago, by 27 million or 
9 per cent at reserve city banks, and by 43 million 
or 14 per cent at country banks. 

Larger increases in earnings than in expenses 
resulted in higher net current earnings before in- 
come taxes at all classes. 

Net deductions from income on account of ex- 


cesses of losses and additions to valuation reserves 
over recoveries and profits amounted to 18 million 
dollars at central reserve city banks, 71 million at 
reserve city banks, and 89 million at country banks, 

Net profits increased 6 million dollars at central 
reserve city banks in New York, and declined 
by 7 million, 11 million, and 19 million, respectively, 
at central reserve city banks in Chicago, at reserve 
city banks, and at country banks. 

Detailed figures of earnings and related items, 
together with selected ratios, will be found on 
pages 583-91 of this Buttetin. The usual three 
tables that show earnings and related items of all 
member, national member, and State member 
banks, by size of bank, are omitted from this 
Buttetin but will appear in a later issue. 


Memser Bank Earninos, BY Crass oF Bank, 1947-48 


{Dollar amounts in millions] 





Total 


Central reserve city banks 


Reserve city Country 





banks banks 


New York Chicago 





1948 1947 


1948 1947 1947 





S. Government securities . ‘ 
On other securities. .... ene 


All other 


Expenses... : nn 
Salaries and wages —S 
Interest on deposits 
All other ott 


Net current earnings before income taxes. . 


Profts and recoveries. .... 
Recoveries on securities. . 
Profits on securities 
Recoveries on loans... 
All other ad 


Losses and antec. “oF 
On securities. : 
On loans... . 
All other. ...... 


Net additions to valuation reserves. 
On securities 
On loans...... 


Profits before income taxes 
Taxes on net income... 


Net p rofits. . - 
Cash dividends declared ? 


aa 828 dit 








$476 $451 $113 
154 177 46 
25 25 8 
182 144 39 
105 20 


275 70 
160 33 

8 10 
27 

















Ratios (per cent): 
Net current earnings before income taxes to | 
average total capital accounts... 
Net profits to average total capital accounts. 
Earnings on U. S. Government securities to } 
average holdings... . . : | 
| 





Earnings on loans to average holdings . 


— 
sw 


So we 








. 
6.0 
40 
15 


~_— 


Ss 
2. 











| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





1 Not reported separately; transfers to these reserves are incl uded with losses, and transfers from these reserves are included with 


recoveries. 
2 Includes interest on capital notes and debentures. 
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Demand deposits of individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations declined by 1.6 billion dollars be- 
tween January 30, 1948 and January 31, 1949, ac- 
cording to estimates based on the Federal Reserve 
System’s most recent survey of the ownership of 
demand deposits. This was the first decline in 
aggregate demand deposits reported since the 
inauguration of the System’s survey in December 
1941. It was also the first time that a decline was 
reported in the demand deposit holdings of in- 
dividuals. 

Nearly every type of business shared in the 
deposit decline, with holdings of unincorporated 
firms declining more sharply than those of corpora- 
tions. The decline in personal deposit balances 
reflected declines in the holdings of both farmers 


1 This article was prepared by Melvin White and Charles 
Fox of the Board’s Division of Research and Statistics. 


and nonfarm individuals and was greater than the 
decline in holdings of domestic business firms. 
Balances of nonprofit associations rose slightly, 
while the balances of trust funds of banks and of 
foreign businesses and individuals declined appre- 
ciably. Contraction in deposits was generally less 
pronounced in the central part of the country than 
on the East and West Coasts. 

Demand deposits of domestic businesses declined 
in the aggregate by 500 million dollars during the 
12-month period ending January 31, 1949. There 
were reductions in the holdings of manufacturing 
and mining companies, trade concerns, public utili- 
ties, and insurance companies, as is shown in Table 
1. This general downward movement was in 
sharp contrast with the change shown by last year’s 
survey, which indicated that deposits of all cate- 
gories of businesses except public utilities in- 
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Nore.—Estimates based on Federal Reserve surveys of deposit ownership. Latest figures are for Jan. 31, 1949. 
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Taste | 


CHANGES IN OwNERSHIP OF DEMAND Deposits oF 
INDIVIDUALS, PARTNERSHIP, AND CORPORATIONS 


[Estimates, dollar amounts in billions] 


| 


| Amount 
out- 

| standing 

Jan. 31, 

1949? 





Change from 
Jan. 30, 1948 





Type of holder 
Per- 
centage? 


Dollar 
amount? 





— 


Domestic businesses—total $-—0. 





Nonfinancial businesses........ 
anufacturing and mining. . 
Public utilities 
. — ea 
Other nonfinancial......... 


Financial businesses 
Insurance companies 
Other financial. . . : 





sm ChoRal oa 





NY 
uno Chien | 


Individuals...... 


“Ww BWN RBANS 


tN 





sn abactons 
Nonprofit associations. . 
Foreigners *.. . re 


sCa Oe 





8| on- 
©}] Cun 


i) 


Total... 





® Preliminary. 
1 Less than 50 million dollars. 
? Excludes foreign banks and governments. 


Note.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


creased greatly. There were small increases over 
the past year in deposits of financial businesses 
other than insurance companies, and for the 
category of other nonfinancial businesses, which 
includes service establishments, contractors, and 
amusement companies. 

Corporate deposit holdings in the aggregate de- 
clined only slightly, actually less in dollar amount 
than the decline in the holdings of unincorporated 
enterprises. Comparative figures are given in 
Table 2. Since corporations own the major portion 
of business deposits, the decline in their holdings 
for the period was considerably smaller in _per- 
centage terms than the decline for unincorporated 
firms. This rise in the relative importance of cor- 
porations as deposit owners continues a trend that 
has been evident for the past three years. 

For every business category except public utili- 
ties and insurance companies, the change in cor- 
porate demand deposits over the year ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1949 was in general smaller than the 


changes reported in previous years. Considering 
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the further rise in dollar sales, inventory holdings, 
and business receivables during the year, it is evi- 
dent that business generally experienced a relative 
as well as an absolute decline in cash position, 
To some extent this relative adjustment may have 
been a result of positive management policies, partic- 
ularly on the part of larger corporations, but it per- 
haps also reflected the business financing pressures 
occasioned by the unusually high levels of business 
activity. 

Deposits of unincorporated firms declined more 
rapidly since January 1948 than deposits of corpora- 
tions, not only in the aggregate but also for nearly 
every category of business. Exceptions were insur- 
ance companies and public utilities, where deposits 
of unincorporated firms represent only a small frac- 
tion of total holdings. Concentration of the decline 
of business deposits in accounts of unincorporated 
firms probably reflects the fact that noncorporate 
enterprises include a much heavier representation 
of small concerns than does the corporate group. 
Evidence indicates that the small enterprise has 
been most acutely affected by the recent business 
readjustment, involving the return of a much more 


TaBLeE 2 


DEMAND Deposits oF CORPORATIONS AND UNINCORPORATED 
BUSINESSES 


[Estimates, dollar amounts in billions] 
T 


| Change from Jan. 30, 1948 








Jan. 31, 19497) 


Type of holder emeount Percentage 


SS 
Non- Non- 
Non Cor- 


cor- cor- 
porate porate porate 





Domestic businesses 
$-—0.4 





Nonfinancial -—0.3 
Manufacturing 
and mining... i , ; —0.1 
Public utilities. .| 3. . " (4) 
: k —0.2 
() 
() —0.1 
—0 


4 | : () 
Other financial. . : 1.5 | +0. 





Other nonfinan- 
ial 




















?Preliminary. 
1 Less than 50 million dollars. 


Note.—Detailed figures may not add to total because of round- 
ing. 
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competitive market situation than has prevailed 
hitherto in the postwar period. 

The percentage decline in demand deposits dur- 
é ing the 12-month period ending on January 31, 
1949 was larger for insurance companies than for 
any other business category. This is in contrast 
to developments in the previous year when the 
relative increase in the holdings of these companies 
surpassed considerably the increase reported for 
any other business category. The rise of nearly 
one-third in the deposit holdings of insurance firms 
in the year ended January 1948 resulted, in all prob- 
ability, from large-scale selling of United States 
Government securities during late 1947 and early 
1948. At that time, there was widespread uncer- 
tainty regarding the prices of Government securi- 
ties, and insurance firms sold bonds partly in 
anticipation of a possible decline in the prices of 
these issues, and partly in anticipation of their 
need for funds for other investment purposes. Con- 
sequently, in January 1948 the deposit balances of 
insurance companies were temporarily swollen and 
could reasonably have been expected to decline 
from that high level during the course of the suc- 
ceeding months. 


Financial corporations other than insurance com- 
panies showed an increase in demand deposits over 
the period covered by the 1949 survey. A sub- 
stantial portion of this increase may have reflected 
a rise in the cash balances of such institutions as 
investment trusts, credit unions, and savings and 
loan associations, which, in the aggregate, have re- 
ceived a substantially increased volume of savings 
from individuals over the past year. The increase 
in share accounts of savings and loan associations 
has been particularly marked. Recently, however, 
use of savings and loan funds for extension of new 
residential mortgage credit has slackened notice- 
ably, reflecting in part a decline in construction 
activity which began at an earlier date in 1948 than 
in any previous postwar year. 


Individuals reduced their demand deposit bal- 
ances by about 1 billion dollars in the 12-month 
period ended January 31, 1949. Although the rate 
of growth in demand deposits of individuals has 
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been declining steadily since the end of the war, 
this is the first year that these deposits have actually 
declined. This decline was smaller in amount than 
the increase over the previous survey period and, 
in fact, represents the smallest dollar or percentage 
change reported for individual demand deposits in 
almost five years. 


Individual deposits declined somewhat more 
rapidly than business deposits during the year end- 
ing January 31, 1949. A similar change in the 
relative importance of individual deposits and 
business deposits occurred in the preceding year, 
when individual deposits increased less rapidly than 
business deposits. However, during the war and 
reconversion periods, the growth in demand de- 
posits held by individuals generally exceeded the 
increase in business deposits. 


Though individuals reduced their demand de- 
posit holdings in 1948, they continued to increase 
their holdings of other forms of liquid assets. Time 
deposits, which consist largely of personal accounts, 
rose by more than | billion dollars between the 
end of January 1948 and the end of January 1949. 
Purchases of United States savings bonds exceeded 
redemptions by about 1 billion dollars, and in- 
vestments in savings and loan shares -increased 
substantially. On the other hand, there was some 
decline for the second successive year in the volume 
of currency outside of banks, which is held largely 
by individuals. 

Both farmers and other individuals reduced their 
demand deposits although the percentage decrease 
in farmers’ deposits was somewhat greater than 
the reduction in the deposits of other individuals. 
The decline in farmer-owned deposits may reflect 
in part such factors as an increase in farm inven- 
tories and production expenses. A greater drop 
in farmer-owned demand deposits might have re- 
sulted from the change in the demand and supply 
situation for farm products over the past year had 
it not been for the sustaining influence on farm 
income of the Government’s agricultural price sup- 
port program. 

Demand deposits of nonfarm individuals de- 
creased by 600 million dollars over the year covered 
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by the recent survey. This decline undoubtedly 
reflects in part the fact that many individuals drew 
upon their demand deposit balances to purchase 
consumer durable goods and newly constructed 
private residences. It also reflects a shift on the 
part of some persons from checking accounts into 
other forms of liquid assets, such as time deposits 
and savings bonds. 

The centrally located Federal Reserve Districts 
of St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and Dallas 
reported the smallest decreases in the total of pri- 
vately owned demand deposits for the 12 months 
preceding the latest survey. In the St. Louis and 
Dallas Districts actual increases were reported. In 
both these districts the net rise in total deposits 
reflected increased holdings by almost all business 
categories and reduced holdings by individuals. 
The largest decrease in deposits, in both absolute 
and relative terms, occurred in the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve District. Here the decline was widely 
distributed among all types of private deposit hold- 
ers. Figures showing the deposit changes for the 
12 Federal Reserve districts are presented in Table 3. 


A classification of deposits according to size of 
account indicates that over the year ending January 
31, 1949 the largest percentage declines occurred 
in the smaller accounts, while the smallest de- 
creases or the largest increases were in the larger 
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CHANGES 1N DeManp Deposits oF INpDIvIDUALS, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, AND CoRPORATIONS, BY FepERAL Reserve Districts 
January 30, 1948 ro January 31, 1949 





Percentage changes in deposits of 





Federal Reserve district 
All 


groups! || Individuals 





—1 
—4 
—0 


+0. 
—4 
Philadelphia -1 
—2 
—4 
-7 


—0 
—3 
-2 


Cleveland......... 
Richmond 
Atlanta. . 


—1. 
+0. 
—0 


RAD Ser Cue 


—0 
x oeg eye Me +2. 
. —2 


Kansas 
Dallas. . 
San Francisco. . 


City 


Ww NRA NNO ORO YAW 


.o) _—— 


All districts . —1. 

















1 Includes also changes in deposits of nonprofit associations, 


trust funds, and foreigners. 
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OwnersHip oF DEMAND Deposits oF INDIVIDUALS, PARTNERSHIPS, AND CoRPORATIONS, SELECTED Dates, 1941-49 


[Estimates, in billions of dollars] 





July 31, 
1943 


Feb. 29, 


Type of holder 1944 


July 31, 
1944 


Jan. 31,|July 31,|\Jan. 31,|/July 31, 
1945 1945 1946 1946 





Domestic businesses—total... . 36.3 35.9 
yt ie i a * * 
SE SESS RR SRT 2 * * 
Nonfinancial businesses—total . . . 31. 


Manufacturing and mining....... 
Public utilities . b Aa. 
Trade.... A ar 

Other nonfinancial... . 


Financial businesses—total . . . . 


Insurance companies. . 
Other financial. . : 


Individuals—total 


2 20 N BOnH & 


Farmers. . 
Others. . 


Trust funds... 
Nonprofit associations..... . i > 
Foreigners—businesses and individuals. . .| } 


oO Can ww 


Total...... 55. 57. 
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® Preliminary. * Not available. 


Note.— Detailed figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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accounts. In 7 of the 12 Federal Reserve districts, 
deposits in accounts of less than $10,000 showed 
the most rapid declines whereas in the same 7 dis- 
tricts there was an absolute increase in the amount 
of deposits held in accounts of more than $25,000. 

For domestic businesses as a group, demand 
deposits held in accounts of less than $10,000 
declined in 10 of the 12 districts, and in most 
districts the percentage decline was greatest in ac- 
counts of this size. On the other hand, total busi- 


ness deposits in accounts of more than $25,000 
increased in most districts. Similarly, in every dis- 
trict there was a decline in the amount of individ- 
uals’ demand deposits in accounts of less than 
$10,000 and an increase in half the districts in the 
amount of demand deposits of individuals held in 
accounts larger than $10,000. The rise in deposits 
held in the larger personal accounts took place 
even though in all districts except Boston declines 
were reported in total individual deposits. 














REVISED CONSUMER CREDIT SERIES 








Estimates for several segments of consumer in- 
stalment sale credit have been revised for the period 
from January 1942 to date. An explanation of the 
revision is presented below, together with a tabula- 
tion of the revised figures for each segment and 
aggregate affected by the revision. 


Revisep Estimates oF INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT 
OUTSTANDING 


The revision in the monthly series on consumer 
instalment sale credit outstanding covers the period 
from January 1942 to date and results from ad- 
justment of several segments to new year-end levels 
determined through findings of the annual Retail 
Credit Surveys conducted by the Board of Gover- 
nors.' These data have been supplemented in some 
instances by more comprehensive monthly figures 
than were available during the war. The segments 
affected by the adjustment are those for furniture 
stores, household appliance stores, jewelry stores, 
and “all other retail stores.” Estimates for depart- 
ment stores and mail-order houses and for auto- 
mobile dealers were not revised. 


*Sale credit is that part of total consumer credit which 
represents balances originated by dealers in making instal- 
ment sales to consumers. Instalment paper resulting from 
such sales is counted as sale credit whether the paper is held 
by the dealer or sold to another dealer or financial institu- 
tion. In the Board's series, instalment credit advanced by 
lending institutions and used for cash purchases at retail 
outlets is classified as instalment loans rather than as instal- 
ment sale credit outstanding. 


Revisep Estimates OF CONSUMER 


The over-all effect of the revision has been to 
raise the level of total instalment sale credit out- 
standing by as much as 426 million dollars at the 
end of 1948 and by smaller amounts in earlier years. 
The change resulted in large part from correction 
of household appliance store amounts outstanding. 
Formerly these figures had not properly reflected 
the instalment business of new outlets and had un- 
derstated the amount of instalment paper originated 
but not held by stores in this kind of business. A 
less marked upward adjustment was made in esti- 
mates of instalment credit of furniture stores and of 
the group called “all other retail stores.” The 
upward adjustment in these three segments was 
offset to some extent by a slight reduction in the 
estimates of jewelry store accounts outstanding. 


Revisep Estimates oF INSTALMENT SALE CRrepIT 
GRANTED 

Estimates of instalment sale credit granted also 
have been revised for the period from January 1942 
to date. The accompanying table shows figures for 
the revised segments and the total. Tables showing 
all segments by months for the period from January 
1929 to date may be obtained on request from the 
Division of Research and Statistics of the Board of 
Governors. 


Nore.—Revisions in other segments of the consumer credit 
series have been described in the following Federal Reserve 
Butetins: October 1942, pp. 992-94; December 1944, pp. 
1177-80; January 1945, p. 27; April 1946, p. 383; July 1947, 
pp. 830-33; August 1948, pp. 933-34; January 1949, p. 14. 


Crepit? 


{In milliors of dollars] 





Consumer credit outstanding, end of month 


Consumer instalment sale credit granted 





Instalment sale credit 


during month 








Total 
con- 

| sumer 
credit 


Year and month} | Total Total 


instal- 
| exclud- 
ment ing 


| credit auto- 
|mobile? 


House- 
hold 
appli- 
ance 
stores 


Furni- 
ture 
stores 


T 
| 
| 
| Total 


House- 
hold 
appli- 
ance | 
stores 


| Total 

| exclud- 
Total | ing 
auto- 

mobile? 


All 
| Jewelry| other 
| stores | retail 

stores 


Furni- | 
ture 
stores 


Jewelry 
stores 





} 1, 301 
299 
293 
288 
276 
258 
245 
230 
219 
206 
197 
188 


1942—-Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May. 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





AHAQAsssBSHMOCC | 


— eee NN hw ww 








155 
176 
227 
218 
179 
144 
138 
162 
172 
193 
185 
247 


— 








Awn SoCARRBOK ND 


w= 





179 274 














(For continuation of table and footnotes, see next page.) 
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REVISED CONSUMER CREDIT SERIES 


Revisep Estimates of ConsumER Crepit *—Continued 
{In millions of dollars] 





Year and month 


Consumer credit outstanding, end of month Consumer tastebinest cals it granted 





Total 
con- 
sumer 
credit 


Instalment sale credit during month 





Ri 4 Total _ | House- All Total _ | House- All 

onene exclud-| Furni- | hold Jewelry| other exclud-| Furni- | hold other 

credit — ture | appll- stores | retail ing ture | appli- retail 
auto- | stores | ance auto- ance 


mobile* stores stores mobile? eteres 





1944—Jan 
POEs wes 


Mar.... 
Be 6 ed 
May.... 
June.... 
July... 


 Saee 
1947—Jan...... 
Feb..... 
Mar.... 
| ee 
May.. 
June.... 
July... 
BRE «iin « 
Sept.... 
ae 
| aes: 











1,028 174 162 
954 150 
141 


Nee 
WS CWKSeSDtBRBONAW 


— 


SE=—SawmiSsAH CHSmme 
RCO 


SSSeesseees 
Aun $= 


wovee we 
S22353 F 
oo wom 
—Onm ee DD NK DBAQDAWOO 


S8E8 S8SSelFSESSS 83888 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
2, 
2 
2, 
2, 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2. 
3, 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
S 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6, 
7 
7 


P2e SP Reeounwus 
$S38 


-_ 
anes 


675 356 









































» Preliminary. 
1 Back figures by months beginning January 1929 may be obtained from Division of Research and Statistics. 
? This total includes, in addition to the segments shown separately, a series for department stores and mail-order houses. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
APRIL 1, 1948—SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 








The report given below was submitted by the 
National Advisory Council to the President on 
March 10, 1949 and transmitted by the President 
to Congress on March 14, 1949. In addition to the 
text reprinted here, the report contains several charts 
and appendixes. The appendixes contain detailed 
information on postwar United States Government 
financial assistance to foreign countries, gold trans- 
actions between the United States and other coun- 


tries, gold and short-term dollar resources of foreign 
countries covering the period July 1, 1945 through 
June 30, 1948, and membership and resources of 
the International Monetary Fund and the Interna 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Copies of the full report may be obtained from the 
National Advisory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems, Washington 25, D.C. 


I. ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 


Statutory Basis 


The National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems was established 
by the Congress in the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act (59 Stat. 512, 22 U. S. C. 286b), approved July 
31, 1945. The statute directed the Council to co- 
ordinate the policies and operations of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States on the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, and all other agencies of the 
Government “to the extent that they make or par- 
ticipate in the making of foreign loans or engage in 
foreign financial, exchange or monetary transac- 
tions.” The Council was also directed to advise 
and consult with the President and the United 
States representatives on the Fund and the Bank on 
major problems arising in the administration of 
the Fund and the Bank; and to recommend to the 
President general policy directives for the guidance 
of the representatives of the United States on the 
Fund and Bank. The Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act was amended by Section 106 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948 (62 Stat. Ch. 169; 22 U. S.C. 
286b (a)), approved April 3, 1948, to include the 
Administrator for Economic Cooperation as a mem- 
ber of the Council for the duration of this office. 
The Council was also given certain additional 
duties under the Foreign Assistance Act. The 
relevant portions of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act and of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 are 
presented in Appendix A.” 


* Appendixes are omitted here but are part of the complete 
report submitted to the Congress. 
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Reports 


Since its first meeting on August 21, 1945, the 
Council has submitted seven formal reports.? The 
present report covers the activities of the Council 
from April 1, 1948, to September 30, 1948. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The members of the Council, according to law, 
during the period under review, were the follow- 
ing: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, John W. Snyder, 

Chairman. 

The Secretary of State, George C. Marshall. 
The Secretary of Commerce, Charles Sawyer. 

The Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Thomas B. McCabe. 
The Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 

Export-Import Bank, William McChesney Mar- 

tin, Jr. 

The Administrator for Economic Cooperation, Paul 

G. Hoffman. 


Three changes in the membership of the Council 
have occurred since the previous report. Mr. Charles 
Sawyer succeeded Mr. W. Averell Harriman as Sec- 


* These reports were transmitted by the President to the 
Congress on Mar. 1, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 489, 79th Cong., 
2d sess.; subsequently included as Appendix B to H. Doc. 
No. 497, 79th Cong., 2d sess.); Mar. 8, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 
497, 79th Cong., 2d sess.); Jan. 13, 1947 (H. Doc. No. 53, 
80th Cong., Ist sess.); June 26, 1947 (H. Doc. No. 365, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess.); Jan. 19, 1948 (H. Doc. No. 501, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess.); May 17, 1948 (H. Doc. No. 656, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess.); and Aug. 3, 1948 (H. Doc. No. 737, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess.). [The texts of most of these reports have 
been published in the Federal Reserve BULLETIN shortly after 
their submission to the Congress. ] 
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retary of Commerce, Mr. Thomas B. McCabe suc- 
ceeded Mr. Marriner S. Eccles as Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
and Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, the Administrator for 
Economic Cooperation became a member of the 
Council in accordance with the provisions of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. 

By agreement, the following served as alternates: 


Frank A. Southard, Jr., Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

M. S. Szymcezak, Member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. 

Herbert E. Gaston, Vice Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import Bank. 

Wayne C. Taylor, Assistant to the Administrator, 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 


C. Dillon Glendinning is the Acting Secretary 
of the Council. 


The United States Executive Directors on the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, Andrew N. Overby, 


and on the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Eugene R. Black, or their alter- 
nates Henry J. Tasca and John S. Hooker, re- 
spectively, regularly attended the meetings of the 
Council. 


PRocEDURE 


The Council ordinarily meets each week and 
holds such special meetings as are required. In dis- 
charging its functions, the Council makes use of the 
services of the personnel of its member agencies. 
Its Staff Committee consists of technical representa- 
tives of member agencies and a representative of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. The Alter- 
nate United States Executive Directors on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank generally attend meetings of the Staff Com- 
mittee. The Staff Committee collects and analyzes 
information and prepares reports and recommenda- 
tions for the Council. This procedure has enabled 
the Council to maintain, in the most efficient man- 
ner, the close inter-agency liaison necessary for suc- 
cessful performance of its coordinating functions. 
Secretariat functions are performed by personnel of 
the Treasury Department. 


II. UNITED STATES POSTWAR FOREIGN ASSISTANCE* 


The, changing pattern of international financial 
developments has required the Council constantly 
to review and coordinate the policies of the various 


United States Government agencies operating in 
the foreign financial field. Through congressional 
authorizations and appropriations, the United States 
Government made available, from July 1, 1945, to 
June 30, 1948, a grand total of 26.2 billion dollars 
for the purpose of extending financial assistance to 


nations throughout the world.* As of June 30, 

*A detailed breakdown of the statistical information re- 
ferred to in this section is given in Appendixes C and D 
[omitted here]. This information has been prepared for 
the Council by the Clearing Office for Foreign Transactions, 
Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce, in 
consultation with the International Statistics Division of the 
Office of International Finance, Treasury Department. 

‘The total available in the period represents the amount 
utilized in the periéd plus the unutilized balances at the end 
of the period. In general, the term utilized as referred to in 
this report is comparable to disbursements, shipments or 
deliveries, while unutilized balance refers to a congressional 
authorization or appropriation that has not yet been ex- 
pended. Thus as of June 30, 1948, part of the unutilized 
funds were committed or obligated but not expended. Be- 
cause of variations in the financial reporting procedures of 
the various government agencies handling foreign aid, the 
general terms utilized and unutilized have been adopted to 
designate a stage of distribution that is somewhat comparable 
from agency to agency. For further definitions of these 
terms, see the explanatory notes to Appendix C. [Appendix 
omitted here. ] 


May 1949 


1948, approximately two-thirds of this sum had 
been utilized, leaving an unutilized balance of 9.0 
billion dollars. This latter amount consisted pri- 
marily of slightly more than 5.0 billion dollars ap- 
propriated and authorized for the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, 1.3 billion dollars of un- 
utilized loanable funds of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, and 1.5 billion dollars of funds for 
government and relief in occupied areas under the 
administration of the National Military Establish- 
ment. It was the intent of the Congress that the 
major part of these unutilized funds be available 
for expenditure after June 30, 1948. 

The rate at which funds for foreign assistance 
were utilized was fairly steady throughout the 
three-year period, except for a peak of utilized 
grants and credits of 3.6 billion dollars reached 
during the latter half of fiscal 1947. Assistance on 
a credit or loan basis tended to increase moderately 
up to July 1947, and then to decrease during fiscal 
1948. After January 1948, aid was preponderantly 
in the form of grants. The changing nature of as- 
sistance rendered may be ascribed to the types of aid 
programs in effect. For example, the United States 
contribution to the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration in the first postwar 
year, fiscal 1946, was entirely on a grant basis. The 
second postwar year, fiscal 1947, witnessed draw- 
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ings of over 2.0 billion dollars by the United King- 
dom on the 3.75 billion dollar line of credit ex- 
tended by the United States. In the third postwar 
year, fiscal 1948, United States aid was increased 
through the adoption of such measures as interim 
aid and the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, which 
were primarily on a grant basis. 


AcENcries ADMINISTERING Postwar Foreicn AID 


The Congress has designated various agencies for 
the administration of postwar assistance. The 
agencies extending loans and credits have included 
the Export-Import Bank, the Office of Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
War Assets Administration, and the United States 
Maritime Commission. Some of these agencies 
were newly created for specific programs, while 
others, under increased authority, carried out func- 
tions of the type with which they had had previous 
experience. Thus, the Office of Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commissioner and the War Assets Adminis- 
tration were especially created to deal with prob- 
lems of surplus property arising from the war effort. 
On the other hand, the Export-Import Bank and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation had pre- 
viously been engaged in activities somewhat similar 
to their postwar operations, and the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank was substantially 
increased. The Treasury Department’s administra- 
tion of the Anglo-American financial agreement 
was directed by statute. Under the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission was authorized, with certain limitations, 
to sell war-built vessels to foreign purchasers on 
credit terms. This authority expired March 1, 1948. 

Grant assistance was provided through the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
and in addition, assistance on terms of repayment 
to be determined by later peace settlements (classi- 
fied as grants for purpose of statistical summary), 
was extended by the National Military Establish- 
ment as an incident to military occupation. 

In 1948 the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion was established to administer a more general 
program of economic assistance. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DisTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 


Of the grand total of 26.2 billion dollars made 
available for foreign assistance, more than two- 
thirds was designated for those nations which be- 
came participants in the European recovery pro- 
gram. Principal beneficiaries were the United 
Kingdom, France, Western Germany, and Italy. 
Assistance to European countries outside of what 
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is now construed as ERP Europe was provided on 
a smaller scale, and mainly as a result of relief and 
other grants such as the original UNRRA program. 

The total of 4.5 billion dollars in United States 
aid made available to Asia between July 1945 and 
June 1948 was mainly to Japan and Southern Korea 
under the military program of relief for occupied 
areas, and to China under post-VJ-Day lend-lease 
aid and other grants. There were, however, prop- 
erty credits and loans to Asiatic countries totaling 
808 million dollars. Aid to other areas included 
473 million dollars to Latin America, 41 million 
to Africa, and about 12 million to Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Table I shows, by country, the utilization of 
United States Government foreign assistance from 
July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1948, unutilized commit- 
ments on June 30, 1948, and ECA additional allot- 
ments as of September 30, 1948. 


Tasie I 


Unitep States GovERNMENT ForeIGN AssISTANCE, JuLy I, 
1945-June 30, 1948, sy Mayor Countries IN SPEcIFIED 
AREAS 
{In millions of dollars] 





Unutilized 

ECA 
Com- addi- 
mit- tional 
ments allot- 
i] | June 30,| ments 
| 1988 


' 

Hi 
Coantry i| Utilized 

1 








ERP EUROPE: 
United Kingdom... .. 
France.. . : 
Germany (Western) 


tealy.... 
Greece. ... 
Netherlands . 
Austria . . 


Beltgium- - ueeeemee 
Other ERP.. 





OTHER EUROPE: 

ES onic cheb beaet S || 462 
re ce aa eds 439 
Yugoslavia.... reece] 299 


Cunchestovalin........| ae 
Other Non-ERP..... 141 | 22 


ASIA: 
i ‘ ,474 424 
Japa ee d ,017 592 
Philippines ._ Lele 267 240 


Korea an. . rs 171 136 
Other Asia... . = 123 95 


283 190 
140 160 








| 

| 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE: | 
| 

= J 








Note.—Table does not include ECA funds which were unal- 
locable by country on Sept. 30, 1948, nor other agency funds 
unallocable by country on June 30, 1948. 
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Foreicn GoLp AND SHORT-TERM DoLLar REsouRcES 


Tables II and III indicate the changes in gold 
and short-term dollar assets of foreign countries 
between June 30, 1945 and June 30, 1948, according 
to geographical areas. Assistance from the United 
States Government in the postwar period was ac- 
companied by utilization by foreign countries of 
a substantial part of their gold and dollar resources. 
Practically all major foreign countries, with the ex- 
ception of Switzerland, suffered declines of vary- 
ing magnitudes in their monetary resources. On 
June 30, 1945, gold and dollar reserves owned by 
all foreign countries (excluding the U.S.S.R.), 
totaled approximately 20 billion dollars, while three 
years later on June 30, 1948, these reserves had 
fallen to 14.6 billion dollars, a decline of slightly 
more than 27 per cent. For the countries included 
in the European recovery program, the relative loss 
was even greater—from 10.6 billion dollars in 1945 
to 7.5 billion dollars in 1948. 

As a result of this depletion, by June 1948 many 
of the countries of the world had insufficient gold 
and dollars to maintain working balances in foreign 
exchange and adequate monetary reserves. 


Tasce Il 


EsTiMATED GoLD AND SHORT-TERM DOLLAR BALANCES 
ANNvALLY, 1945-48, By GroGRAPHICAL AREA 


{In millions of dollars] 





June 30 





1945 1946 1947 1948 





ERP Europe!........ 
British Commonwealth ? 
Latin America. . . ape 


7,519 
5.657 
3,677 
2,050 


6,889 
5,922 
3,891 
2,114 


5,619 
4,952 
3,331 
1,680 


5,029 
4,109 
2,876 
1,513 











1 Excludes sterling area countries and Indonesia, but includes 
dependencies of ERP countries other than the Netherlands. 

? Includes all sterling area countries. 

* Excludes sterling area countries. 


As indicated in Table IV, foreign countries had 
a demand for American goods needed for the post- 
war reconstruction of their economies far in excess 
of their ability to pay on the basis of their current 
sales of goods and services to the American econ- 
omy. As previously pointed out, to a considerable 
extent they attempted to meet their deficit on cur- 
rent account by the liquidation of gold and dollar 
balances in the United States. This depletion was 
approaching a point at which the financial situation 
of some countries was critical. At this juncture, 
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Tasce Ill 


EstimaTeD GoLD AND SHORT-TERM DoLiar BALANcEs HELD 
By ERP Countries AND THE British COMMONWEALTH 
June 30, 1945 anv June 30, 1948? 


[In millions of dollars] 





June 30 





Country or area 


1945 1948 Per cent 





648 123 —81 
351 ‘ —66 
—46 


934 ° ’ —37 
,613 —41 
884 —56. 
+18. 


| 461 ‘34. 
Uni Kingdom. . .723 —16. 
Belgium and Luxembourg .. . —13 


Other ERP * 803 —2 
Switzerland ,640 | 1,855 +13. 

















1 Includes dependencies of ERP countries, except for Indonesia. 

2 pcetes the United Kingdom, for which data are shown sep- 
arately. 

* Includes ERP countries each holding less than 400 million 
dollars in gold and dollar balances Fy my 30, 1945, except for 
—— and Ireland, which are inclu in the British Common 


Foreicn Arp AND THE UNiTep States BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS 


Tasie IV 


ForeIGN Arp IN THE UNiTepD States BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Jury 1, 1945 to June 30, 1948, sy SemiannuaL Periops* 


{In millions of dollars] 





1945 1946 1947 





om 
| 


Jan.- 


July- July- | Jan.- | July- 
Dec. June | Dec. 


an.- 
June | Dec. une 





Total exports... . 7,401) 7,565 





7,200 9 648) 8 665 


Means of financ- | 


ing: 
Tota! imports 4,143) 3,416) 3,751) 4,171 4,292| 5,087 
U.S. Govt. aid 
(met)...... 3,628) 2,681) 2,372| 3,293 
Liquidation of | 
foreign gold | | 
and dollars. .|' —1,078) 816) 1,152) 2,341 
290/288 


Miscellaneous. . 507; 488 
i J 








2.419) 2,149 


2,173} 920 
764, S09 











1 The means of financing shown for the period July through 
December 1945, exceed exports by 1,078 million dollars, which 
represents the net foreign acquisition of dollar assets and purchases 
of gold from the United States. 


the aid provided by the United States became an 
important factor in relieving international financial 
stress and in assisting recovery in levels of produc- 
tion and in standards of living. 
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Ill. ACTIVITIES OTHER THAN 


THOSE RELATING TO THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Tue European Recovery Procram 


Financial status of the European recovery program. 
The Congress appropriated on June 28, 1948, a total 
of $6,030,710,228 for foreign assistance (62 Stat. 512, 
22 U.S.C.A. 1501). The specific appropriations 
were as follows: 


$6,030,710,228 


Total appropriated 
4,000,000,000 


European recovery program 
National Military Establishment 
(government and relief in occu- 
pied areas) 
Assistance to: 
China 
Economic 
Military 
Greece and Turkey (military 
aid) 
International 
Refugee Organization 
Children’s Emergency Fund 


1,300,000,000 


400,000,000 
(275,000,000) 
(125,000,000) 


225,000,000 


70,710,228 
35,000,000 


In addition to the 4.0 billion dollars appropriated 
to carry out the provisions of the Economic Co- 
operation Act, there was also made available the 
sum of one billion dollars to be provided out oi 
public debt transactions for the purpose of making 
loans and guaranties, of which a maximum of 0.3 
billion could be used for guaranties. The appro- 
priation act provided that the entire amount could 
be obligated and expended during the period end- 
ing April 2, 1949, if the President, after recom- 
mendation by the Administrator, deemed such 
action necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
Act.’ Thus, the total amount of funds which may 
be utilized under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1948 and the related appropriations act is $7,030,- 
710,228. This section of the report, however, will 
deal only with the amounts made available for eco- 
nomic recovery in Europe. 

For the first six months of operations, from April 
through September 1948, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration had allotted assistance to ERP coun- 
tries totaling 4.3 billion dollars, while actual pro- 
curement authorizations amounted to 1.9 billion 
dollars (Table V). The allotments represented 
amounts that the foreign countries had been in- 
formed they could use during the period, while 
the authorizations represented the obligations in- 
curred by ECA for the procurement of supplies and 
services. Since it was contemplated that commit- 


® On Nov. 26, 1948, the President authorized the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to use the full amount of its ap- 
propriation in the 12 months ending Apr. 2, 1949. 
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ments under the European recovery program 
would total 5 billion dollars for the first 12 to 15 
months of operations, the rate of progress in ex- 
tending assistance for the half-year was compara- 
tively close to that envisaged in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948. In view of the time lag be- 
tween procurement authorizations and actual de- 
livery of goods to recipient countries, the major 
expenditure of appropriated and authorized funds 
for assistance during the first ERP period will 
occur after October 1, 1948. Table V_ indicates 
that the chief recipients of aid are the United King- 
dom, France, Italy, Western Germany, and the 
Netherlands—the allotment totals for these coun- 
tries amounting to 3.6 billion dollars out of a total 
of 4.3 billion dollars. 


Taste V 


DistriBpuTION oF ECA ALLOTMENTS AND PROCUREMENT Au- 
THORIZATIONS, AS OF SEPT. 30, 1948 


{In millions of dollars] 








Procurement 


Country sare: 
. ; authorizations 


allotments 





Total 1,930 
United Kingdom 
France 
Italy... 


447 
473.5 
257. 


260.: 
172 
114 


Western Germany 
Netherlands : 
Austria... . 

91.: 
33.4 


43 


Greece. . 

Belgium and Luxembourg 
Denmark ; 
Norway . 38 
Ireland 
Trieste 


COO Sco COW ose a 


6 


Sweden 
Turkey 
Iceland... . 


Loans and grants. Under the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, one billion dollars of total Euro- 
pean recovery program aid was made available 
solely for loans and guaranties. The remaining 4 
billion dollars of European aid may be utilized for 
either grants or loans as the Administrator for 
Economic Cooperation deems appropriate, acting 
in consultation with the Council. Determination 
as to whether assistance shall be through grants or 
upon terms of payment “shall depend upon the 
character and purpose of the assistance and upon 
whether there is reasonable assurance of repayment 
considering the capacity of such country to make 
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such payments without jeopardizing the accom- Taste VI 


plishments of the purposes of this title” (62 Stat. 
1054). CONTEMPLATED LoaN PROGRAM UNDER THE Economic Co- 


Allocation of loans to specific countries. In allocat- OPERATION Act oF 1948, as or Sept. 30, 1948 


ing funds for loans for the first year’s program, it [In millions of dollars] 
was essential to appraise not only the current posi- 
tions of the several European countries but also Country Amount 
their prospects under the recovery. program and 
later. The extent of physical destruction and dis- 
turbance of their economic systems as a result of 
the war varied substantially from country to coun- 
try. Moreover, a few countries, such as the United 
Kingdom and France, had already contracted heavy 
foreign indebtedness in connection with their re- 
construction efforts. It was thus necessary, for the 
first year, to weigh carefully a wide range of factors 
in arriving at an over-all judgment as to the allo- 
cation of loans among the countries. 

For the first year it was determined that only 


Portugal and Switzerland were in a position tO Council took into consideration the terms of lend- 
pay cash for their imports of goods and services ease settlements, war-account settlement arrange- 
and that Iceland, Ireland, Sweden and Turkey ments, Export-Import Bank loans, the Anglo-Ameri- 
should receive their initial allocations entirely on can financial agreement, Office of Foreign Liquida- 
a loan basis. In the cases of Austria and Greece, tion Commissioner credits, the Reconstruction Fi- 
it was decided that United States assistance should nance Corporation loan to the Philippines, War 
be entirely on a grant basis. For most of the re- Assets Administration credits, and loans by the 
maining countries, it was agreed that, for the first [nternational Bank. Important aspects of terms and 
year, aid should be primarily on a grant basis but conditions of loans include the interest rate, maturi- 
that some portion of the assistance should be on a ties, a “period of grace” for interest payments 
loan basis. With respect to the Free Territory of and/or amortization of principal, and the possibility 
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Trieste, it appeared desirable, until the situation of a postponement provision. 


was clarified, to treat any assistance as a grant. Since the decision on how to allocate aid as be- 
Finally, it was believed that assistance to Germany tween loans and grants takes account of the differ- 


should be subject to such terms of payment as may 
be determined by the peace settlement. 

In accordance with the general principles indi- 
cated above, the contemplated loan program as of 
September 30, 1948, for the first nine months of 
the European recovery program, was as shown in 
Table VI. 

Because of the time required to prepare and ap- 
prove the bilateral agreements with the participating 
countries and to negotiate details of the loan agree- 
ments, no loan agreements had been completed as 
of September 30,'1948, with the exception of a loan 
to Iceland. However, at that date, tentative agree- 


ences in the ability of various countries to repay 
loans, the terms of payment have been placed on 
a uniform basis among the borrowing countries, 
except for some variation in the schedules of amor- 
tization. 

The Council was in agreement that the rate of 
interest should be sufficient to cover the cost of 
money to the United States Government. In view 
of the broad purpose of the ECA loans, as part of 
a program directed toward the long-term economic 
recovery of Europe, the Council considered that 
the loans should have relatively long maturities and 
ment had been reached with various other partici- low interest Fates, 9D that some portion of the total 
pating countries. The terms of the loan of 2.3 mil. ECA aid could be placed on a loan basis without 
lion dollars to Iceland were subject to revision in “posing an undue annual burden on the bor- 


. . y ’ M 
the light of the terms of payment to be negotiated ‘OWers balances of payments. The Council con- 
with the other countries. sidered that a 35-year maturity and 2.5 per cent 


Terms of payment on ECA loans. The Adminis- interest rate would be appropriate for loans made 
trator for Economic Cooperation, in accordance during the first year of the program. 
with the Act of 1948, requested the advice of the The Council felt that there should be a period, 
Council as to the terms of payment on loans to probably extending beyond the end of the proposed 
participating countries. In giving its advice, the ERP program, during which no payments on prin- 
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cipal would be required, in order to allow the re- 
cipient countries to make adjustments necessary to 
enable them to begin repaying the loans. The 
Council therefore recommended that there should 
be no amortization of principal for a minimum 
period through June 1952 and a maximum period 
through June 30, 1956. The Council further recom- 
mended that no interest be charged for the period 
through June 30, 1952. It also was of the opinion 
that provision might be made in the loan contracts 
for consultation, between the United States Govern- 
ment and the individual borrowers during periods 
of unusual economic stringency, with a view to pos- 
sible postponement of dollar payment and the ac- 
ceptance of local currency. 

Local currency accounts. The Foreign Assistance 
Act requires that all countries receiving assistance 
in the form of dollar grants make special deposits 
in local currency commensurate in amount to the 
grants received. These funds may be held or 
used, by agreement between the participating coun- 
try and the United States, for purposes of internal 
monetary and financial stabilization, stimulation of 
productive activity, exploration for and develop- 
ment of new sources of wealth and for such other 
expenditures as may be consistent with the pur- 
poses of the Economic Cooperation Act, including 
local currency administrative expenditures of the 
United States incident to operations under the Act.® 

Local currency receipts under the European re- 
covery program in many countries have been of 
sizeable magnitude relative to government receipts 
and expenditures and the total money supply. The 
proper utilization of these funds may contribute to 
the achievement of a sound fiscal policy and may 
also finance needed investments. The use of the 
local currency counterpart funds is, however, only 
one factor in bringing about improvement in 
European finances and must be supplemented by 
other fiscal and monetary measures. 

The sale within any participating country of com- 
modities provided under the assistance program has 
an initial counter-inflationary effect. This counter- 
inflationary effect may be maintained through the 
local currency counterpart as long as the funds are 
immobilized or are used, under certain circum- 
stances, for a permanent net retirement of the gov- 
ernment debt. However, immobilization of local 
currency counterpart funds or their use for debt 
retirement are not in themselves sufficient to assure 
sound fiscal policy. The beneficial effects can be 


® The appropriation act specifies that not less than 5 per 
cent of each special local currency account shall be allocated 
to the use of the U. S. Government for expenditure for 
strategic materials where available, or for other local currency 
requirements of the United States. 
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offset by additional borrowing by the government. 
Such uses of counterpart funds are not substitutes 
for fundamental reforms which may be required 
to achieve lasting stability. 

Although the use of counterpart funds for in- 
vestment projects tends generally to offset the im- 
mediate counter-inflationary effect of the deposit, 
such use in selected fields can nevertheless con- 
tribute to European recovery where it results in 
increased productive capacity and more effective 
utilization of the labor force. 

The Council has recommended to the Adminis- 
trator that counterpart funds be released for debt 
retirement and for investment purposes only where 
the governments concerned have recommended such 
releases in conjunction with a financial program 
aimed at the achievement of internal monetary and 
financial stability. In several instances it has been 
necessary for the Council to recommend approval 
of these releases at the outset of a program of re- 
forms. But it has recommended that subsequent 
releases be made contingent upon a demonstration 
of effective implementation of the reform measures. 

The Council took the position, consistent with the 
Act, that local currency proceeds might also be used 
to facilitate intra-European trade and payments 
within the arrangements proposed by the par- 
ticipating countries, designed to facilitate and ex- 
pand intra-European trade on a multilateral basis. 

In the period under review the Council took 
action with regard to releases of counterpart funds 
in the following countries. 

France. In September 1948, the French Govern- 
ment requested United States agreement to periodic 
releases of the local currency counterpart funds to 
assist it in undertaking a newly announced eco- 
nomic and financial program. The Council offered 
no objection to the Administrator’s giving assurance 
that, if the economic and financial program pro- 
posed by the French Government were adopted, 
the United States Government would be favorably 
disposed to the release of appropriate amounts of 
counterpart funds in successive installments and 
with adequate safeguards. However, it was recom- 
mended that future releases of such funds should 
depend upon an evaluation of progress in the ac- 
complishments of the new French financial pro- 
gram. 

During September 1948, agreement was subse- 
quently reached between the United States and 
French Governments on the release of 45 billion 
francs of counterpart funds (approximately 150 
million dollars), to assist in financing a long-term 
program of investment and re-equipment, chiefly 
for the expansion of public utility and transporta- 
tion facilities. 
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United Kingdom. It has been the policy in the 
United Kingdom to use local currency receipts from 
foreign aid to retire the public debt. Since the 
United Kingdom had recently operated on a 
balanced budget the Council considered that this 
would be a desirable use of counterpart funds. 

Greece. In June 1948, the Greek Government, 
with the concurrence of the United States Mission, 
requested permission to use the local currency 
counterpart funds for the purpose of meeting a 
serious budgetary deficit and to provide means to 
undertake programs of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation. 

The Council recommended that if the monetary 
and stabilization undertakings of the Greek Govern- 
ment were carried out in substance, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration consider favorably the 
release of appropriate portions of the counterpart 
funds for the following purposes: to supplement 
private Greek capital in financing capital imports; 
for a refugee, public health and welfare program; 
and for a reconstruction and rehabilitation program 
designed to stabilize the level of incomes and prices. 
However, the Council advised that the amount and 
timing of the expenditures, particularly for the re- 
construction program, should be determined in the 
light of current inflationary developments. 

Trieste. The Council expressed the opinion that 
the local currency counterpart should be used in 
connection with a program of expenditures to stimu- 
late productive activity, particularly in those key 
industries in the Allied Zone whose economic re- 
covery would contribute to the economic recovery 
of Western Europe. 

Plans to facilitate intra-European trade. Postwar 
trade among European countries has been carried 
on in terms of a network of bilateral payments and 
clearing agreements, which resulted, in part, from 
the inconvertibility of currencies and the relatively 
small amount of dollars and gold available for the 
settlement of international balances. These agree- 
ments characteristically provided for the clearing of 
transactions between the central banks of the coun- 
tries concerned, and for the mutual extension of 
certain credit lines to cover net balances resulting 
from transactions. As this systen? developed, some 
countries found themselves generally in the position 
of creditors on payments account, while others were 
consistently debtors. The exhaustion of credit 
margins and the necessity of settlement of accounts 
with dollars or gold has, from time to time, imposed 
serious strains on the continuance or expansion of 
intra-European trade. 

To deal with this problem various plans were sug- 
gested and given limited trial. It was found that 
one of the basic difficulties was that the countries 
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with a surplus on current account were unable 
or unwilling to extend further credits against pay- 
ment in inconvertible currencies, which could not 
readily be used to secure necessary goods. After a 
limited experiment based entirely upon the use of 
European currencies, an arrangement which in 
practice proved inadequate, it was proposed that 
the aid provided to Europe by the United States 
should be used to facilitate the operation of the 
payments mechanism for intra-European trade. 
The Council considered this proposal and advised 
the Administrator for Economic Cooperation to 
agree to a mechanism whereby part of the dollar 
aid made available to Europe would be extended 
as “conditional aid,” i.e., a country receiving this 
aid would make available to other European coun- 
tries an equivalent amount of its own currency 
to finance adverse balances. Total dollar aid to 
Western Europe is not increased by this scheme, 
since a portion of the dollars supplied to assist the 
participating countries in covering their dollar 
deficits is simply provided on the condition that 
the receivers will make equivalent credits in their 
own currencies available to other participants. The 
Council, in giving its approval to this proposal, 
called the attention of the Administrator to certain 
conditions which indicated that the proposal would 
not of itself be an entirely adequate method of deal- 
ing with the European trade problem. Thus it 
emphasized the desirability of funding by the par- 
ticipating countries of the outstanding clearing 
debts and the extension of additional credits to each 
other as part of a program of facilitating European 
recovery. Moreover, it believed that any plan for 
facilitating intra-European trade and payments 
should contain provision for making steady progress 
toward complete self-financing of such trade. 
Conversion or exchange rates in the ECA program. 
The Administrator requested the Council’s advice 
on the proper conversion rates to be used for de- 
termining the local currency equivalent of United 
States grants to participating countries and the rates 
to be used in administering the guaranty provisions. 
In accordance with the bilateral agreements, the 
rates to be used in computing the local currency 
equivalent of grants were to be determined by the 
United States in agreement with the country con- 
cerned. The Council recommended that these rates 
should be the par value of the currency where the 
country had a par value agreed by the International 
Monetary Fund. For other countries receiving 
grants, special formulae were used, in view of the 
complexities of their exchange systems. 
The Administrator for Economic Cooperation is 
authorized by Section 111(b)(3) of the Economic 
Cooperation Act to guarantee the conversion into 
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dollars of the income of approved new investments 
in the participating countries, or of the proceeds of 
the amortization or liquidation of such investments. 
The guaranty to any person, according to the Act, 
shall not exceed the amount of dollars invested, 
with the approval of the Administrator, in the 
project. The Council recommended that guaranty 
contracts should call for payments only when trans- 
fers into dollars, through legal channels, were 
blocked. Where the country has a unitary system 
of exchange rates based upon an agreed par value, 
the rate for purposes of the guaranty should be the 
selling rate for United States dollars. In other cases 
the Council recommended formulae which took 
into consideration the rates applicable to transfers 
of income and capital at the time prior to blocking. 
It was agreed that in the application of the formulae 
there should be consultation with the Secretary of 
the Treasury and, in appropriate cases, with the 
National Advisory Council. 


ASSISTANCE FOR ASIA 


China. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 pro- 
vides, under title IV, for aid to China. The Act 


states that the assistance extended shall be subject 
to the applicable provisions of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948. 

The Council recommended to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, on the basis of a study 
of China’s capacity to repay, that all aid to China 


with the exception of assistance to finance recon- 
struction projects be on a grant basis, and advised 
that consideration would be given to the basis for 
the extension of aid to finance reconstruction proj- 
ects when the nature of the projects became known. 
In view of the rapid inflation in China, the Council 
recommended the use of certain special arrange- 
ments regarding local currency deposits. 

Japan, Korea, and Ryukyu Islands. During the 
period under survey the Council reviewed a re- 
quest for appropriations, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, to be used for the economic 
recovery of Japan, Korea, and the Ryukyu Islands. 
Japan’s economic position has changed considerably, 
viewed against the backdrop of the prewar period. 
Once able to balance its foreign trade, Japan now 
has lost its preferred position in markets which 
formerly constituted the yen bloc, and no longer 
has access to sources of cheap raw materials and 
food. Investment income has disappeared with the 
vesting, by allied and other countries, of Japan’s 
external assets; earnings of the merchant marine, 
reduced to about one-fifth of its peak size, cover but 
a small fraction of Japan’s huge trade deficit. These 
developments, together with the sharp postwar in- 
flation, were considered by the Council, which de- 
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termined that a recovery program would be appro- 
priate, but expressed the opinion that this program 
should be accompanied by measures which would 
achieve internal economic stability and effectively 
enforce the economic controls necessary thereto. 

With respect to Korea and the Ryukyu Islands, 
the Council, taking note of the especially serious 
internal obstacles to recovery within the two areas 
and of the relief character of a substantial portion 
of the commodities to be purchased, offered no ob- 
jection to the requested appropriation, in view of 
the special responsibilities of the United States 
Government in the two areas. 

Consistently with the purposes of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948, the Congress appropriated 
funds for economic rehabilitation programs in 
Japan, South Korea, and the Ryukyu Islands. 


Export-Import BANK CREDITS 


During the period under review, the Council con- 
tinued to work closely with the Export-Import Bank 
to facilitate coordination of the Bank’s policies with 
those of other agencies concerned with foreign lend- 
ing. New credits authorized by the Bank during 
this period totaled 60.3 million dollars. 

Cotton credit to Japan. The Export-Import Bank 
referred to the Council a proposal for credits to be 
participated in by the Bank and American com- 
mercial banks to finance the purchase of United 
States cotton for manufacture in Japan. Previously, 
the Department of the Army had requested that the 
Council consider the terms of this proposed credit. 
The proposal provided for credits to run for not 
more than 10 months, to mature not later than De- 
cember 31, 1949, and not to exceed 60 million dol- 
lars outstanding at any time. These credits would 
be apportioned among the Export-Import Bank 
and four American commercial banks, a maximum 
of 29 million dollars to be loaned by the Export- 
Import Bank and the remainder by commercial 
banks. Interest charges on such credits would vary 
between 2% per cent and 34 per cent and there 
would be a commission charge of 4 of | per cent 
of the face amount of letters of credit to be issued 
by commercial banks under the proposed plan. 
Ultimate security for the advances would consist 
of that amount of gold and silver held by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, which 
was in excess of gold and silver restitution claims 
against Japan. 

The Council offered no objection to consideration 
by the Export-Import Bank of this credit. Prior 
to September 30, 1948, the Export-Import Bank’s 
participation was reduced to a total of 26 million 
dollars, increasing the commercial banks’ participa- 
tion to 34 million. 
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Aircraft credits to Swedish Airlines. An applica- 
tion of Douglas Aircraft Corporation to the Export- 
Import Bank for assistance in financing the export 
sale of aircraft to the Swedish Airlines was referred 
to the Council. The Bank was asked to participate 
to the extent of $2,125,000 with private commercial 
banks and the Douglas Corporation. It was ex- 
pected that private banks would participate in the 
amount of $675,000 with the Douglas Corporation 
taking the’ remaining portion in the amount of 
$500,000. The total financing amounted to 3.3 
million dollars. 

The Council had previously approved, in July 
1946 and February 1948, consideration by the 
Export-Import Bank of credits aggregating not 
more than 27 million dollars for financing the pur- 
chase of United States air transportation equip- 
ment where private credit for that purpose was 
not available. The further increase of $2,125,000 
was approved by the Council in June 1948. 

Reconstruction loan to Colombia. During the Inter- 
American Conference held in Bogota, a serious out- 
break by revolutionary forces caused considerable 
destruction in the city. The American delegation 
in Bogota transmitted to Washington a request that 
financial aid be extended to Colombia in order to 
provide for reconstruction. The Council was ad- 
vised of this request and in April 1948 approved 
consideration by the Export-Import Bank of a 10 
million dollar loan to Colombia for the recon- 
struction of Bogota. 

Cotton credit to Finland. The Export-Import Bank 
brought to the attention of the Council an applica- 
tion by the Government of Finland for a 15 month 
credit of 5 million dollars with a rate of interest of 
2.5 per cent per annum to finance the purchase of 
raw cotton in the United States. The Export- 
Import Bank, with the approval of the Council, had 
earmarked 100 million dollars for the extension of 
cotton credits to European countries. Because the 
proposed credit, in addition to outstanding credits, 
was within the earmarked 100 million dollars, the 
Council did not consider that specific action was 
necessary on this proposal, and did not object to the 
contemplated exténsion of the credit. 

Proposal to increase lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank. Proposals for the creation of an Inter- 
American Bank were considered by the United 
States Government during the early part of 1948, 
and these proposals were presented to the Council. 
The Council was of the view that existing financial 
organizations, such as the Export-Import Bank 
and the International Bank, were appropriate to 
handle both short- and long-term foreign loan ap- 
plications presented by Latin American countries, 
but, in view of the relatively small uncommitted 
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resources of the Export-Import Bank at that time, 
the Council approved the introduction of legisla- 
tion in the Congress to increase the lending author- 


Tasce VII 


Net Crepirs AUTHORIZED BY THE Export-Import BANK 
Jury 1, 1945-Sepr. 30, 1948? 


[In millions of dollars] 





Recon- 
Area and country | Total || struc- 
tion 








Total, all areas. .|2,618.6)|1 008.6 
ew 971.9 
1,200. 


205. 
132. 


Unallotted cot- 
ton credits. .. 


Total, Latin 
America 


Miscellaneous... . 
Total, Asia and 
Africa 


























Cancellations and expirations deducted. Numerous small 
exporter-importer loans extended by the Bank, July 1, 1945, 
through Sept. 30, 1948, excluded. Also excluded are Mexican 
authorizations of 30 million dollars, and a Peruvian authorization 
of $400,000 approved prior to June 30, 1945, recorded on Export- 
Import Bank ks subsequent to June 30, 1945. 

Credits extended by Export-Import Bank under general ap- 
proval of the Council. Hungarian credit of 7 million dollars 
cancelled Apr. 2, 1947. 

* Excludes participation by private banks. 

‘ For financing purchases, 

5 For financing food purchases. 

* Revolving credit (of 1.3 million dollars shown for Austria, 
$800,000 is revolving). 
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ity of the Export-Import Bank by 500 million dol- 
lars. Hearings were held, but legislation had not 
been enacted as of the date of this report. 


As of September 30, 1948, the resources of the 
Export-Import Bank were distributed as follows 
(in millions of dollars): 


Total lending authority 

Loans outstanding 
Undisbursed commitments 
Uncommitted lending authority 


Table VII shows the distribution of net credits 
authorized by country and object of financing. 


SunpryY FinanciAL Prosiems 

Commodity Credit Corporation credits. [n June 
1948, the Department of Agriculture through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation submitted for the 
consideration of the Council an agreement with the 
Indonesian Government under which the Corpo- 
ration would make available 25 million dollars for 
the purchase of incentive goods (textiles, food, 
household articles, etc.) to be used to stimulate the 
production and procurement of copra and palm oil 
for export. The agreement would be effective for 
a two-year period from the date of execution, and 
payments would be made by the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment in amounts of 1.5 million dollars each 
month for the last six months of the agreement. 
Any balance due at the end of the agreement would 
be paid in full not later than 90 days after termi- 
nation of the agreement, while interest would be 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum. Ability to re- 
pay by the Indonesian Government was based upon 
anticipated export proceeds of copra and palm oil 
in 1948 at the equivalent of 90 million to 100 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation had ex- 
tended assistance to Indonesia in 1946 and the 
amount made available, 9.4 million dollars, was 
used to stimulate the production of copra. This 
agreement terminated on December 31, 1947, and 
the loan was fully repaid. 

The Council offered no objection to the extension 
of the 25 million dollar credit by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the Indonesian Government. 

War Assets Administration foreign credits. War 
Assets Administration credit agreements with for- 
eign governments were inaugurated at a time when 
the agency held in its inventory large amounts of 
property which it appeared could not then be 
absorbed by the national economy. After the 
adoption of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
the question arose as to whether the War Assets 
Administration should continue such credits. 
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It was concluded that the continuance of the 
credits would further the objective of European re. 
covery. Nevertheless, the War Assets Administra- 
tion was of the opinion that no new credits to 
foreign governments should be extended and that 
it might be advisable in some instances to consider 
reducing the amounts of existing credit agreements, 
since inventories of surplus property available to 
foreign governments after prior domestic claims 
were met had been considerably reduced. The 
Council concurred in this view, with the reserva- 
tion that the door should not be closed entirely on 
War Assets Administration foreign credits since 
there might arise exceptional circumstances under 
which it would be appropriate to extend small 
credits to particular countries, especially to those 
not eligible for assistance under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1948. The War Assets Administrator 
agreed that under such circumstances small addi- 
tional credits might be made to countries outside of 
the European recovery program. 

During September 1948, the Administrator re- 
quested the advice of the Council as to the de- 
sirability of extending six credit agreements sched- 
uled to expire in the latter part of the year. The 
Council approved consideration by the agency of 
the extension to December 31, 1948 of the credit 
agreements with the governments of Finland, the 
Philippines, the Netherlands, Haiti, Norwzy, and 
Austria. 


Tasce VIII 


War Assets ADMINISTRATION CREDIT AGREEMENTS WITH 
Foreicn GovERNMENTS, AS OF SepT. 30, 1948 





| Total credit 
Amount | approvals 
Sept. 30, 1948 


Country a 
| i 
\ _... {$117,258 000 $20 ,061 , 886 
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44,113,991 
13,589,975 
10,408 ,540 
6,176,335 


4,764,071 
8,076,048 
9 , 863 296 
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Total.... 


5,886 ,009 
1,410,025 
1,591,450 
3,823 ,665 


5,235,929 
1,923,952 
136,704 
54,152 


France... ay 
Netherlands...... 
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Certain applications which had been previously 
approved by the Council had not resulted in credit 
agreements as of September 30, 1948. 

Joint Brazil-United States Technical Commission. 
Consultation between representatives of the con- 
stituent agencies of the Council and the United 
States Section of the Joint Brazil-United States 
Technical Commission took place during August 
1948. This Commission is a product of discussions 
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held between the United States Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Brazilian President and Finance 
Minister during 1947, at which time it was agreed 
that a small group of United States technicians 
would be sent to Brazil to work with a similar 
group of Brazilians in arriving at determinations as 
to the most effective utilization of Brazilian re- 
sources. Terms of reference of the Commission as 


agreed by the two governments are as follows: 


“The Joint Brazil-United States Technical Com- 
mission should endeavor to analyze the factors in 
Brazil which are tending to promote or to retard 
the economic development of Brazil. This might 
involve a broad appraisal of the manner, directions, 
and rates of development of the Brazilian economy, 
looking toward the most effective and balanced 
utilization of Brazilian resources. The Commis- 
sion should give particular attention to the capacity 
of Brazil for economic expansion through the maxi- 
mum use of its internal resources. The Commis- 
sion shall not undertake to appraise the merits of 
specific projects or to evaluate the desirability of 
obtaining foreign financing. The Commission, 
however, should consider measures designed to en- 
courage the flow of private capital to Brazil and 
where appropriate, may make broad recommenda- 


tions relative to measures which might facilitate 
economic development in Brazil. 

“The Commission should direct its attention to- 
ward an analysis of (1) Brazil’s natural and capital 
resources, (2) the supply of labor, particularly 
skilled labor, (3) problems in fiscal and banking 
fields, (4) problems of domestic and international 
trade, and (5) the position of Brazil in the world 
economy.” 


The United States Section of the Commission left 
for Brazil on August 27, 1948. 

United States-Mexican stabilization agreement. 
During the.period under review, Mexico purchased 
7 million dollars in exchange for pesos, following 
purchases of 30 million in the previous six-month 
period. Out of the total of 50 million dollars under 
the United States-Mexican stabilization agreement of 
May 13, 1947, there remained 13 million potentially 
available to Mexico as of September 30, 1948. 

A heavy loss of reserves forced Mexico to with- 
draw support from the peso on July 22, 1948. As 
of September 30, 1948, the Mexican Government 
had not submitted a new par value to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Further discussion of 
Mexico’s relations with the Fund is contained in 
Section IV of this report. 


IV. ACTIVITIES RELATING TO THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The National Advisory Council, in accordance 
with statutory authority, continued to coordinate 
the activities of the United States representatives 
of the Fund and the Bank with those of other 
agencies of the Government, by consulting and 
advising with them on major problems arising in 
administration of the Fund and the Bank. The 
United States Executive Directors of these institu- 
tions or their Alternates, have attended the Coun- 
cil’s meetings regularly, and have participated con- 
tinuously in the work of its Staff Committee. 


Tuirp ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE FUND 
AND THE BANK 


The Boards of ‘Governors of the Fund and the 
Bank held their third annual meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 27—October 1, 1948. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, John W. Snyder, as 
United States Governor of both institutions, and 
William L. Clayton, as Alternate Governor, at- 
tended. Andrew N. Overby and Frank A. South- 
ard, Jr. were appointed temporary United States 
Alternate Governors for the purpose of these meet- 
ings. The Executive Directors also participated 
in these meetings, as did representatives of the con- 
stituent agencies of the Council. 
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At these meetings the application of Siam for 
membership was approved, various by-laws of the 
organizations were amended, and the Honduran 
request for a reduction in its Fund quota was 
granted. The Boards of Governors received the 
annual reports, the reports on audit, and the 1949 
administrative budgets. At the closing session, the 
Governor of France was elected Chairman for the 
coming year, and the Governors of China, India, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States were 
elected Vice Chairmen. It was decided to hold the 
fourth annual meetings in Washington in the 
month of September 1949. 


MEMBERSHIP CHANGES IN THE FUND AND THE BANK 


In the period under review, one new country, 
Austria, was admitted to membership in the Fund 
and the Bank. The Council favored the approval 
of the Austrian application. Subsequently, the 
Boards of Governors admitted Austria as a mem- 
ber with a quota in the Fund of 50 million dollars, 
and a like amount as a subscription to the Bank. 
Austria formally became the 47th member of the 
two organizations on August 27, 1948. 

On August 6, 1948, the Council advised the 
United States Governor and the United States 
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Executive Directors of the Fund and the Bank that 
it favored the approval of the membership appli- 
cation of Siam. At the third annual meetings in 
September 1948, the Boards of Governors accepted 
the Siamese request for membership, providing for 
a quota in the Fund of 12.5 million dollars, with a 
like amount as a subscription to the Bank. Mem- 
bership is open to Siam until March 31, 1949. 

At the second annual meeting in London, the 
Boards of Governors agreed to increase the quota 
of Iran in the Fund from 25 million dollars to 35 
million, conditional upon a proportionate increase 
in its subscription to the Bank. The increased 
Bank subscription was received and accepted on 
June 28, 1948. The new Iranian quota in the 
Fund became effective on July 21, 1948, and pay- 
ment was received on August 18, 1948. 

On September 30, 1948, 47 countries were mem- 
bers of the Fund and the Bank. 


Tue Funp 


The International Monetary Fund provides ma- 
chinery for international consultation and col- 
laboration on international monetary problems. 
From time to time, during the period under review, 
member countries have consulted the Fund con- 
cerning the various factors affecting their balances 
of payments and exchange rates, and the Fund has 
given advice to its members in connection with 
such problems. It has recognized that questions 
of foreign exchange cannot be separated from 
those of monetary, trade, and fiscal policy. In 
the judgment of the Council, real progress has 
been made in establishing the Fund as a tech- 
nical advisory and consultative body on_inter- 
national exchange problems, and in implementing 
the purposes of the Articles of Agreement. In con- 
formity with its Articles, the Fund also has pro- 
vided assistance to its members to help meet their 
balance of payments deficits on current account. 

Par values. On April 23, 1948, the Fund an- 
nounced that it had accepted a par value of one 
United States dollar for the Dominican peso. On 
July 14, 1948, the Fund also announced that it had 
agreed to the establishment of an initial par value 
of 5.40541 cents for the Brazilian cruzeiro. The 
United States Executive Director, acting with the 
approval of the Council, supported these decisions. 

On July 22, 1948, the Bank of Mexico withdrew 
its support of the 20.6 cent initial par value of the 
peso agreed with the Fund. The principal reason 
for this action was a continuous heavy drain on 
Mexico’s foreign exchange reserves throughout 
the postwar period, and especially during the first 
seven months of 1948. In accordance with the 
United States-Mexican Stabilization Agreement, 
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Mexico discussed this matter fully with the officials 
of the United States Treasury. Representatives of 
the Treasury and representatives of the Fund have 
continued discussions with Mexican officials on the 
problem. 

Quotas. At the third annual meeting, the Board 
of Governors agreed to a request by the Govern- 
ment of Honduras for a reduction in its Fund 
quota from $2,500,000 to $500,000. 

Exchange restrictions. The Fund has continually 
advised those of its members engaging in multiple 
exchange practices of its interest in the unification 
of their exchange rate structures, and, during the 
period under review, some of these members took 
steps working towards establishment of a unitary 
rate. Because of acute balance of payments deficits, 
however, a number of countries have felt obliged to 
continue their multiple exchange practices as well 
as other restrictions on payments and transfers for 
current account. In many of these latter cases, the 
Fund recommended fiscal and monetary measures 
best suited to promote the establishment of a 
unitary rate at some future date. 

At its meeting of June 11, 1948, the Executive 
Directors of the Fund considered, at the request of 
the Government of Colombia, recent revisions in 
Colombia’s foreign exchange system. The new 
regulations provided for taxes on imports, as well 
as premia for exports, designed to alleviate the 
Colombian exchange difficulties. The Fund with- 
held its approval of the proposals, despite their 
temporary nature, since they contained features di- 
rectly in conflict with the policies of the Fund. 
However, further consultations continued between 
representatives of the Fund and the Colombian 
Government. 

On September 7, 1948, the Fund announced that 
it had been carrying on a series of discussions 
with the Government of Peru regarding measures 
which that Government proposed to take to re- 
store its international payments position. The 
measures proposed included a surcharge on im- 
ports of nonessential and luxury goods, as well as 
a higher return on exports. The Fund emphasized 
that such exchange measures can be effective only 
if they are accompanied by determined efforts of 
the government to halt inflation, to secure addi- 
tional revenue from sources other than exchange 
taxes, and to limit the expansion of bank credit. 
The Fund announced that its consultations with 
Peru, conducted in a spirit of complete cooperation, 
were expected to continue until the desired aims 
were realized. 

Fund exchange transactions. During the six 
months April 1, 1948 through September 30, 1948, 
the Fund sold an equivalent of 39.8 million dollars 
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to member countries in exchange for their own 
currencies. Of this amount 11.4 million rep- 
resented the dollar equivalent of Belgian francs 
sold by the Fund to the Netherlands and Norway. 
These latter transactions constituted the first sales 
of Belgian francs made by the Fund to date. Table 
IX presents a detailed breakdown of all Fund cur- 
rency sales through September 30, 1948. 


Taste IX 


CuRRENCY SALES OF THE INTERNATIONAL MoNETARY FuND 
Mar. 31, 1947-Sepr. 30, 1948 


[In millions of United States dollars] 





Six months ending 





to . 
Country Sept. 1948 1948 1947 
30 


| Sept. 30, | MAT) sept. 30, 
| 


1948 

| U.S. | Bel- | U.S. S. | Pounds 
| dol- | gian | dol- ster- 
\ lars | francs} lars") lars ling 











— i 


Total, all countries. 639.9) 28.4) 11.4 |391.1 


Total, Europe....... . } 356.8 


United Kingdom. . . . 240.0 
France eueee 5. Ps ree pf 
Netherlands. ...... a . 44.5 
Belgium.......... . rr Se 


Denmark. . 

Norway . 
Czechoslovakia... . . 
_ NES ere 


Total, other coun- 
tries..... ied 


India 
Mexico. .. 
Chile 
Ethiopia. . 























1 No other currencies were sold by the Fund during this period. 


Fund relations with proposed International Trade 
Organization. [n response to an invitation from the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, the Fund participated in the meetings at 
which the International Trade Organization Char- 
ter was drafted, and also contributed to the formu- 
lation of practicable arrangements for cooperation 
between the Fund and the International Trade 
Organization. Both of these organizations are con- 
cerned with the external economic position of mem- 
ber nations. While the Fund approaches the prob- 
lem of achieving and maintaining a sound ex- 
ternal economic position of members primarily 
from the financial side, the International Trade Or- 
ganization approaches this problem from the view- 
point of commercial policy. This interdependence 
makes full cooperation between the Fund and 
the International Trade Organization imperative. 
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Under its Charter, the International Trade Organi- 
zation will seek agreement with the Fund regard- 
ing procedures for consultation on monetary and 
related questions. A parallel provision is also con- 
tained in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

Organizational changes. On June 16, 1948, the 
President of the United States, with the advice and 
consent of the United States Senate, appointed Mr. 
Henry J. Tasca as United States Alternate Execu- 
tive Director on the Fund. Mr. Tasca succeeded 
Mr. George F. Luthringer, whose resignation as 
United States Alternate Executive Director to be- 
come Deputy Director of the Research Department 
of the Fund became effective July 2, 1948. 

The Fund and the ERP. The resources of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund are not intended to 
meet the type of financing which the ECA pro- 
gram is designed to cover. In general, use of the 
resources of the Fund is limited in accordance with 
its purposes, to giving temporary assistance in 
financing balance of payments deficits on current 
account for monetary stabilization operations. On 
April 20, 1948, the Fund issued a policy statement 
on this subject which, in part, stated: 


“For the first year the attitude of the Fund and 
ERP members should be that such members should 
request the purchase of U. S. dollars from the Fund 
only in exceptional or unforeseen cases. The Fund 
and members participating in ERP should have as 
their objective to maintain the resources of the 
Fund at a safe and reasonable level during the 
ERP period in order that at the end of the period 
such members will have unencumbered access to 
the resources of the Fund.” 


The Council agreed substantially with these 
views. 
Tue Bank 


Loans and disbursements. On May 25, 1948, a sup- 
plemental loan agreement was entered into between 
the Bank and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
providing for certain modifications in the loan 
agreement of August 7, 1947, by which an amount 
of 195 million dollars was made available to the 
Netherlands. These modifications were in the 
form of a new loan of 17 million Swiss francs 
(equivalent to $3,955,788), and cancellation of an 
equal portion of the original loan. The Swiss 
francs were acquired through the sale of Interna- 
tional Bank 2.5 per cent Swiss Franc Serial Bonds 
to the Bank for International Settlements at par 
and accrued interest. The supplemental loan agree- 
ment became effective on June 1, 1948. 

The serial bonds, maturing in 1953 and 1954, 
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were the first bonds to be issued by the Bank in 
other than dollar denominations. From a long- 


term viewpoint, it is desirable that the Bank supple- 
ment its borrowing in the United States through 
tapping other sources of capital, since international 
capital transactions in currencies other than dollars 
may also contribute to the expansion of trade. 


Taste X 


Status oF INTERNATIONAL BANK Loans as oF Sept. 30, 1948 





Unused 
balance of 
commitment 


Loan 
commit- 
ment 


Disburse- 


Bo 
rrower enone 





Total, all loans. $525 ,000 ,000 | $490 , 776, 505 | $34,223,495 
Credit National(France)|$250 ,000 ,000 | $250 ,000 ,000 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
195,000,000; 195,000 ,000 


0 Saar ie a 
Kingdom of Denmark..| 40,000,000! 24,987,513 
16 ,000 ,000} 


Republic of Chile 
12 ,000 ,000 





15,012,487 
16 ,000 ,000 


Grand Duchy of Lux- 
embourg. . es | 

Dutch shipping com- | 
panies (loan guaran- 
teed by the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands) . 


8,788,992 





12,000,000; 12,000,000 








On July 29, 1948, agreements were executed pro- 
viding for loans to four of the principal Dutch 
shipping companies to finance the entire purchase 
price of six merchant vessels, each costing 2 million 
dollars, for the Dutch merchant marine. Each of 
the six loans was secured by a Netherlands ship 
mortgage, and was represented by serial mortgage 
notes repayable in 20 equal half-yearly maturities of 
$100,000, bearing interest at the rate of 2.5 per cent 
per annum. In addition, the borrowers were to 
pay to the Bank a commission of one per cent per 
annum and a service charge of 1/16 per cent per 
annum. Repayments begin on January 15, 1949, 
with the last installment due on July 15, 1958. Pay- 
ment of principal, interest, commission, and service 
charges is fully guaranteed by the Netherlands 
Government. 

On August 6, 1948, a group of 10 United States 
commercial and savings banks purchased from the 
International Bank all of the notes maturing in the 
first six years, and part of those maturing in the 
seventh year. These notes were guaranteed by the 
International Bank. The remaining 3.9 million 
dollars of the notes were retained in its portfolio. 

The Council was in agreement with the Bank as 
to the desirability of making the loans, since the 
newly acquired vessels may be expected to save or 
earn for the Netherlands at least sufficient dollars 
over the period of the amortization to meet the 
whole service of the loans, entirely apart from the 
benefits of returns in other currencies. Inasmuch 
as shipping is the most important balance of pay- 
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ments item outside of exports and imports, a re- 
vival of prewar earning power in shipping would 
contribute vitally to the improvement of the Neth- 
erlands balance of payments position. 

From May 9, 1947, through September 30, 1948, 
the Bank had made loan commitments aggre- 
gating over half a billion dollars. More than nine. 
tenths of this amount had been disbursed by Sep. 
tember 30, 1948, as shown in Table X. 

Legislation. During the period under review the 
Council agreed to support, by appropriate steps, 
amendment of the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, so as to exempt 
securities issued or guaranteed by the International 
Bank from those Acts, and to support the amend- 
ment of the National Bank Act so as to permit 
dealing in these securities by member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System (subject to existing limi- 
tations on the total amount of securities of any one 
obligor that a member bank may hold at any one 
time). It was the Council’s opinion that the Se- 
curities Acts had not been enacted with a view to 
regulating the issuance of and dealings in the se- 
curities of an international institution such as the 
Bank. In the Eightieth Congress, Second Session, 
legislation incorporating these amendments was 
favorably reported by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency and passed by the Senate 
subject to a motion to reconsider. This legislation 
was also given a hearing by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives but was not reported by that com- 
mittee. 

Advisory Council. The first annual meeting of 
the Bank’s Advisory Council was held from July 
19 to July 23, 1948, at the principal office of the 
Bank in Washington, D. C. This Council, organ- 
ized in accordance with Article V Section 6 of the 
Bank’s Articles of Agreement, comprises 10 mem- 
bers, nine selected by the Board of Governors at 


MEMBERSHIP AND REPRESENTATION ON Apvisory CoUNCIL 
OF INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 





Name Nationality Representation 





Sir Arthur Salter United Kingdom Chairman 
Edward E. Brown 
Herbert C. Hoover 
R. Dickson Harkness 


Leon Jouhaux 
Michael Kalecki 
Pedro Beltran 


Sir C. V. Raman India 
Lionel Robbins United Kingdom 
S. K. Alfred Sze China 


United States 
United States 
Canada 


Banking 
Commerce 
Industry 


Labor 
Economics 
Agriculture 


France 
Poland 
Peru 


Science _ 
Economics _ 
Other Activities 
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their second annual meeting, and a tenth selected 
by subsequent vote of the Governors completed on 
April 30, 1948. 

The function of the Advisory Council is to con- 
sult with officials of the Bank on matters com- 
prehending world-wide economic and financial 
problems, particularly those confronting member 
countries. At its first annual meeting, a full ex- 
change of views took place with respect to the more 
important policies of the Bank. The Advisory 
Council did not, however, render a formal report. 

Fiscal operations. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, net income of the International Bank 
exceeded 4 million dollars, sufficient to eliminate by 
a considerable margin the one million dollar deficit 
existing on June 30, 1947, and, in addition, 3 mil- 
lion dollars was placed into the special reserve. 
For the three months ending September 30, 1948, 


the Bank reported a net income in excess of 2.3 
million dollars, exclusive of over 1.2 million paid 
into its special reserve. Operations for the similar 
period in 1947 resulted in a net loss of $878,000. 
As of September 30, 1948, the Bank had an earned 
surplus of over 5.3 million dollars, plus nearly 4.3 
million in the special reserve. 

Future lending. As of September 30, 1948, the 
Bank had uncommitted loanable funds amounting 
to approximately 475 million dollars, and had 
received numerous loan requests which were at 
various stages of investigation and completion. The 
Bank is expected to place particular emphasis on its 
developmental activities during the next year; and 
although it will continue to provide a source of 
funds for some of the countries participating in the 
European recovery program it is not likely that 
such assistance will be on a large scale. 
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Administrative interpretations of banking laws, new regulations issued by the 
Board of Governors, and other similar material. 





—_——... 





Reserves 
Amendment to Regulation D Supplement 


The Board of Governors, on April 28, 1949, 
amended the Supplement to Regulation D, re- 
lating to reserves required to be maintained by 
member banks with Federal Reserve Banks, so as 
to decrease the reserve requirements of member 
banks, effective as to banks in reserve and central 
reserve cities at the opening of business on May 5, 
1949, and as to other member banks at the opening 
of business on May 1, 1949. There is set forth 
below the text of the amended Supplement: 


SUPPLEMENT TO REGULATION D 


Effective as to member banks not in reserve and 
central reserve cities at opening of business on May 
1, 1949, and as to member banks in reserve and 
central reserve cities at opening of business on May 
5, 1949. 


RESERVES REQUIRED TO BE MAINTAINED 
BY MEMBER BANKS WITH FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 19 of the 
Federal Reserve Act and section 2(a) of its Regu- 
lation D, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System hereby prescribes the following 
reserve balances which each member bank of the 
Federal Reserve System is required to maintain on 
deposit with the Federal Reserve Bank of its 
district: 


7 per cent of its time deposits plus— 

15 per cent of its net demand deposits if not 
in a reserve or central reserve city; 

21 per cent of its net demand deposits if in a 
reserve city, except as to any bank located in an 
outlying district of a reserve city or in territory 
added to such city by the extension of the city’s 
corporate limits, which, by the affirmative vote of 
five members of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, is permitted to main- 
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tain 15 per cent reserves against its net demand 
deposits; 

24 per cent of its net demand deposits if located 
in a central reserve city, except as to any bank 
located in an outlying district of a central reserve 
city or in territory added to such city by the ex- 
tension of the city’s corporate limits, which, by 
the affirmative vote of five members of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, is 
permitted to maintain 15 per cent or 21 per cent 
reserves against its net demand deposits. 


Margin Requirements 
Amendments to Regulations T and U 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, effective May 1, 1949, adopted technical 
amendments to Regulation T, “Extension and 
Maintenance of Credit by Brokers, Dealers, and 
Members of National Securities Exchanges,” and 
Regulation U, “Loans by Banks for the Purpose of 
Purchasing or Carrying Stocks Registered on a 
National Securities Exchange,” in order to facilitate 
and simplify operations under these regulations. 
One change further liberalizes rules on withdrawals 
and substitutions, while another simplifies the rules 
to be followed by brokers and dealers in connection 
with cash accounts. The texts of the amendments 
are as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 8 to REGULATION T 


Effective May 1, 1949, Regulation T is hereby 
amended in the following respects: 


1. The second paragraph of section 3(4) of Reg- 


ulation T is amended to read as follows: 


A transaction consisting of a withdrawal of 
cash or registered or exempted securities from a 
general account shall be permissible only on con- 
dition that no cash or securities need to be de- 
posited in the account in connection with a trans- 
action on a previous day and that, in addition, 
the transactions (including such withdrawal) on 
the day of such withdrawal would not create an 
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excess of the adjusted debit balance of the account 
over the maximum loan value of the securities in 
the account or increase any such excess. 


2. Section 4(c)(7) of Regulation T is amended 
to read as follows: 


(7) The 7-day periods specified in this section 
4(c) refer to 7 full business days. The 35-day 
period and the 90-day period specified herein 
refer to calendar days, but if the last day of any 
such period is a Saturday, Sunday, or holiday, 
such period shall be considered to end on the 
next full business day. For the purposes of this 
section 4(c), a creditor may, at his option, dis- 
regard any sum due by the customer not exceed- 
ing $100. 


3. Section 4(c)(8) of Regulation T is amended 
by adding the following at the end thereof: 


For the purposes of this section 4(c)(8), the 
cancellation of a transaction, otherwise than to 
correct an error, shall be deemed to constitute a 
sale. The creditor may disregard for the pur- 
poses of this section 4(¢)(8) a sale without prior 
payment provided full cash payment is received 
within the period described by subdivision (2) of 
this section 4(¢) and the customer has not with- 
drawn the proceeds of sale on or before the day 
on which such payment (and also final payment 
of any check received in that connection) is re- 
ceived. The creditor may so disregard a delivery 
of a security to another broker or dealer provided 
such delivery was for deposit into a special cash 
account which the latter broker or dealer main- 
tains for the same customer and in which ac- 
count there are already sufficient funds to pay 
for the security so purchased; and for the purpose 
of determining in that connection the status of a 
customer’s account at another broker or dealer, a 
creditor may rely upon a written statement which 
he accepts in good faith from such other broker 
or dealer. 


AMENDMENT No. 9 To RecuLaTion U 


Effective May 1, 1949, the third paragraph of sec- 
tion 1 of Regulation U is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 


While a bank maintains any such loan, when- 
ever made, the bank shall not at any time permit 
withdrawals or substitutions of collateral that 
would cause the maximum loan value of the col- 
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lateral at such time to be less than the amount of 
the loan. In case such maximum loan value has 
become less than the amount of the loan, a bank 
shall not permit withdrawals or substitutions that 
would increase the deficiency; but the amount of 
the loan may be increased if there is provided 
additional collateral having maximum loan value 
at least equal to the amount of the increase. 


Consumer Instalment Credit 
Amendment to Regulation W 

The Board of Governors, effective April 27, 1949, 
adopted an amendment to Regulation W—Con- 
sumer Instalment Credit—making the standard 
maximum maturity on all extensions of consumer 
instalment credit uniformly 24 months, instead of 
21 months, and reducing minimum down payments 
on furniture, appliances, etc., from 15 per cent to 
10 per cent, while retaining the 33% per cent 
minimum down payment on automobiles. Furni- 
ture, appliances, and other articles costing less than 
$100 are exempted from the scope of the regulation. 
Previously, articles costing less than $50 were ex- 
empted. 


The text of the amendment is as follows: 
AMENDMENT No. 4 To Recutation W 


Regulation W is hereby amended in the follow- 
ing respects, effective April 27, 1949: 

1. By changing “$50.00” in Part 1 of the Supple- 
ment to read “$100.00.” 

2. By changing “15 per cent” and “85 per cent” 
in Part 1, Group B of the Supplement to read, re- 
spectively, “10 per cent” and “90 per cent.” 

3. By changing Part 2 of the Supplement to read 
as follows: 

Part 2. Maturities—The maximum maturity 
for all listed articles and for unclassified instal- 
ment loans is 24 months. 

4. By changing the figure “24” to “27” in Part 3 
of the Supplement. 

“Lay-away” Plans 

Section 6(¢) of Regulation W provides that in 
the case of a bona fide “lay-away” or other similar 
plan, the Registrant may treat the extension of 
credit in connection therewith as occurring at the 
date of the delivery. It will be seen that if the 
extension of credit had to be treated as occurring 
on the earlier date when the lay-away arrangement 
is initiated, there could be no effective lay-away, 
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since it would be necessary to obtain the full down 
payment required by the regulation on such earlier 
date and to have the instalment payments on the 
remaining amount scheduled to begin shortly there- 
after. There is, of course, no basis under the regu- 
lation for using the delivery date for some pur- 
poses and the earlier date for other purposes in con- 
nection with such a transaction. Accordingly, if 
the Registrant wishes to use a lay-away plan, the 


Board’s view is that the down payment or maxi- 
mum loan value must be calculated in accordance 
with the provisions of the regulation as of the date 
of delivery of the article. The Registrant may, of 
course, calculate the maximum maturity for the 
transaction as of the same date under section 6(e), 
or, at his option, use a date not more than fifteen 
days subsequent to such date in accordance with 
section 6(4). 





CURRENT EVENTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Federal Reserve Meetings 


A meeting of the Presidents of all of the Federal 
Reserve Banks was held in Washington on May 2, 
1949. The Board of Governors met with the Presi- 
dents on May 3. 

In accordance with the requirement of the law 
that the Federal Open Market Committee meet at 


least four times each year, the third meeting of the 
Committee during 1949 was held in Washington 
on May 3. 


Election-of Class B Director 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, on May 
13, 1949, announced the election of Mr. C. L. 
Austin, Executive Vice President, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as a 
Class B director of the Bank to fill the unexpired 
portion of the term ending December 31, 1950. 
Mr. Austin succeeds Mr. L. H. Lund, deceased. 


Resignation of Class B Director 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York on May 
12, 1949, accepted the resignation of Mr. Charles 
E. Adams, Chairman of the Board, Air Reduction 
Company, Inc., New York, New York, as a Class 
B director of the Bank. Mr. Adams had served as 
a Class B director since January 1, 1945. 


Admission of State Bank to Membership in the 
Federal Reserve System 


The following State bank was admitted to mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System during the 
period March 16, 1949 to April 15, 1949: 


Texas 


Hawkins—The First State Bank 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
[Compiled April 25, and released for publication April 27] 
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Industrial output continued to decline in March 
and apparently also in April. Value of depart- 
ment store trade remained below the corresponding 
period of last year. Prices of industrial com- 
modities generally declined in March and April 
with sharp reductions in metal scrap and nonferrous 
metals. Prices of most farm products and foods 
showed little change. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production declined further in March, 
and the Board’s seasonally adjusted index was 184 
per cent of the 1935-39 average. This compares 
with 189 in February and with the postwar peak 
rate of 195 in October and November 1948. Out- 
put of manufactures declined about 2 per cent 
in March and work stoppages at coal mines for 
two weeks sharply reduced minerals production. 
Although coal output was restored in April, present 
indications are that total industrial output has de- 
clined further. 

Activity in the machinery and iron and steel 
fabricating industries showed a substantial addi- 
tional decline in March. In the automobile indus- 
try activity was maintained at a high level as 
reductions in output of trucks and of automotive 
parts were offset by an increase in the number of 
passenger cars assembled. Production of iron and 
steel and nonferrous metals, on the other hand, in- 
creased further in March. Open hearth steel pro- 
duction was up 2 per cent to a new record level, 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


PER CENT PHYSICAL VOLUME , SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 1935 - 59-100 
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but output of electric steel declined 5 per cent from 
the February peak rate. During the first three 
weeks of April, however, steel production has been 
scheduled about 4 per cent below the March rate. 
Lumber production increased in March from the 
reduced rate reached in February. 

Output of nondurable goods receded about 3 
per cent im March, reflecting chiefly marked reduc- 
tions in activity in the textile, paper, and chemical 
industries. Rayon production and deliveries to 
textile mills were sharply curtailed in March, and, 
according to trade reports, have been reduced con- 
siderably further in April. Activity in the woolen 
and worsted industry has also declined substantially 
from the February rate, according to preliminary 
indications. Paperboard production in March and 
the first half of April was about 6 per cent below 
the February rate and 15 per cent below the level 
in the same period a year ago. Output of most 
other nondurable goods in March apparently was 
maintained at about the February rate. 

Minerals production during March was reduced 
about 10 per cent, mainly because of the two-week 
work stoppage at most coal mines, which curtailed 
coal output for the month by 34 per cent. In 
early April coal production recovered to a level 
somewhat above the February rate. Crude petro- 
leum output in March declined 4 per cent more 
and in early April was reduced further by about 


EMPLOYMENT IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


20 SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


| 
| 


























° 





1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimates adjusted for seasonal 
variation by Federal Reserve. Proprietors and domestic servants 
ue = included. Midmonth figures, latest shown are for 
March, 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


the same percentage, bringing the current rate to 
a level 13 per cent below the high rate at the end 
of 1948. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Employment in nonagricultural establishments, 
as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, con- 
tinued to decline in March, although a small rise 
is usual at this season. Manufacturing employment 
showed a further marked reduction and was about 
720,000, or 4 per cent, less than in March a year ago. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Value of contracts awarded, as reported by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, was one-third larger in 
March than in February, owing mainly to seasonal 
increases in most types of private contracts. As 
compared with a year ago, total private awards 
were 8 per cent smaller, while public awards were 
substantially larger. Private residential building 
contracts were 20 per cent smaller in value than in 
March 1948. 


DistTRIBUTION 


Value of department store sales in March and 
the early part of April remained below year-ago 
levels, after allowance is made for the later date of 
Easter this year. Sales of appliances and other 


durable goods at department stores continued 


substantially below the exceptionally high levels 
reached in the second and third quarters of last 
year. 

Railroad shipments of coal dropped sharply in 
March and recovered in early April. Carloadings 
of other classes of freight during this period were 
at an average level about 5 per cent below the sea- 
sonally adjusted volume of shipments last autumn. 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 






































1942 1943 1944 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes. 
shown are for week ending Apr. 26. 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Weekly figures, latest 
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Commopity PRIcEs 


Prices of scrap metals, which had been at ex. 
ceptionally high levels in the latter part of 1948 and 
had declined early this year, showed a further sharp 
drop from the early part of March to the third 
week of April. Prices of nonferrous metals were 
reduced substantially for the first time since before 
the war and prices of a number of metal products, 
including some makes of automobiles, were also 
reduced. Prices of most other industrial com- 
modities continued to decline moderately; gasoline 
prices, however, were raised. 

Meat prices advanced somewhat further from 
mid-March to mid-April, while prices of most other 
foods and farm products showed little change. 
Prices of hogs, however, declined again in the third 
week of April. 

The consumers’ price index rose slightly in 
March, reflecting chiefly higher meat prices and 
further slight increases in rents and miscellaneous 
items. Retail prices of apparel and housefurnish- 
ings declined somewhat further. 

Bank CREDIT 

Business loans decreased by nearly 700 million 
dollars at banks in leading cities during March and 
the first half of April and other loans generally 
declined moderately. Banks continued to purchase 
Treasury bonds, but they sold short-term securities, 
and their total portfolio of Government securities 
declined somewhat. Demand deposits of individ- 
uals and businesses contracted about | billion dol- 
lars in the six-week period, reflecting the large in- 
come tax payments in March and repayments of 
bank loans. 

The Treasury reduced its deposits at the Reserve 
Banks during the first three weeks of April in order 
to retire securities and to meet current expenditures 
in excess of receipts. Banks were supplied with 
reserves as part of these funds were deposited in 
private accounts. At the same time reserves were 
absorbed by Federal Reserve sales of Treasury 
bonds in response to a market demand. Federal 
Reserve holdings of Government securities were 
also reduced through cash retirement of System- 
held bills. 

Security Prices 

Prices of Treasury and other high-grade bonds 
changed little in the first three weeks of April, 
while common stock prices declined somewhat near 
the end of this period. 
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MEMBER BANK RESERVES, RESERVE BANK CREDIT, AND RELATED ITEMS 
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1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Wednesday figures, latest shown are for Apr. 27. See p. 529. 
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MEMBER BANK RESERVES, RESERVE BANK CREDIT, AND RELATED ITEMS 
{In millions of dollars] 





Reserve Bank credit outstanding 








U. S. Government 
securities 








Monthly averages of 
daily figures: 





1948—Jan 21,673 28 , 394) 
Fe 


b 


d-of-month figures: 
a 1948—Jan. 31.... 
Feb. 28.... 


Mar. 31.... 
1949—Jan. 31.... 
Fel. 28 


Mar. 31.... 
Wednesday figures : 


1948— June 


June 





Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


1949—Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. ~ ap 
Apr. 20... 
ee 





June 9.... 


une eS 
June 30... 


July 7.... 
July 14.... 
July 21.... 
July 28.... 


Aug. 4.... 





20,738 
20 ,582 
22 ,28 
22 ,32 
21,615 











11,137 
11,223 
11,156 
11,166 


11,168 
11,110) 
11,112 
11,057 
11,001 


10 ,907 
10,772 
10 ,603 
10,265 


10,191 
10,105 
9,993 
9,922 


905) 12 ,303 


17,134 
15 , 336) 
15,216 
11,885 
12,459) 
12,447 





3. 
12,559 


12,102 
11,921 
11,774 
11,827 


11,997 
11,894 
11,881 
11,788 
12 ,346 


12,012 
11,693 
11,514 
11,774 


12,024 


12 ,446 
12,427 
12,299) 








22,782 
22 , 109) 
21,607 
22,914 
22,855 
22 ,267 


21,292 
20,955 
21,519 
21,721 





tine 


22,243 
22 , 139) 
21,888 
21,723 


21,897 
22 ,064 
22,125 
21,993 


21,937 


22,545 
23,953 


23,707 
23 ,967 


23,797 


23,729) 
23,929 
23 ,834 
23,941 


23,783 
23,727 
23,919) 
24,221 
24,113 


23,727 
23,193 
22,999, 
22 ,960) 


22,827 
22 ,836 
22,926 
22,847 


22,422 


23 ,869|23. 


22 ,935 
23 ,036 
23,137 
24,271 
24,2 

24,314 


23,343 
23 , 362 
23,515 
23,523 
23 ,532 


23 , S84) 
23 ,593 
23,65 
23 ,67' 


23 ,67 

23 ,688 
23,708 
23,711 


33.793 
23, 

23/850) 
23.865 
23.872 


23, 








24,165 
24,218 
24,2 

24,234 
24,236 


24,249 





22 ,003 
22,348 
22,512 
22,378 


22,143 
22,0 
22, 
21,705 














24.307 
24.311 


24,317 
24,321 
24,324) 
24,329) 





S38 88S 


& 


£3 


HP PAAR SEED DEDEDE 
S Sh 


nnn wn 





28 ,096) 
27,941 


27,8 

27,545 
27 , 508 
28,111 


28 ,019) 
27,781 
27,5 

27,557 


27,439 


27 ,895 
27 ,864 


27, 
27,792 
27 ,903 
28,142 
27,959 
2 


7,864 
27,821 


27,922 
27 ,966 
27 ,979) 


28 ,072 
28 ,287 
28,156 
28 ,083 
28 080) 


28 ,202 
28,284 
28,157 
28 ,091 


28,254 
28 ,337 
28,215 
28 ,305 


28 ,322 
28,415 
28 ,369 
28 , 560) 
28 ,325 


28,151 
27,919 
27,717 
27,561 


27,556) 
27,557 
27,480 
27,551 


27,557 
27,577 
27 , 500; 
27,423 
27 ,403 


27,514 











27 ,507 


27 ,408 
27386 


16,919 
17 ,062 
16 ,639 
19,540 
19,617 
19,118 


17,094 
17,154 
17 ,999 
17 ,408 
17,389 


19953 
19,934 


19,877 


20 ,035 


19,711 
19,597 
19,447 
19,441 


19,684 
19,424 
19 ,936 
19,360 
19,019 


19,311 
19,327 
19,398 
19,020 

















? Preliminary. ¢ Corrected. 
‘Includes industrial loans and acceptances purchased shown separately in subsequent tables. 
* End of month and Wednesday figures are estimates. 


Back figures—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 101-103, pp. 369-394; for description, see pp. 360-366 in the same publication. 





FEDERAL RESERVE BANK DISCOUNT RATES 
[In effect April 30. Per cent per annum] 


ey 





Discounts for and advances to member banks 


Advances to individuals, 





Federal Reserve Bank 


Advances secured by Guvernment 
obligations and discounts and 
advances secured by eligible paper 

(Secs. 13 and 13a)! 


partnerships, or corpora- 
tions other than member 
banks secured by direct 
obligations of the U. S, 
(last par. Sec. 13) 


Other secured advances 
(Sec. 10(b)] 





Rate 


Effective 


Effective Rate Effective 





Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta amas 





ee ene 











1% Aug. 
1 Aug. 
i Aug. 
1 Aug. 
1 Aug. 
1 Aug. 
1 Aug. 
1 Aug. 
1 Aug. 
1 Aug. 
1 Aug. 
1 Aug. 


Jan. 14, 19. 
Apr. = 
Aus. 
ug. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 25, 


. 13, 1948 
13 


" 1948 
1948 


NNNNNNNNN NN 
NNNNNNNNNNN ND 


Aug. 














1946 





1 Rates shown also apply to advances secured by obligations of Federal intermediate credit banks maturing within 6 months. 

Note.— Maximum maturities for discounts and advances to member banks: 15 days for advances secured by obligations of Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation or Home Owners’ Loan Corporation guaranteed as to principal and interest by the United States, or by obligations of Federal 
intermediate credit banks maturing within 6 months; 90 days for other advances and discounts made under Sections 13 and 13a of the Federal 
Reserve Act (except that discounts of certain bankers’ acceptances and of agricultural paper may have maturities not exceeding 6 and 9 months, 


respectively); and 4 months for advances under Section 10(b). 
made under the last paragraph of Section 13 is 90 days. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK EFFECTIVE ots BUYING 
RATES ON BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCE 


[Per cent per annum] 


In effect be- 
ginning— 





Previous 
rate 


Rate on 


Maturity Apr. 30 


The maximum maturity for advances to individuals. partnerships, or corporations 
Back figures—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 115-116, pp. 439-443, 


a , ve BANK RATES ON OUST RIAL LOANS 
D COMMITMENTS UNDER SECTION 1 
” OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
Maturities not exceeding five years 
[In effect April 30. Per cent per annum] 








1— 90 days.... 1 Aug. 13, 1948 
91-120 days 


14 
1% 1 Aug. 13, 1948 if 
121-180 days 182 1 Aug. 13, 1948 1 
1 Date on which rate became effective at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. The same rates generally apply to any purchases made 


by the other Federal Reserve Banks. Back figures—See Banking 
and Monetary Statistics, Table 117, pp. 443-445. 


MEMBER BANK RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


[Per cent of deposits] 

















Net demand deposits ! | 
Time 
| deposits 





] 
Central 
reserve 


Period in effect Reserve 

city city | 

banks | banks 
| 


| 


Country| 





1936 


June 21, 1917-Aug. 15, 
1937 


Aug. 16, 1936-Feb. 28, | 
Mar. 1, 1937-Apr. 30, 1937 
May 1, 1937-Apr. 15, 1938 | 
Apr. . 1938-Oct. 31, 1941 | 
. 1941-Aug. 19, 1942 | 
, 1942-Sept. 13, 1942 . | 
, 1942-Oct. 2, 1942 
3, 1942-Feb. 26, 1948 
, 1948-June 10, 1948 
. 1948-Sept. 15, 1948 | 
1948-Apr. 30 | 
) . 19492 | 
May 1-5, 1949 and after * § 


1Demand deposits subject to reserve requirements, i. e., total 
demand deposits minus cash items in process of collection and demand 
balances due from domestic banks (also minus war loan and series E 
sete accounts during the period Apr. 13, 1943—June 30, 1947, and all 
U. Government demand accounts Apr. 24, 1917—-Aug. 23, 1935). 
16 and May 1 at country banks; Sept. 24 


AABAAAUDUSw 


wo 


us 





2 c ‘hanges effective Sept. 
and May 5 at other classes. 


MAXIMUM RATES ON TIME DEPOSITS 


Maximum rates that may be paid by member banks as established by 
the Board of Governors under provisions of Regulation Q 


[Per cent per annum] 


1933-|Feb. 1, 
1935| Dec. 31, 





1935-| Effective 
1935| Jan. 1, 1936 


Nov. 1, 
Jan. 31, 





Savings deposits... . 38 
Postal Savings deposits 2 
Other deposits payable: 
In 6 months or more a4 2% 
2 


234 
244 


In 90 days to 6 months.... 2 
In less than 90 days 2 





1 











Nore.—Maximum rates that may be paid by insured nonmember 
banks as established by the F. D. I. C., effective Feb. 1, 1936, are the 
same as those in effect for member banks. Under Regulation Q the 
rate payable by a member bank may not in any event exceed the maxi- 
mum rate payable by State banks or trust companies on like deposits 
under the laws of the State in which the member bank is located. 
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To industrial or 
commercial 
businesses 


To financing institutions 








On discounts or 
purchases 





On 
commit- 
ments 


Portion 
for which Re- 

institu- | maining 

tion is portion 
obligated 





| 
' 


SRR 
SRRRERERREK 
RSA AT NAS 


Philadelphia. . . . 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
pO Ee Se 


a 


Minneapolis. . . . 
Kansas City.... 
Dallas... . 

San Francisco. . . 


! 


sea 
! 




















1 Including loans made in participation with financing institutions. 

? Rate charged borrower less commitment rate. 

3 Rate charged borrower. 

* Rate charged borrower but not to exceed 1 per cent above the 
discount rate. 

* Charge of { per cent is made on undisbursed portion of loan. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 118, 
pp. 446-447. 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS ' 


(Per cent of market value] 





Prescribed in accordance with 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 





Regulation T: 
For extensions of credit by brokers 
and dealers on listed securities 50 
For short sales 75 50 
Regulation U: 
For loans by banks on stocks 75 50 














1 Regulations T and U limit the amount of credit that may be ex- 
tended on a security by prescribing a maximum loan value, which is a 
specified percentage of its market value at the time of the extension; the 
“margin requirements’ shown in this table are the difference between 
the market value (100%) and the maximum loan value. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 145, p. 504, 
and BULLETIN for March 1946, p. 295. 
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PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF ALL FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
{In thousands of dollars] 





Wednesday figures End of month 





1949 1949 1948 





Farm 
deral 
deral 
mnths, 
‘tions 


ANS 


Apr. 27 


Apr. 20 


Apr. 13 


Apr. 6 


Mar. 30 


Mar. 23 


Mar. 16 


Apr. 


Mar. 


Apr. 





Assets 
Gold certificates 
Redemption fund for 
F. R. notes 


Total gold certifi- 
cate reserves... . 


22 ,484 ,433 
608 , 282 


22 464,432 
608 , 299 


22 ,466 ,427 
607 ,321 


22,466,431 
608 ,684 


22 ,466 ,429 
610,220 


22 ,456 ,430 
612 ,827 


22 ,443 ,429 
613,773 


,494,431 
605 ,002 


22 ,466 ,431 
610,217 


21,277,170 
632 ,396 





23,092,715 


731 


23,073,748 


23,075,115 


23 ,076 649 


23 ,069 ,257 


23 ,057 ,202 


,099 ,433 


23 ,076 ,648 


21,909 , 566 








Other cash 


Discounts and advances: | 
For member banks.. . | 
For nonmember 

banks. etc 





Total discounts and 
advances 


Industrial loans. ... 
U. S. Govt. securities: 
Bills 
Certificates: 
Special 
Other. . 
in kN 46 4 GW Slare 


"286,269 


113,895 
152,075 


,808 


,120 


292 ,367 


79 864 
152,075 


302 ,704 


60 ,829 
152,075 


340 ,229 


145 , 166 
152,950 


333 ,888 


440 ,925 
152,950 


343,745 


277 ,486 
152 ,000 


285 ,138 


151,081 
152 ,075 


344,146 


92,748 
152,950 


324,057 


100,514 
148 ,000 





265 ,970 





231,939 


212 ,904 


298,116 


593 ,875 


429 ,486 


303 ,156 


245 ,698 


248 ,514 











695 | 


4,977,222 


,940 ,979 
384 600 


| 8,905 300 


Total U. S. Govt. 
securities....... 
Other Reserve Bank 
credit outstanding. . . 


768 
5,155,871 
6 , 886 ,979 


384 ,600 
9 ,063 ,500 


759 
5,173,871 
6,886,979 


384 ,600 
9,151,100 


761 
5,300,319 
6,866 ,979 


384 ,600 
9,276,500 


766 
5,217,793 
6,631,769 


367 ,550 
9,457,950 


752 
5 ,087 ,353 
6,483 ,769 


341,050 
9,587,700 


766 
5,175,899 


6,886 ,979 
384 ,600 


1,394 


4,236,243 
1,962 ,700 


9,240,800] 6.167.215 





,208 ,101 
230 , 332 


21,490,950 
331,927 


21,596,550 
332,557 


21,828,398 
250,714 


21,675 ,062 
242 ,690 


21,499 ,872 
417,999 


339 ,476 


21,688 ,278 
332 ,076 


20 ,339 ,659 
268 ,498 





Total Reserve Bank 
credit outstanding 


, 705 ,098 


22,055 ,584 


22,142,770 


22,377,989 


22,512,393 


22,348,109 


21,737,179 


22,266,818 


20,858, 





Liabilities 
Federal Reserve notes. . 
Deposits: 

Member bank — re- 
serve account 
U. S. Treasurer—gen- 


Total deposits 


-265 ,340 
,020,161 
, 146,439 


587 ,708 
505,112 


23 ,382 ,266 
19,326,976 
1,028 ,308 


593 ,852 
516,053 


23 ,423 ,433 
19,311,322 
1,115,562 


611,440 
492 ,736 


23,356,796 
19,018 ,563 
1,678,241 


694 , 208 
496,210 


23 ,377 ,389 
19 ,360 ,339 
1,431,550 


707 ,446 
489 ,056 


23,449 297 
19 ,936 ,083 
591,471 


739,789 
487 ,443 


23,326,646 
19 ,075 ,988 
984,161 


567 ,685 
675,724 


23,382,555 
19,118,219 
1,481,952 


657 ,931 
495,581 


23,647, 
16,944, 
1,236, 


392 
433 





, 259,420 


21,465 ,189 


21,531,060 


21,887,222 


21,988 ,391 


21,754,786 


21,303,558 


21,753 ,683 


19 ,006, 





Ratio of gold certificate 
reserves to deposit and 
F. R. note liabilities 
combined (per cent)... 



































MATURITY DISTRIBUTION OF LOANS AND U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
HELD BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Within 
15 days 


16 to 30 | 31 to 60 


days 


61 to 90 
days 


91 days to} 6 months 


6 months 





Discounts and advances: 
Mar. 30 
Apr. one 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 27. 
Industrial loans: 


Mar. 30 
Apr. 6. 
nee. TS. ... 
Apr. 20.... 
Apr. 27 


298,116 
212,904 
231,939 
453,195 
265 ,970 


761 
759 
768 
717 
695 


21,596,550 
21,490,950 
21,288,058 








21,828 ,398)1, 


21,208, 101)1, 


178. 
860, 
957, 
902, 
038 








53 ,040) 
13,017 
4,783 
5,657 


2,863 ,493 
4,541 ,833 
4,275,614 
3,876,546 
3,722,108 








2,621,579 


1,703 ,700 
1,703 ,700 
1,714,700 














7,239,100 
7,113,700 
7,026,100 
6,951,700 
6,867 ,900 





May 1949 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, BY WEEKS 
{In thousands of dollars] 





Phila- Cleve- Rich- 
delphia land mond 





22,466,429) 4 . , 654,938] 427,074 619,221/2,837,327 
22,466,431 . . 593, 5 450,552 ’ 2,827,360 
22,466,427 : ; , 430,055 2,851,841 
22,464,432 . 030 . 436,263 ° 2,819,183 
22,484,433); 771 ‘654 . 74,220 1,014, 412 Y 675,834! 465,073 646,595/2,808,091 


610,220); 52,839 ’ . 73,808 43,270 44,324; 22,900 26,306 
52,750 73,715 43,194 . 44,299) 22,889 26,282 
$2,634 a 73,583 y 43,098 44,255} 22,874 26,260 
$2,631 . ‘ 73,577 Y 43,090: 44,246) 22,871 26,260 
52,631 ’ ; D 44,246) 22,871 35,734 26,254 


23,076,649); 821,464 1, 111, 699,262} 449,974) 832,107) 645,527 
23,075,115}| 851,603) /, 1, 667, 092, 730,831| 473,441 A 675,034 
23,073,74 847,117 163, ’ d 715,121} 452,929 
. .|23,072,731)| 829,785 1,154,475 d 723,491) 459,134 
.|23,092,715|| 824,285) 7,302,042}1,168,239 / 7 . 720,080) A 858, 728 


340,229 33,585 67,815) 21,511 16,365 bs 12,213 
302,704 31,049 62,400 18,107 
292,367 28,608 68,611 13,871 
283,808 26,828 60,138 13,725 
286,269 28,277 57,886 14,318 


145,166 
60,829 
79,844 

301,050) 

113,825) 20,975 


152,950) ; 48,332 
152,075)| Y 48,056 
152,095] ; 48,056 
152,145 . 48,056 
152,145 . 48,056 


a 





od wt ot od OER >t OBE 
Sess 858 


Industrial loans: 
Mar. 30 7618 
Apr. , 759)| 
Apr. ror i} 
Apr. eae 717) 
Apr. bine s 

U. S. Govt. | 

securities: 
Bills: 
Mar. 30... ,300, 339,986) 1,256,558 : 488,853) 340,266 286,442 of 256,367| 229,265 
Apr. 6....} 5,173, 356,935| 1,226,157| 352,432) 477,191] 332,149 279,609 f 250,251} 223,795 
Age. 13... " . 355,693} 1,221,890) 351,208} 475,531) 330,991 ° 278,634 . 249,379) 223,017 
Apr. 20 ’ y 345,104| 1,185,514) 340,752) 461,374] 321,138 . 270,339 A 241,955| 216,378 
‘ Aor. | = 977, 343,368) 1,179,552} 339,038} 459,054) 319,523 268,979} 161,128) 240,738) 215,290) 441 ‘022 
ertificates: 
Mar. 30... . , 473,739| 1,627,405) 467,765| 633,348] 440,840) 368,159/1,024,670| 371,106) 222,305| 332,142] 297,031) 608,469 
Sem Bic. . x 475,119] 1,632,146} 469,127} 635,193) 442,123] 369,231|1,027,654| 372,187| 222,952) 333,110] 297,896) 610,241 
Apr. 13....| 6,886, 475,119} 1,632,146) 469,127) 635,193) 442,123] 369,231|1,027,654| 372,187) 222,952) 333,110] 297,896) 610,241 
Apr. 20....| 6,911, 476,844| 1,638,070} 470,831) 637,499) 443,728] 370,572/1,031,384| 373,537| 223,761| 334,319] 298,978] 612,456 
- Apr. — { 478,844| 1,644,943) 472,806] 640,174) 445,590] 372,126]1,035,713| 375,105} 224,699) 335,722] 300,231| 615,026 
otes: 
Mar. _ i 26,533 91,146 26,198 35,472 24,690 . q 20,784 12,451 18,602 16,636 34,079 
Apr. bia’ . 26,533 91,146 26,198 35,472 24,690 20,784 12,451 16,636 34,079 
Apr. we . 26,533 91,146 26,198 35,472 24,690 20,784 12,451 16,636 34,079 
Apr. ae v 26,533 91,146 26,198 35,472 24,690 20,784 12,451 J 16,636 34,079 
2 ~~ pir ¥ . 91,146) 26,198) 35,472 24,690} 20, ‘620 57, "389 20,784 12,451 16,636} 34,079 
onds: 
Mar. a . . ,198,438|) 631,897) 855,581) 595,523) 497,341/1,384,211| 501,321} 300,308 401,255} 821,972 
Apr. pam § . . <r 719) 623,355 d 587,474) 490,618 . 296,248 395,831 
Apr. et | yl 617,388 581,850) 485,921 ¥ ¥ 293,413 392,042 
an eee 1 612,319 577,073) 481,933)1,341, ‘ 291,004 ‘ 388,823 
110, ‘467 t 571,694) 477,440/1,328,821 . 288,292 7 385,199 

Total’ tr 's. Govt. 





1,401,319) 1,170,283}3,257,167/1,179, 706,651 944,187 
1,386,436] 1,157,852|3,222.572 699,144 934,158 

’ 1,379,654} 1,152,194)3,206,815 J 695,727}1, 929,591 
21,288,058 : 450, 1,366,629) 1,141,317|3,176,540 689,158 y 920,815 
21,208, 101)|1,463, 1,361,497} 1,137,030)}3, 164,609 . 686,570) 1,025, 917,356 





22,127,275 273, 035, F 3,310,119 , 712,725 
21,810,213) |1, ’ , ’ 3,258,363 ’ 704,196 
21,723,657)| , ’ S91, 3,233,281 700,529 
21,741,970)| . ‘ 013, , 3,207,656 702,410 
21,474,766)|1,481, . ’ , 3,190,120 \ 693,362 


a 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 












































1 After deducting $33,000 participations of other Federal Reserve Banks on Mar. 30; Apr. 6; Apr. 13; Apr. 20; and Apr. 27. 
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13,628 
4,270 
86,292 
19,207 


14,272 
28,412 
18,254 
14,926 
)3,742 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, BY WEEKS—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars] 





Cleve- 
land 


Rich- 
mond 


Atlanta 





ederal Reserve 
se notes of other 


account: 


Mar. 30.. 
Apr. 6.. 
Apr. 13.. 
Apr. 20.. 
Apr. 27.. 


U. S. Treas- 
urer-general 
account: 

Mar. 30 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Foreign: 

ar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr 

Other: 

Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr 


; ae 
Total dementias 
Mar. 30 


Deferred availa- 
bility items: 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Other liab. incl. 
accrued div.: 


119,672 


119,945 


2,455,591 
2 


32,481 


156,823 
157,102 
160,682 
165,618 
170,785 


48,308,425 
47,878,998 


47, 556, 094 


23,356,796 
23,423,433 
23,382,266 
23,298,775 
23,265,340) 


19,018,563 
19,311,322 
19,326,976) 
19,397,566) 
19,020,161 


505,112 


21,887,222 
21,531,060 
21,465,189) 
21,545,408 
21,259,420) 


2,148, 801 


15,002 








46,688,741 








569} 13,281,805 


928,836 


179,529 





12,599 
11,458} 
11,457 
13,596 
13,811 





502,068 
469,100 
$44,371 
549,210 
438,678 


13,124,640/2, 


13,101,845 
13,187,891 


12,955,493 


303,639 
171,105 
239,716 
163,819 
192,661 


1226,305 
1197,292 
1192,288 
1193,791 
1193,712 


433,996 
424,133 
436,744 
428,150 
441,259 


Z 
a 
4 
7, 
7 


019,168 


404,202 
362,496 
435,628 
480,745 
367,305 


12,872,815 
12,848,543 
12,933,270 
13,025,912 
12,698,309 


15,937 


4,100,675 
3,952,720 
3,975,990 
3,977,156 
3,914,378 


212,417 
197,735 
241,550 
260,522 


2,824,803 
2,728,955 
2,731,662 
2,713,738 
2,665,312 


152,320 


65.159 
59,498 
62,757 


84/1,283,890 


15,020 
14,306 


16,312 
11,724 


163,262 
167,233 
200,080 


207,190 
176,825 


2, ‘427, 765 


1,287,387 


833,306 
845,113 
869,030 
831,719 
842,715 














5}3,141,469 


79,474 


2,262 
3,380 
3,433 
1,814 
3,501 


3,171,342 
3,057,512 


3,261,770 
3,174,070 


331,154 








101,373 
98,251 








922,400) 
918,586 
915,224 
911,536 


D 


2 
2, 
2 
2 


2 


047,287 
632,093 


120,385 


624 
555 
615 
$40) 
614 


14,577 
3,541 


7 , 
0S9 a 7,643 
7 


595,838} 
597,746 

94,940 
592,986 
591,325 


1,002,817 
1,013,197 
999,015 
994,673 
1,002,865 


»714,093 


1 
1 
1,711,525 
1 
1,701,299 





15,317 


5,145,855 
5,076,423 


67, 1872 


60,923 
53,936 
52,299 
52,877 
51,335 


32,603 








' After deducting $467,856,000 pap ed of other Federal Reserve Banks on Mar. 30; $414,093,000 on Apr. 6; $401,508,000 on Apr. 13; $405S,- 
817,000 on Apr. 20; and $393,916,000 on Apr. 2 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, BY WEEKS—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Rich- 
mond 


Phila- Cleve- 


delphia 


Total Atlanta Dallas 








Capital Accts.: 
Capital st in: 
69,670 
69,670 
69,675 
69,676 
69,682 


204,277) 
204,242)! 
204,279)| 
204,334! 





Surplus: 
(section 7): | 
Mar. 30... 711)} 29,347) 
Apr. 6... 29,347 
Ass. 13... 29,347 
Apr. 20... 
Apr. 27 
(section 13b): 
Mar. 30... 7,543) ? 319 
a Oi<s ,543)) , 319) 
Apr. 13....| “ | Y 319) 
Apr. 20 54: 3, 319} 
Apr. 27. | 7,54: : 319 
Other cap. accts.:| | 
Mar. 30.. 31,817 
33,294 


| 
me, Gr. | oneee 
J 


143,019 
143,019) 
143,019 
143,019 
143,019 








segue sess 


na 
woo 


Apr. 13 
Apr. 20 35,879 
Apr. 27 37,164 
Total liabilities 
and cap. accts.: 
Mar. 30... .|48,308,425)|2,559,534 
Apr. 6... .|47,878,998)|2,623,733 
Apr. 13 48,197,246) 2,630,125 
Apr. 20 48,350,510) 2,595,569 
Apr. 27 47,556,094) 2,542,258 
Contingent liabil- 
ity on accept- 
ances purchas- 
ed for foreign 
correspondents: 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 6 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 27 
Commit. to make 
indus. loans: 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 6 
Age. $8... 
Apr. 20... 
RP: Bee 


Sra 


1,732,965 


2,463,715 
1,739,398 


5| 2,428,664 
2,459,094 1,743,533 
2,422,464/8,263, 040,203) 1,254, 1,746,357 
2,427,765/8,110, 023, 258, . 1,733,834 












































2,525) 





! After deducting $3,416,000 participations of other Federal Reserve Banks on Mar. 30; $3,602,000 on Apr. 6; $3,538,000 on Apr. 13; $3,774,000 
on Apr. 20; and $3,737,000 on Apr. 27. 


FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES—FEDERAL RESERVE AGENTS’ ACCOUNTS, BY WEEKS 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Rich- At- 
mond lanta 


Phila- Cleve- 


delphia land Chicago 











F. R.notesoutstanding 


(issued to Bank): 
Mar. 30 : 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


2,169,504 
2,165,370 
2,163,787 
2,162,260 
2,164,080 


1,619,912 
1,620,863 
1,621,854 
1,614,715 
1,608,611 


1,338,638 
1,342,132 
1,338,922 
1,342,876 
1,343,565 


630,630 
631,689 
631,454 
630,598 
7|629,288 


623,731 
621,312 
621,347 
622,128 
621,537 


Collateral held against 
notes outstanding: 
Gold certificates: 

Mar. 30 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. , 
Apr. 27. ‘ 
Eligible paper: 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 6. 
Apr. 13. 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 27 
U. S. Govt. sec.: 
Mar. 30 ao 

Apr. ? P | 

| 


>> 
5855 


>> 
8 


5 82232 
Se358 83333 
w- Bese 


s 
S223 83388 





ND 
—WRWint 


38538 . 
32222 


Sxe-3 


-~100 
nan 


$3333 = 





Soee2 32383 





tao tee Tt Seo Sue 


Apr. 
Apr. ea 
Bee, BBs +. . . 112,075,000) 


Total collateral: | | 
Mar. 30......../25,352,823]|1,548,305|5, 
Apr. 6 25,291,918)|1,546,530 
Apr. 13 25,315,098)|1,547,285/5 
Apr. 20 25,623, '914)| 1,552,275 
25,452, 477/11, 549,245 





Seees 


s. 
1 
1, 
Be 
a. 





BSeke 


SSS S2588 -.. 


32222 2223: 
32882 22225 


NNNNN 
NNNNN 
° 
— 


> 
APA SS 
<8 


Apr. 27 1,425,000 
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' S8SSS SSSSS SESSES SBSSE 


z 


WAR PRODUCTION LOANS GUARANTEED BY WAR DE- 
PARTMENT, NAVY DEPARTMENT, AND MARITIME 
COMMISSION THROUGH FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKS UNDER REGULATION V 


{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





Guaranteed loans Guaranteed Additional 
authorized loans amount 
to date outstanding available to 
borrowers 
Penti under guar- 
‘ortion | antee agree- 
———, guaran- ments 
teed outstanding 


1942——June... 565 310,680) 81,108 69 674 137 ,888 
Dec....| 2,665 | 2,688,397) 803,720) 632,474) 1,430,121 


1943—June...| 4,217 | 4,718,818)1,428,253)1,153,756| 2,216,053 
Dec....| 5,347 | 6,563 ,048)1,914,040)1,601,518) 3,146,286 


1944—June...| 6,433 | 8,046,672/2 ,064,318)1,735,777| 3,810,797 
Dec....| 7,434 | 9,310,582)1,735,970)1,482,038) 4,453,586 





End of month 


— Amount 





1945—June...| 8,422 |10,149,351)1,386,851/1,190,944) 3,694,618 
Dec....| 8,757 |10,339,400) 510,270) 435,345 966 ,595 


1946—June...| 8,771 |10,344,018 70,267 60,214 142,617 
Dec....| 8,771 |10,344,018 18 ,996 17,454 28,791 


1947—June...| 8,771 |10,344,018 3,589 3,218 
Dec....| 8,771 |10,344,018 2,412 2,183 


1948—June...| 8,771 |10,344,018 1,609 1,463 
Dec....| 8,771 {10,344,018 1,300 1,184 








1949—Jan....| 8,771 |10,344,018) 1,295 1,181 
Feb....| 8,771 |10,344,018 877 805 
Mar...| 8,771 |10,344,018 873 














Note.—The difference between guaranteed loans authorized and sum 
of loans outstanding and additional amounts available to borrowers 
under guarantee agreements outstanding represents amounts repaid 
and authorizations expired or withdrawn. 


INDUSTRIAL LOANS BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





Applications Ap- ; Ps 
Date (last approved proved | Loans Commit-} Partici- 


Wednesday to date but not | out- — — 
or last day com-_ /standing* 


: 1 standing} standing 
of period) poe a, (amount) (amount) | (amount) 








49 ,634 
124,493 


OWN WOK SO 


586 726 


600 , 322 
604.623 
606 , 305 
610,956 
611,694 


SEES St 


615,653 


bed ae ag 
| 338 
oe= 


615 ,893 ° . 2,077 
616,340 90 2,042 
620,192 3,677 























‘Includes applications approved conditionally by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and under consideration by applicant. 

? Includes industrial loans past due 3 months or more, which are not 
included in industrial loans outstanding in weekly statement of con- 
dition of Federal Reserve Banks. 

Note.—The difference between amount of applications approved and 
the sum of the following four columns represents repayments of ad- 
—— and applications for loans and commitments withdrawn or 
expir 


May 1949 





MEMBER BANK RESERVES AND BORROWINGS 
[Averages of daily figures. In millions of dollars] 





All i Re- 
Month, or mem- serve 
week ending Wednesday ber 
banks ! 








Total reserves held: 
1948—February 


SESS3SSF SES3 


S35 
wn 


AAaAaaunan Ane & 
awn 


Excess reserves: 
md Sind 


, S See 
i Sees 
i Sere 
| 
_ "} ae 
Mar. 
Apr. eae Ae 
Apr. canes 
Borrowings at Federal 
Reserve Banks: 
eae: * ~~ “ns 


DAUSLEUWOD Woo 


Noe 























1 Weekly figures of excess reserves of all member banks and of 
country banks are estimates. Weekly figures of borrowings of all mem- 
ber banks and of country banks may include small amounts of Federal 
Reserve Bank discounts and advances for nonmember banks, etc. 


DEPOSITS OF COUNTRY MEMBER BANKS IN LARGE AND 
SMALL CENTERS? 


[Averages of daily figures. In millions of dollars] 





In places of 15,000 
and over population 


In places of under 
15,000 population 





Resend pee 
leposits Time leposits Time 
except : except : 
re deposits cote deposits 

bank bank 





March 1948 716,042 711,992 6,071 
February 1949..... 16,495 . 12,086 6,058 


March 1949.........| 16,443 11,944 6,065 


1,877 333 231 
2,965 1,032 ,152 
Philadelphia 1,221 81 899 896 
Cleveland....... 1,325 1,032 820 


1,126 864 479 
1,619 698 220 
2,220 1,657 959 

640 996 284 


592 768 455 
567 1,617 207 
1,040 1,542 68 
San Francisco. .. 1,251 506 294 




















° Revised. 
1 Includes any banks in outlying sections of reserve cities that have 
been given permission to carry the same reserves as country banks. 





DEPOSITS, RESERVES, AND BORROWINGS OF MEMBER BANKS 
[Averages of daily figures.!' In millions of dollars] 





Gross demand deposits De- 
mand 








Net 

de- ances 
mand due 
de- . from Re 
posits > qu ired 
banks 











First half of March 1949 





10,571 29,045 | 5,007 | 19,557 || 18,812 


3,826 1,659 §,253 || 5,215 
1,012 1,023 1,267 || 1,268 


4,876 7,350 

262 402 | 
28 s 140 | 
449 
923 
452 
451 
929 
422 | 
200 
$47 
512 | 

1,924 


5,686 — 
429 
899 
470 
520 | 
394 
428 | 
819 | 
304 | 
280 
372 
423 

186 347 














Second half of March 1949 





- 
— 
ae 


All member banks 77,416 | 29,054 4,777 | 19,286 


Central reserve city banks: 
New Y d 19,258 1,664 49 5,157 
4,806 a 4,383 95 1,227 


28,510 
1,740 
524 
1,948 
3,542 
1,821 
1,769 
3,367 
1,709 
Minneapolis 827 
Kansas City , 2,249 
llas 2,039 
6,976 


25,264 
2,023 
3,637 
1,881 
2,068 

768 

092 

416 

448 

230 

90. 


BS wsutacoeveoeunull $8 


— 


NFR Re Ne Uw 


1 
2, 
3, 
1, 
1, 
1 
2 
1 


, 


5 
8 
8 


23 
55 179 






































1 Averages of daily closing figures for reserves and borrowings and of daily opening figures for other columns, inasmuch as reserves required are 
based on deposits at opening of business. 

? Demand deposits subject to reserve requirements, i. e., gross demand deposits minus cash items reported as in process of collection and 
demand balances due from domestic banks. 

* Includes some interbank and U. S. Government time deposits; the amounts on call report dates are shown in the Member Bank Call Report. 

Note.—Demand deposits adjusted (demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items reported ag in process 
of collection) of all member banks estimated at 70,200 million dollars in the first half and 69,350 million in the second half of March. 
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UNITED STATES MONBY IN CIRCULATION, BY DENOMINATIONS 
[Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars] 





Coin and small denomination currency * Large denomination currency * 
End of year or 





$10 


4 
° 
5 


$50 $1 ,000/$5 ,000 





nN 
So) 


364 
337 
358 
399 
387 
409 
460 
538 
724 


wry 

ae 
we 
23 


88 


32 
ESETESS 
PSSranxsu3s 


—— ete 
Can AMMAUMUnAUnananaan aU BIOS CoOF 


saue 
388 


SNOW OWNN ee ee 


NN 


nm 
Oo 


20, '437 
1947—-December. . . 20 ,020 


1948—January..... 19,369 
February... 7 19,335 
March...:.. i 19,169 
er 
May... 
June... 

July 
August a 
September. .. 


22 3 


ooo 
ame 





So 
S255 





5833 


November. . . 
December. . . 


1949—January.... [27,580 
February 27,557 


394 
|27 ,439 


392 


—We BWWRNNKRKRNKK Sw |S SHWSNSHEENUNBDUODW 


AAM ADAAAAAADAADAA A BAUNUNEVN SK eee eae 


‘O00 
eno 
BSN 



























































1 Total of amounts of coin and paper currency shown by denominations less unassorted currency in Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. 

2 Includes unassorted currency held in Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks and currency of unknown denominations reported by the Treasury 
as destroyed. 3 Paper currency only; $1 silver coins reported under coin. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 112, pp. 415-416. 


UNITED STATES MONEY, OUTSTANDING AND IN CIRCULATION, BY KINDS 
{On basis of circulation statement of United States money. In millions of dollars] 





Money held in the Treasury Money in circulation * 
Money 
Total out- held by 
standing, ||As security For Federal 
Mar. 31, against Federal Reserve 
1949 gold and Reserve | Banks and 
silver Banks and 
certificates agents 








Gold 

Gold certificates 

Federal Reserve notes 
Treasury currency—total 








I IN, b.gb bone gaek saceeaes 
Silver bullion. . 

Silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890. . 
Subsidiary silver coin 

Minor coin 

United States notes 

Federal Reserve Bank notes 

National Bank notes: 








Total—Mar. 31, 1949... : 1,309 
Feb. 28, 1949 | ‘ 1,323 
Mar. 31, 1948... 1,325 





























1 Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. Includes any paper currency held outside the continental limits of the United States; totals 
or other end-of-month dates shown in table above, totals by weeks in table on p. 529, and seasonally adjusted figures in table on p. 538. 

? Includes $156,039,431 held as reserve against United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890 

* To avoid duplication, amount of silver dollars and bullion held as security against silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 outstanding 
s not included in total Treasury currency outstanding. 

‘ Because some of the types of money shown are held as collateral or reserves against other types, a grand total of all types has no special 
significance and is not shown. See note for explanation of these duplications. § Less than $500,000. 

NoTte.—There are maintained in the Treasury—(i) as a reserve for United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold 
bullion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890—an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars (these notes are being canceled and reti on 
receipt; (iii) as security for oustanding silver certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver dollars of a mone a7 value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as security for gold certificat Id bullion of a value at the legal standard equal to the face amount 
of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the United States and a first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal Reserve 
Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured by the deposit with Federal Reserve agents of a like amount of gold certificates or of gold certificates 
and such discounted or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms of the Federal Reserve Act, or of direct obligations of the United States 
Federal Reserve Banks must maintain a reserve in gold certificates of at least 25 per cent, including the redemption fund, which must be deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States, against Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation; gold certificates pled, as collateral may be counted 
as reserves. ‘Gold certificates’’ as herein used includes credits with the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold certificates. Federal 
Reserve Bank notes and national bank notes are in process of retirement. 
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MONEY IN CIRCULATION WITH ADJUSTMENT FOR 
SEASONAL VARIATION 


{Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. 


In millions of dollars] 


ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN GOLD STOCK OF 
UNITED STATES 


[In millions of dollars] 





Amount— 

unadjusted 

for seasonal 
variation 


Amount— 
adjusted for 
seasonal 
variation 


Change in 
seasonally 
adjusted 
series ! 





Ear- 
marked 
gold: de- 
crease 


Gold 
stock 


at end 
f 


or in- 
crease (—) 





fe) 
period 





7,598 
8,732 
11,160 
15,410 


—644 
—407 
—458. 
—803. 
—459. 
—356. 


21,995 
22,737 
22,726 
21,938 


1949—January.... 
February... 


24,271 
24,290 
24,314 
?24.331 


te 
Din ONAWRUNWH RBNEROYEY 


PwWwWn WRONNBUNN COCOCOUWON 
NCO CHUNK RNY UBNODWA: 


SNR SHOR URteN NOB WHOeIS 


Sass AUNAswsAWD 


27,850 
27.545 
27,508 
27,462 


27,767 
27,545 
27,591 
27,683 


SS a aia 


~ 


























» Preliminary. 

1 Annual figures through 1947 are estimates of the United States 
Mint. Figures for 1948 and 1949 are estimates of the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

2 Change includes transfer of 687.5 million dollars gold subscrip- 
tion to International Monetary Fund. 

+ Not yet available. 

4 Gold held under earmark at the Federal Reserve Banks for foreign 
account. including gold held for the account of international institu- 
tions, amounted to 3,837.0 million dollars on Apr. 30, 1949. Gold 
under earmark is not included in the gold stock of the United States, 

Norte.—For back figures, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 
156, pp. 536-538. and for description of statistics see pp. 522-523 in 
the same publication. 








1 For end of year figures, represents change computed on absolute 
amounts in first column. 
Note.—For discussion of seasonal adjustment factors and for back 
figures on comparable basis see September 1943 BULLETIN, pp. 822-826. 
use an apparent change in the seasonal pattern around the 
year end, adjustment factors have been revised somewhat for dates 
affected, beginning with December 1942; seasonally adjusted figures 
for money in circulation, as shown in Banking and Monetary Statistics, 
Table 111, p. 414, and described on p. 405, are based on an older series 
of adjustment factors. 





BANK DEBITS AND DEPOSIT TURNOVER 
[Debits in millions of dollars] 





Annual rate of 
turnover of demand 
deposits, except inter- 
bank and Government 


Debits to demand 
deposit accounts, 
except interbank 
and Government 


Annual rate of 
turnover of total 
deposits, except 

interbank 


Debits to total deposits accounts, except 
interbank accounts 


Year or month 





New 
York 
City 


Other 
reporting 
centers 


Other 
leading 
cities * 


Other 
leading 


140 
other 
centers ! 


Other 
reporting 
centers ? 


New 
York 
City * 


New 
York 
City ! 


Total, all 
reporting 
centers 





792 ,937 
891,910 
974,102 


}1,0S0,021 
1,125,074 
1'249 630) 


107 636 


296 , 368 
345 ,585 
404 ,543 


417,475 


405 ,929 
449 ,002 


39,587 
37,955 
35,429 
40 ,633 
35 ,832 
33,031 
37,531 
38,169 
34,754 
46,194 


38,429 
31,982 
39 698 


419,413 
462.354 
479,760 


527 ,336 


599 639 
667 ,934 


56,900 
53,685 
51,807 
56 ,667 
55,972 
54,118 
55,980 
57,413 
56,815 
63,714 


55 ,646 
48,194 
58,631 


77,155 16. 
83,970 17 
89,799 18. 
105 ,210 19. 


119,506 21 
132 ,695 


258 ,398 
298 ,902 
351,602 
374,365 
407 ,946 
400 , 468 
445,221 


38 ,648 
36 , 880 
37 ,060 
38,942 
36,350 
32,540 
36,354 
38,014 
34,988 
44,861 


38,767 
32 ,226 
37,788 


369 ,396 
403 ,400 
412,800 
449.414 
522,944 
598 ,445 
660,155 


56,372 


NOUS we 


1948— March 
April 


11,148 
10,708 
10,367 
11,339 
11,136 
10,791 
11,243 
11,559 
11,318 
12,368 


11,112 
9,669 
11,407 


MOON wWooRMnN ©O Oo YRS 
MRONCAOCUS NeNUNeN 


1949—January 
February 
March 


105,187 
89 , 846 
109 ,735 


MOS ANOROURONH NO OS we 
Aw SCewRNR RIOR 


wero 
ee we 


56 ,687 






































1 National series for which bank debit figures are available beginning with 1919. 

2 Number of centers reduced from 193 to 192 beginning December 1947, when one reporting bank was absorbed by a reporting bank in another 
‘ 3 Weekly reporting member bank series. 

‘ Statistics for banks in —t cities revised beginning July 3, 1946; for description of revision and for back figures see BULLETINS for June 
1947 (pp. 692-693) and July 1947 (pp. 878-883) respectively; deposits and debits of the new series for first six months of 1946 are estimated. 
Nore.—Debits to total deposit accounts, except interbank accounts, have been reported for 334 centers from 1942 through November 1947 
and for 333 beginning December 1947; the deposits from which rates of turnover have been computed have likewise been reported by most banks 
and have been estimated for others. Debits to demand deposit accounts, except interbank and U. S. Government, and the deposits from which 
rates of turnover have been computed have been reported by member banks in leading cities since 1935. 


city 
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eee Oe ee 


DEPOSITS AND CURRENCY—ADJUSTED DEPOSITS OF ALL BANKS AND CURRENCY OUTSIDE BANKS 


(Figures partly estimated. 


In millions of dollars] 





Total 
ant. demand 
adjusted be — Total 
End of month and 3 deposits 
currency 


outside || CUrrency 


outside 
banks 


pe 4 
eposits 
and || adjusted || adjusted! 


Time deposits 





United 
States 
Govern- 


ment 
deposits ? 


Com- Mutual 
mercial 
banks * 4 | banks ‘ § | System * 


Cc 
Postal 


savings | Savings 


urrency 


outside 


banks 





1929—June........ 
December. . . 

1933—June Fs 
December. . 

1941—June. . 
Dece 


mber. . 
1942—June ie 
December 
1943—June...... 
December 
1944—June. : 
December 
1945—June. ere 
December. ...... 
1946—June. ek as 
December. . . 
1947—June 
December. . 


1948—March (Mar. 31) 
April (Apr. 28).. 
May (May 26) 
June (June 30)... 
July (July 28)? 
August (Aug. 25)? 
September (Sept. 29)? 
October (Oct. 27)?........ 
November (Nov. 24)?..... 
December (Dec. 29)? 





145,200 | 


144,800 
144,000 
142 ,300 


1949—January (Jan. 26)?.. 
February (Feb. 23)? 
March (Mar. 30)? 




















113,599 ‘ 87, 
107 , 100 , 81, 


123 
500 


wwn NNNNNNNNN 














35,700 
35,800 
36 ,000 


sees 


ge5 £22285: 


18 ,400 


18,500 
18 ,600 
18,700 


COR BWWWwwwswaw 














» Preliminary. 


1 Includes demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. 


2? Beginning with December 1938, includes United States Treasurer's time deposits, open account. 
* Time deposits adjusted exclude interbank time deposits; United States Treasurer's time deposits, open account; and postal savings rede- 


posited in banks. 


Government, less cash items in process of collection. 


‘ Beginning June 1941, the commercial bank figures exclude and mutual savings bank figures include three member mutual savings banks. 
5 Prior to June 30, 1947, includes a relatively small amount of demand deposits. 
* Includes both amounts redeposited in banks and amounts not so redeposited; excludes amounts at banks in possessions. 


Nortre.—Except on call dates, figures are rounded to nearest 100 million dollars. 


and Table 9, pp. 34-35, for back figures. 


POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


{In millions of dollars] 





Assets 





U. S. Government 


I dep )3- 
i securities 


End of month} ‘ee i] —_ 
| ances! Total || posi- 

tory il 
| banks | Total | 





pi | See 
an- 


rect t { 





i; 
2241] 1, 146 
,274|| 1, 146 
345 
716) 
252 
,837)| 
182!) 3, 
,308) 


,291)| 
291) 
275 


1940— Dec. 
1941—Dec.. 
1942—Dec.. . 
1943—Dec.. . 
1944—Dec.. 
1945—-Dec.. 
1946— Dec. 
1947—Dec. 





1948— May 
June. .| 
July. 
Aug.. 
Sept 
Oct... 
Nov. .| 
Dec. 


wOwwwaewow wWwrneee 
‘ te t b ‘ ; tea t 





1949—Jan...| 3, 
Feb.. .|?3, 
Mar. .|?3 


Awe AWWwwWwwswswsws wWWwnNneere 














» Preliminary. 

1 Outstanding principal, represented by certificates of deposit. 

2 Includes working cash with postmasters, 5 per cent reserve fund | 
and miscellaneous working funds with Treasurer of United States, ac- 
crued interest on bond investments, and accounts due from late post- 
masters. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 519; for 
description, see p. 508 in the same publication. 


May 1949 


BANK SUSPENSIONS * 


See Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 11, for description 





Number of banks suspended: 
es banded G~ ao bas 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949—Jan.-Apr. 


Deposits of suspended banks 


(in thousands of dollars) :* 
1934-42 ae 


1949—Jan.-Apr... 





Member 
Total, | 


Nonmember 
banks banks 





all 
banks | Na- State In- 
|| tional | ~ sured 


216 


2 
1 





| 
18 ,016|26 , 548/51, 567 


| 4,962).... 1,241 


Non- 
insured 


88 


167 


~ 190 











1 Represents banks which, during the periods shown, closed tem- 
porarily or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does not 
include banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks 
at the time of closing (in some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation loans). 


? Deposits of member banks and insured nonmember banks sus- 
pended are as of dates of suspension, and deposits of noninsured non- 
member banks are based on the latest data available at the time the 


suspensions were reported. 


Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, pp. 283-292; 
for description, see pp. 281-282 in the same publication. 





ALL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES * 
PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, AND NUMBER OF BANKS 


{Amounts in millions of dollars] 





Loans and invest ments 








| Investments 
Class of bank | Tein 
and date ; Total, 
= A§ Total ! accounts 
ment 
obliga- 
tions 














All banks: 
1939—Dec. : 
1940—Dec. ; 
1941—Dec. : 
1942—Dec. ; 
1943—Dec. : 
1944—Dec. 
1945—Dec. 
1946— Dec. 
1947— om : 


NNOWoS 
zgts 


Sed 
SE 





- 
Som 
onu 
aon 
—— 


1948 a4 
Oct. 


. ae 
26° Dia 
, = rere 33, . ° . ° 
i Be. ov 08 ° . ° od 34,910 | 154,560 


All a —oanee | | 
939—Dec. 3 ‘ ‘| 17, 43 A . 22,474 57,718 
1940—Dec. 3 = ; S. . . 27,124 
1941—Dec. ; ‘ 
1942—Dec. 
1943—Dec. 3 
1944—Dec. : 
1945—Dec. ; 
1946—Dec. 3 jnae : | ° ‘ | . , : ° ° 
1947—June aad ’ ‘ a 5 R J J . 34,947 
Dec. : tevin’ » 1! : 1] ° x y . 35,360 
1948—June “ay 855) $ . . ° ; e ° . 35,900 
Oct. bon , ° . . . . 35,810 
Nov. ee . | ° , ‘ . . j 35,580 
Dec bade " é . , ° ° . 35,710 
1949—Jan. od . ; ° e | $ ,OS ° ° . . 35,840 
Feb. 2: pape! a . ; ‘ ; j 138,810 7 ‘ 35,930 
Mar. aa . , ° | . y 135,870 a 36,070 





All member banks: 
1939—Dec. vegas e i| . ’ | oa 4 " 49,340 . 11,699 
1940—Dec. 31...... . 5. 7 S. $ 4 56,430 ‘ . 12,178 
1941—Dec. 521) J ‘ 5 ‘ 2 61,717 ¥ é 12,347 
1942—Dec. ; ‘ . ots . . . 78,277 3 12,754 
1943—-Dec. tenets P 7 . ’ ° ° 92,262 . 16,268 
1944— Dec. ous ° ° ° , 685 . ° 110,917 7 19,259 
1945—Dec. er : ° ° : , 8: 129,670 : w 24,210 
1946— Dec. ae el . ° - . ‘ 118,170 ° 27,190 
1947—June : ° ° ° ° 115,435 ’ 28,014 

Dec. . : . ‘ 122,528 ‘ 28,340 
1948—June > gine a . . ‘ 54, 30. 303 |117,452 ° 28 ,823 
oe Oe. vane ‘ » ‘ 4 119,529 J 28,748 

Nov. 24¢..... ‘ ’ : 4 119,135 28,581 

Dec. 29¢..... S. | ’ 4 . . 120,190 . > 28,776 
—Jan. 26¢..... . . ‘ ‘ a é 118,817 | ,OS 7 28,824 
Feb. 23¢.....| . 51, 117,855 | ¥ a 28,895 

Mar. 30¢..... 93.955) ° ,064 of 115,282 | 

|| 

All mutual savings | 

banks: 

1939—Dec. 30......| 10,216) 

1940—Dec. 31...... 10,248) 

1941—Dec. 31 10,379) 

1942—Dec. 31...... 

1943—Dec. 31...... 

1944—Dec. 30...... 

1945—Dec. 31...... 

1946—Dec. 31 

1947—June 30?..... 

eer 

1948—-June 30 

Cee. Be. coun 
Nov. 24¢..... 
Dec. 29¢..... 
1949—Jan. 26°..... 
Feb. 23¢..... 
Mar. 30¢..... 















































¢ Partly estimated. 

* “All banks” comprise “‘all commercial banks’’ and “all mutual savings banks.’’ ‘All commercial banks’’ comprise “‘all nonmember com- 
mercial banks"’ and ‘‘all member banks" with exception of three mutual savings banks that became members in 1941. Stock savings banks and 
nondeposit trust companies are included with ‘“‘commercial’’ banks. Number of banks includes a few noninsured banks for which asset and lia- 
bility data are not available. 

1 Beginning June 30, 1942, excludes éueneneee balances, which on Dec. 31, 1942, aggregated 513 million dollars at all member banks and 525 
million at all insured commercial banks. 
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ALL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES *—Costinned 
PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, AND NUMBER OF BANKS 
[Amounts in millions of dollars] 





Loans and investments 








Investments 








Cash 
assets 





19,081 
23 ,879 
29,876 
33,526 
34,486 
34,882 
35,418 


N@4BeOO~) 


Rowan 

nNaUnw 

ron 
Owweesesw 


Insured nonmember 
commercial banks: 


AHAAuUALw 
—ADW N 
=O Oe ON Ww 


Sas 
AADBon 


nnn 
wen 


£8 


SaSRE 


RPh ew 
S238 


g 
ey 


an 
ann 


savi 


pee 
838 


641 
70S 
724 
760 
811 


361 
5,813 
964 
5,957 
6,084 


—N 
ne 


BUwawnhnr 
=S 



































seseeze 





PUaaawana 


err) te eecec 
S223ee3 32828s 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
- - 


See 
Anu 


se 


AABAAAG 
ss 

~~ 
oe ed 


aNNSSS 
RRREESY 
a=s28S2 





2 June 30, 1947 figures are consistent aye that they exclude possessions) with 


by the Federal bank supervisory agencies, but are not entirely comparable with prior 


commercial banks with total loans and investments of approximately 110 million dollars was added, and 8 banks with total loans and 


of 34 million were transferred from noninsured mutual savings to nonmember commercial banks. 


Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 1-7, pp. 16-23; for description, see pp. 5-15 in 
sions in cutee quar to June 30, 1947. see pp. 870-871 of the BULLETIN for July 1947. 
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ALL INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES * 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


Class of bank 
an 
call date 


All insured com- 
mercial banks: 
1941—Dec. 31.. 
1943—- Dec. 
1944— Dec. 

1945—-Dec. ; 

1946-— Dec. 

1947— Dec. 
1948—June 30 
Dec. 31 


Member banks, 
total: 
1941—Dec. : 
1943——Dec. 
1944—Dec. 
1945——Dec. 3 
1946— Dec. : 
1947— Dec. : 
1948-——June 30 
Dec. 31 


New York City* 
1941—Dec. 31 
1943—Dec. 31.. 
1944—Dec. 30 
1945——Dec. 31 
1946-—Dec. 31 
1947—-Dec. 31 
1948—June 30 
Jec. 31 


Chicago:* 

1941—Dec. 3 
1943—Dec. : 
1944—Dec. 


30. .|103 ,382)/21 
-1121,809) 125, 


1945 
1946 
1947- 


1948 oo | a 


Reserve city banks:| 
31 


1941 
1943— 
1944 
1945 


—Dec. : 


-Dec. : 


~Dec. : 
Dec. : 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 31 


Dec. : 


{In millions of dollars] 





Loans! 





| 
Total |) 
loans 
and 
invest- 
ments 


! 
49 ,290)/21, 
83 ,507)/18, 


112,178) 30, 
114,274)37 
111, 794)/39, 
112,286) /41 


43,521/|18 
74,258)16, 
91 569) 18, 
107 | 183/|22. 
96 ,362)|26, 
97 ,846)|32., 
95 | 449)/33, 
95 .616)|36, 
i} 
12,896)! 
19,994) 
24,003 


'550) 5. 
048 | 
J 


,004)| 
,184)| 
.333 


27,521 
33 ,603 
40, 108 


\Total! | 


352) 


-583)/18 012 


, 968/18, 761 


,021)| 


,072|| 2,807 
,428)| 
760} 
,334)| 3, 
,368 | 


Com- 
|| mer- 
|| cial, 
in- 
clud- 
ing 
|| open- 
|} Mar- 
| ket 
| pa- 
per? 


259) 
841) 


9,214 
7,777 
7,920 
765|| 9,461 
733||14,016 





372!| |17 ,834 


8.671 
7,421 
676) 7,531) 
775\| 8949 
696) 13,154 
628)| |16 ,962 
871) 116, 734 
060) 17 ,631 
| 


288) 


2,515 


179) § 


954) 





Loans for | 


purchasing 
or carrying 
securities 


To 
brok- 
ers 
and 
deal- 











Investments 





Con- 
sumer 
loans 





4,545 
1,868; 918 
1,888) 944 
‘. ,677|2,361|1, 181 

, 103/4 031) 1,098 
9' 266 5,654] 1,028 
10, 101/6,412|1, 119 
10,666/6 804) 1 ,095 





3,692 
1,484) 848 
1,505) 877 
5)1,900/1,104 
3,308) 1,020 
}4,662} 952 
77/5, 249/1 ,040 
5,585) 1 ,006 


554 
252 
253 
287 
455 
564 
616] 


153 
179 
298 
250 
330 
372 








45| 
51| 


U. S. Government obligations 


Obli- 





Direct 


ga- 
tions 
of 





Certifi- 
cates 
of 
debt- 

ed- 


ness 


In- | Notes 





28 ,031)/21, 046) 


64, 666 |58. 683 


82 030/75 ,875 


96 043 88, 912) 


81,445 73,554 
76,691 67 ,941 
72,421 |63 490) 


988 
4,636 
3,971 
2,455 
1,271 
j2,124 
\2,327 





70, 518)/61, 


25,500 19, 
'048)|4, 360 
'685||3.748 
84,408)|78. 
042 
‘O14 
61,578 54, 
59, 556/52, 


57 ,970)|52 
72,893) \67 


69 ,666 |63 
65 ,218|57 


| 


sini Re 


15,566|14, 
18,243)|17, 
18,809 17 


13,215)\11 
10,712) 9 
| 
| 


1,806) 
3,550) 3 
4,258)| 3 


| 4,598)) 


574)| 
14,465 13, 
972 |1 002 
11, 469/10, 
649 | 


.430 
. 238 
913 


105) 
149) 
156) 
176} 


| 
658) 


855 


1,512 


3,266) 
3 ,287)| 
3,028) 
3,016) 


8,243) 
21,321 

26,781) \2 
31,594 |2 


301 
313 
404 


» 213} 
912 
a 


$33 


467 
-682 
,042 
.552 


, 388) |2 ,821 


539| 971 


338)|2 ,275 
1,167 
11,987 
139,|2, 188 
154)|2 588 


265); 311 
563 |1,328 
179| 913 
477 
308)| 387 
693 
589 


358)| 


256 
199 
250 
133 

60 
132 
7|| 160 
| 183 
| 


295 
1,802 
1,704 
1,034 


12 
13 
5 


> 


‘ 


,071 
,982 
16,985 
10,043 
, 816 
7,597 
,999 


- 
AAnnADUw 
« i 


Ne ee SOW 
Nw 


484 
779 
749 
146 
248 
214 
217 


751 
,497 


5.653 


7)11,729 
27 
7|34,927 
44,792 
46,219 
5)45 , 286 
40,242 
38,761 


10,337 
10,202 


5,181}! 
15,878 


Other 
secu- 
rities 


States 
and 
polit- 
ical 
sub- 
divi- 

sions 


,265 


3,652 
7,014 
8,592 


9,771 
8,162 
7,512 


903 
1,602 
1,809 
1,864 
2,207 
2,274 
2,043 
1,958 


4,248 
9,943 
1,987 





855 

,993 
901 
,501 
,090) 


16,013 
115,560 
13,692 
13,247 


| 441 
,196)| 373 
.222|| 783 
,594/|1,056 
Country banks: | 
1941—Dec. 31 12.518 1,530 6, 628)! 4,377 
1943—Dec. : 22,188) 381}17,534 15,465 
1944— Dec. : 28,520) 351/23. 610 /21.552 
1945— Dec. ; 35,002) 363) 29 ,407 \26 ,999 
1946—Dee. : 35,412) 8, : 1,312| 306/27, 408)\24 572) 
1947—Dec. 36 ,324/|10, ‘ 23} 227/3,827/1,979| 229/26,125)|22, 
1948—June 30. .| 36,623//11. 2,318] 267/25,389)/21, 
Dec, 31..| 36,726)\11, 7|2,451| 261|24,781)|21, 
| 


435|24,527|| 
366) 22,591) 
369/21 ,692 
412|21,047 


1,436 
7|1,969 
3/2,158| 
rl 


35,351/10,82 ,250) 
36,040 13, 
35.065) /13.,. 


35 ,332)|14, 


1946— Dec. ; 

1947—Dec. 

1948—June 30 
Dec. 31 








481| 2,926 
,096| 8,705 
.422|12,540 
544/16.713 
.470/17,797 
,108}17,681 
, 868] 16,345 
. 128/16 ,046 


110 
1,032 
882 
630 
279 


528| 
547| 
707 








5 
4 
4, 
5 
8 


945)| 3, 296 


| 
Insured non- 
member com- 
mercial oe | 
1941—Dec. 3 5 ,776)| 
1943— Dec. 9 ,258)| 
1944— Dec. il ,824|| 
1945— Dec. 14,639)! 
1946—Dec. 31. 15, 831)| 
1947—Dec. 31..| 16.444|| 
1948—June 30. .| 16,360) 
Jec. 31 16 ,685)| 


| | 


152} 1,069 
766| 3,395 
,652| 4,928 
774) 6,538 
,179| 6,991 
, 104) 7,058 
966) 6,399 
594| 6,349 


| 

2,535|| 1, 
6,702) 5, 
9,146)| 8. 
11,647)|10, 
11,791||10,52 
11,486)/10, 
10,856] 9 
10,774)| 9,246) 


85 

385 
383 
460 
723 
992 
1,163 
1,220 


543 
356 
389 


64/1 ,282 
82/1, 165 
156|1, 136 
228/1,224 
142|1,748 
125|2,139 
121/2,328 
105|2 426 


478 
482 
525 
459 
474 
563 
735 
975 


241) 
556 
,678) 


70 
67 
77 
79 
76 
79 
89 


31 

30... 
31 180 
104 
136 
138 
234 


1,030} 498 





1,131 






































$,911| 





* These figures do not include data for banks in possessions of the United States. During 1941 three mutual savings banks became mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System; these banks are included in ‘‘member banks"’ but are not included in “all insured commercial banks." 

1 Beginning June 30, 1948, figures for various loan items are shown gross (i. e., before deduction of valuation reserves); they do not add to 
the total and are not entirely comparable with prior figures. Total loans continue to be shown net. 

2 During the period Dec. 31, 1942—June 30, 1945, agricultural loans included loans to dealers, processors, and farmers’ cooperatives covered 
by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation, which are now classified as commercial and industrial loans; consequently, beginning 
Dec. 31, 1945, these items may not be entirely comparable with prior figures. 

3 Central reserve city banks, 
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ALL INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES *—Continued 
RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 
[In millions of dollars] 





Demand deposits Time deposits 





De- 
Class of bank ces | mand j Certi- ov- | States 
oa in de- fied nd 





a R a 

call date R = on. L — 
J 1 

justed* subd | cere ban subdi- 














All insured com- 
mercial banks: 


1948—June 30.. 
Dec. 31. . 84, ‘211 


Member banks 

total: 
1941—Dec. 31.. - . 33,754 
1943—Dec. 31.. . 52,642 
1944—Dec. 30.. ' 57,308 
1945—Dec. 31.. 64,184 
1946—Dec. 31.. J 70,243 
1947—Dec. S1.. f 73.528 
1948—June 30.. P 70.051 
Dec. 31.. ,152 


Sec ows 


SeOmnmsanaun 


New York Coe 3 
1941— Dec. 5, .761 
1943— Dec. - , 899 
1944— Dec. oe .042 
1945— Dec. “8 .065 
1946— Dec. 
1947—Dec. 
1948—June 
2. 3 


NN NNN et ee 


Chicago:* 

1941—Dec. 
1943— Dec. 
1944—Dec. 
1945—Dec. 
1946—Dec. 
1947— Dec. 
1948—June 

Dec. 3 


wwwewwewn 


Reserve city Beier 
1941—Dec -- 
1943—Dec. 31. ‘ 
1944—-Dec. 30.. 
1945—Dec. 31.. ° ° 
1946—Dec. 31.. ‘ 92: : s 24.288 
1947—Dec. 31.. . ‘ > 3 s : 5) 26.003 
1948—June 30.. . 85 i a 24.198 

Dec. 31. J , 845 ‘ a 25,302 


NNNMNNNN 


Country banks: 
1941—Dec. 
1943—Dec. 3 
1944—Dec. 
1945— Dec. 
1946—Dec. 3 
1947—Dec. 3 
1948—June 30.. 
Dec. 31.. 


8,500 
15,561 
18,350 
21.797 
24,128 
25.203 
24,161 
25,248 





mI ODA hw Uh 
“ew 


< 








0 O~1D DP Dinns 
weNwNNwNN 





Insured non- 
member com- 
mercial banks: } 

1941—Dec. 31 aes ,092 | q 68} 3,483 
1943—Dec. i ,279 | 750 96| 6,518 
1944—Dec. 30../...... s ‘ ,652 2 3) 1,245 775 103; 7,863 
1945—Dec. : 9S .537 33) ; 5 858 135} 9,643 
1946— Dec. ; 547 , 842 . 1,052 154) 10,761 
1947— Dec. | . ,223 . 1,188 158; 11,019 
1948—Iune 3 | s . 368 1,259 147) 10,083 

& Gh Beat 53} 3,27: 059 246] 1,332 151} 10,736 


NUNN 





3,750 
4,553 
5,579 
6,232 
6,420 
6.487 
153) 6,459 


ePADOOH 
aAoONshL sew 
— 


© S303 S90 


a 
o 
° 















































‘ Beginning June 3 30, 1942, excludes reciprocal bank balances, which on Dec. 31, 1942, aggregated 513 million dollars at all member banks and 
$25 million at all insured commercial banks. 
Demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items reported as in process of collection. 
For other footnotes see preceding page. 


Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 18-45, pp. 72-103 and 108-113. 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CITY AND OUTSIDE 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
{Monthly data are averages of Wednesday figures. In millions of dollars] 





Loans! Investments 





or a... U. S. Government obligations 


| Total Com- — 


mer- | 
loans cial, | To brokers | 


i c§ indus- and dealers To others Real Loans Other 
esenee Total!) trial, Sl } secu- 
and us . loans banks Tera! | Bax 8 rities 
agri- . $. J.S. ota ills i onds?* 
cul- | Govt. Other : d 
tural 








| | 
| 
| 


Date or month 


liga- curi- 
| tions — 











Total— 
Leading Cities 


1948— March | 63,366, 23,472 .522) 37 : 282 3,59 3 3,510 39,894 35 ,600'1,995) 3, ’ 27 ,191}4,294 


1949—Januarv 62,741 25,069 15, . 3,918 37,672 33,492 2,204 24 ,667'4,180 
February. ...| 62,201,24,975)| 15,275 . 3) 3,873)37 226 32 ,997/1,851| 5, . | 24,942.4,229 
March 61 860) 24,757), 15,04: 737 57} 3 : 3,836) 37,103) 32,764)1,771) 4, 25 ,081 4,339 

| | 

1949—Feb. ..+-| 62,696)25,244) 15, 7/4, 3,918 37,452 33,268) 1,987 | 24,890 4,184 
Feb. 62 ,170) 24,950) : 3,865 37,220 33 ,016/1,841 039) 24,935/4,204 
Feb. 61,991) 24,841) ; ‘ ° | 32,8901, 798) 094) | 24,966/4,260 
Feb. - see | 61,946)/24, 865) | 3. ° 32,8141, 780, ° 24 ,976\4,267 


Mar. | 61,976, 24,617) , 147) 4,082) 33,069 2,000] | 24,992/4,290 
Mar. 62 ,046) 24,551 , 106) 821/37, 33 ,206|2 ,083) 25 ,037/4,289 
Mar. 62,359 24,889 095) | ,470) 33 ,112/2 013) 25 ,096 4, 358 
Mar. 2: | 61,749) 24,696 962) ‘ ,053) 32 ,680}1,695) 4,874) | 25,144/4,373 
Mar. : | 61,171)/25 034 904) 1,047) S| 083) 7//31,750|1,063) 4, | 25: 136/4/387 


| | | | | 
Apr. --| 61,041)/24,235)| ° 32) 7 ° P \36, {\32 ,397)1,387 ‘ | 25 ,249/4, 409 
Apr. 13.....| 61,100) 23,922|| 14.543] 5) 4,079) ,828)37 , 178) 32, 767|1,639| 4,775| 25,373)4.411 
Apr. 61,267) 24,144) vil | .07 : - 851/37 , 123 32 ,765|1,666 . | 71) 25,423)4,358 
Apr. , 61,315 24,010) . 7 418/4,078 63 37.305 32 ,951|1,827 ‘ | 25,458/4,354 
New York City 


1948— March ..-| 19,238]; 7,108)| 5, 376) 3 : 3 3 768) 12,130 918; 923 


S 


-519/1,212 
| 


.275|1,031 
"2577/1043 
"297/1' 108 


458| 715) 
172) 590 
097; 595 


331, 672) 
155, 559 
089| 539 
114, 591 


282! . 
350; 792 
.163| 677) 
,985; 530 
703 


1949—January 18,305 7,816 5,584) | 806 10,489 
February....| 18,093) 7,878) 5 800/10.215 
March... ...| 18,036)| 7:831|| 5:517| 672} 342| 42 214, 779|10, 205 


1949—Feb. 18,366} 8,020) 5, 807/10, 346) 
Feb. 18.015) 7,836, 5. 798| 10.179 
Feb. 16.....| 17.959|| 7,802), 5.! 800 10,157 
Feb. 18.033 7.854 5.595 796 10,179 


Mar. ‘ 7,702), 5,584) 788| 10,348) 
Mar. ° : 3.3 778'10,418 
Mar. ° , $.$ 7 777|10,301 
ar ve 7.7 5,461 7 q 780/10,121 
Mar. ; . 2 8,072 5.438) 2} 38 : 7 2 775| 9,837 
Apr. 77 7.586 5,322 : ‘ 43 775,10,192 
Apr. 13... 68 ,338|}) 5,293) 365 d 74/10,316 
Apr. <el ‘ 7:374 5.160 7: 2 20: x 82/10,294 
Apr. 27... : 7,496) 5,089 7 58 x 310,475 


8 
7 
7 
7 


»255\1,015 
, 248) 1,024 
2641 ,068 
261) 1,065 


257/1 ,066 
274|1 ,068 
,291/1, 138 
,313/1, 136 
,348/1,134 


a2nooo ooeos cosoo 
SNS Ss 


, 381) 1,132 
,402/1,121 
, 410) 1,089 
,405/1 076 


060 
195 
205 
399 


coco 


~sgsus 


Outside 
New York City 


1948— March ° , 128, 16,364, 9,358 37; 291|3,482 , 7.764 -682/1,072 .943) 1,995) 18,672)3,082 
27,183 ,0341,489) 4,242 911) 17,392 3,149 


27,011, 23,825/1,261| 3,983) 896) 17,685/3,186 
26,898 23,667\1,176) 3,835) 872) 17,784/3,231 
' | 


1949—January ‘ 17,253, 9,812 281/3 ,864 
February .... > 17,097 9.691 § 274'3,867 
March 3,824,16,926 9,526 5 § : 269 3,870 


we ee 


111 27,106 23,937/1,315| 4,088! 899) 17,635/3,169 
"067 27.041 23.861/1.282| 3.991, 901! 17.687|3.180 
062|26/993, 23/801|1.259| 3.947, 893| 17.702/3.192 
053/26 ,902) 23;700]1:189| 3:906, 890, 17,715)3,202 


| | 
049/27 ,011) 23,787|1,257| 3,905! 890) 17,735|3,224 
,043|27 ,077 [23 ,856|1,291| 3,910 892| 17,763/3,221 
049/27 , 169) 23 ,949)1,336| 3,932} 876) 17,805|3,220 
063/26 .932, 23 .695/1,165| 3.833, 866] 17,831)3,237 
,076) 26 ,300) 23,047) 828) 3, 593| a” 17 ,788/3 253 

| | 

,058) 26,614) 23 .337|1,049| 3,556) 864) 17,868/3,277 
,054| 26,862) 23,572|1,124| 3,602} 875) 17,971|3,290 
069/26 ,829| 23 ,560)1,066| 3,610} 871 3,269 


,090) 26 , 830) ekaees wed 3,591) 861) 18, ,053/3, 278 
' ! | | 


1949—Feb. x , 9,745 278|3 ,865 
9,711 65 273|3 ,868 
9,681 56 274/3 ,867 
9,627) 63 272|3 ,867 
| | 
9 ,563| 49| 270'3,865 
9,536) 37| 268|3 ,870 
9,561 7 5| 270|3,870 
° 9,501 | 267 \3,874 
16,962) 9,466) 105) | 162) 266\3,874 


16,649] 9,305) | 154) 264/3,871 
16,584) 9,250) : 153} 267/3,870 
16,570) 9,144! 7} 152) 148) 260/3,873 
16,514), 9,073) 151} 260/3,875| 


awww Se Ga Ge Ge Ge Qwaaw 





1 Beginning June 30, 1948, figures for various loan items are shown gross (i. e., before deduction of valuation reserves); they do not add to 
the total and are not entirely comparable with prior figures. Total loans continue to be shown net. 
1 Including guaranteed obligations. 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CITY AND OUTSIDE—Contiaued 
RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 


[Monthly data are averages of Wednesday figures. In millions of dollars] 





Demand deposits, Time deposits, Interbank 
except interbank except interbank deposits 





U.S. 


de- Gov- 
Date or month and _s. aa 


ment 








Postal 
Sav- 
ings 





Total— 
Leading Cities 
1948—March 46 ,724|46 ,737 1,523) 1,141 


14,204 1949—January.... 47,573 1,302} 1,019 
ie Se aS 
’ 45, ’ , 


46 ,945|46 ,576 1,304) 1,476 
46,164 1,196} 1,559 
46 ,693 1,287} 1,729 
299/46 ,620 1,227) 1,817 


46,014 
45,725 
46,760 
45,129 


EB 


as 
OD 
—_—— 
a 
oe Zao 


3 


4,180 

4,229 

14,3 1949—Feb. 2.... 
- Feb. 9. 


Feb. 16... .|14,172 
Feb. 23... .|14,271 


Mar. 2....|14,404 
Mar. 9..../14,196 
Mar. 16... .|14,606 
Mar. 23....|14,179 
Mar. 30... .|13,888 


Apr. 6....|14,143 
Apr. 13....|14,107 45,237 
Apr. 20....|14,263 45.757 
Apr. 27....|13,919 46,175 


New York City 
1948— March 15,733)|16,290 


1949—January....| 5, 15 ,331)15 ,934 
February... 14,957/15 ,563 
March..... 14,870)15 ,457 


1949—Feb. 2.... 15 ,132}15 ,626 
Feb. 9.... 14,970)15,485 
Feb. 16....} 5, 14,776)15 ,492 
Feb. 23.... 14,950}15 ,650 


Mar. 2.... 15 ,053/15,575 
Mar. — 14,964 
Mar. 16.... ° 14,873 
| Se) ae ° 14,697 
Mar. 30.... 14,762 


Apr. Kole ‘ 14,652/15,148 
Apr. vers 14,596/15 ,328 
Apr. —— : 14,985/15 ,613 
Apr. "er 15,135)15,573 


o 
_ 
i 

a 


gee 


aE 


PERL 
ses 
£5 S8823 ¢ 
BEER SESS 


eee 
ad 


ass 


coo 


NN 
“1000000 ~3100000000 @C@wmM waom ow 


DADAAA ABADAA AAG 


é 
E 


$223 222 2 


S88 2232 
Se328 


Cow 
- ae 


en gu Oa On Om GD 
z Puna 


NNNRNH NNNNN NNNN NNN NW 


Pa 
Naw 
wow 


Outside 
New York City 


1948—March 30 ,991|30 ,447 56,372 


1949—January....} 9, 32 ,242)}31 ,864 751 201 55,348 
Feb 31,512}30,950 1,191 208 94 a 
3}30 , 880) 30 , 137 1,387 204 56,737 


1949—Feb. 2.... . 31 ,813)30,950 1,062 203 12,827 
Feb. 9.... 31 ,,583)30 ,679 1,129)12, 208 11,323 
Feb. 16.... 31, 303)31,201 1,248 209 12,448 
Feb. 23.... 31 ,349)30 ,970 1 326/12 ,946 211 10,978 


Baer, 2.... 31 ,059/30 ,439 1,259 206 
Mar. 9..., 31, 108)}30, 205 1,220)12, 212 
Mar. 16.... 31, 309/31 ,073 1,399/12, 6,068} 201 
Mar. 23....| 8, 30 ,776|29 ,945) 3, 1,498 198 
Mar. 30.... 664 30 , 147/29 ,021 1,559 200 


Apr. .6.... 30 ,168/29,247) 3, 1,513/12,985 204 
Apr. 13.... ° 30 ,641/30,479) 3, 557| 1,277)13 ,006 ‘ 201 
Apr. 20.... 30 ,772|30 337) 3, 592} 1,078)13 ,012 ° 204 
Apr. 27....| 8,844 31 ,040|30, 164 606 901/13 ,002 209 


NNN 
Awww h 
enon eS 
























































NwNN 


*? Demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items reported as in process of collection. 

‘ Monthly and weekly totals of debits to demand deposit accounts except interbank and U. S. Government accounts. 

Back figures.—For description of revision beginning July 3, 1946, see BULLETIN for June 1947, p. 692, and for back figures on the revised 
basis, see BULLETIN for July 1947, pp. 878-883; for old series, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, pp. 127-227. 


May 1949 





WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
{In millions of dollars] 





Loans ! Investments 





For purchasing U. S. Government obligations 
or carrying securities 





Total | 
loans | oo wees 
Federal Reserve and al, o brokers 2 
district and date invest- -| and dealers To others 
all 

ments} Total eduan 
U.S US Total of in- Bonds? 
* ing Other] ~*~; |Other 

> |= = 
liga- | “UT | higa- | Curi- 
tions | “*S Ces 

















Boston 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. ; 
New York* 
Mar. 30.. 
Apr. 6 
Age. 13.... 
Apr. 20.. 
3 Pree 
Philadel phia 
Mar. 30.. 
Apr. 6.. 
Apr. 13.. 
Apr. 20 , 
MR. Bi nos 
Cleveland 
Mar. 30.. 
Apr. 6.. 
Apr. 13.. 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 27 
Richmond 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 6.. 
Apr. 13.. 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 27.. 
Atlanta 
Mar. 30.. 
ua 
Age. 3.... 
Apr. 20.... 
Apr. 27. 
Chicago* 
Mar. 30.. 
Apr. 6.. 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 20.. 
Apr. 27.. 
St. Louis 
Mar. 30.. 
me as. 
Age. &3.... 
Apr. 20.. 
Apr. 27.. 
Minneapolis 
Mar. 30 
Age. ©6.... 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 27... 
Kansas City 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 6.... 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Dallas 








88 28222 


NNN 


Nw 
coco 
NNN N 
ss 





Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 27.... 
San Francisco 

Mar. 30.... 





718 ° 110 
708) 5, 138 
, , , ; 717) 5, 166 
10,793 ° 723 A 144 





4,908 208) 3, : 156 
5 ,086) 204} 3, . 315 271 174 
5,210) 1 202) 3, F 335 323 186 
5,196); 1, ‘ 205} 3, | 266 340 184 
5,230)| 1, 1,281 206) 3, | | 262 373 185 

* Separate figures for New York City are shown in the immediately preceding table and for the City of Chicago in this table. The figures 
for the New York and Chicago Districts, as shown in this table, include New York City and Chicago, respectively. 

For other footnotes, see preceding table. 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS—Costinued 
RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 
{In millions of dollars] 











Demand deposits, Time deposits, 
except interbank except interbank 
De- Indi- 
mand : vid- U. S. 
Federal Reserve : i de- fied uals, Gov- 
district and date posits ; . S. | part- * ern- 
Other i ad- Offi ner- ment 





prog justed* i sh 4 fw 

ities a an : ‘os 
checks cor- 4 Sav- 

pora- ings 








2,339 
2,332 
2,327 
2,339 
2,358 


16 ,217/16,571 
16 ,078/ 16 ,406 
16 ,020) 16 ,642 
16 ,480) 16 ,923 
16 ,602/16 ,884 


2,079 
2,046 
2,079 


0} 2,105 
2,110 


2,990 
2,927 
3,022 
2,991 
3,028 


1,927 
1,948 
2,025 


NNWNNN 


ESGSS SSSss 2282 


Minneapolis 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. on 

Kansas C ity 
Mar. 30... 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Dallas 

Mar. 
Apr. 1, 906 
Apr. 
Apr. 1 "890 
Apr. 2 1,904 

San Francisco 
Mar. 30 6,538 

6,501 

6,515 


6,557 

C ity of Chica go* 
Mar. 30 , 3,088 
Apr. m 3,349 
Apr. , 306 3,644 
Apr. ° 3,744 
Apr. . 159) 3,785 


Ads WHwWww 
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S 
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For footnotes see opposite page and preceding table. 
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COMMERCIAL PAPER AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 
[In millions of dollars) 





Dollar acceptances outstanding 





Held by 





Comgae 
cia. 
End of month Accepting banks Goods stored in or 
out- shipped between 
standing! i points in 











United 
States 


Foreign 
countries 





et ee ee ee ee 


— 
na 












































r Revised. 
1 As reported by dealers; includes some finance company paper sold in open market. 


Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 127, pp. 465-467; for description, see p. 427. 


CUSTOMERS’ DEBIT BALANCES, MONEY BORROWED, AND PRINCIPAL RELATED ITEMS OF STOCK EXCHANGE 
FIRMS CARRYING MARGIN ACCOUNTS 


[Member firms of New York Stock Exchange. Ledger balances in millions of dollars] 





Debit balances Credit balances 





Customers’ 


Debit Other credit balances 


End of month 


Customers’ 
debit 
balances 
(net)! 


balances in 
partners’ 

investment 

and trading 
accounts 


Debit 
balances in 
rm 
investment 
and trading 
accounts 


Money 
borrowed? 


credit balances ! 





Other 
(net) 


In partners’ 
investment 
and trading 


In firm 
investment 
and trading 


In capital 
accounts 
(net) 


accounts 





—- ee 
me NN 


— 
CK Une eu 


—_—— 
NOUNS se O-AT108 


578 


#572 
#615 
619 576 
+608 8577 
4573 #551 
+570 #550 
+580 +540 
#551 #563 
550 257 586 


9537 4247 3573 
#527 $225 #565 
#530 254 3551 


1949—January.... 



































1 Excluding balances with reporting firms (1) of member firms of New York Stock Exchange and other national securities exchanges and (2) of 

s’ own partners. 

2 Includes money borrowed from banks and also from other lenders (not including member firms of national securities exchanges). 

* As reported to the New York Stock Exchange. According to these reports, the part of total customers’ debit balances represented by balances 
secured by U. S. Government securities was (in millions of dollars): January, 56; February, 58; March, 64. t . 

NotE.—For explanation of these figures see ‘Statistics on Margin Accounts” in BULLETIN for September 1936. The article describes the 
method by which the figures are derived and reported, distinguishes the table from a “statement of financial condition,"’ and explains that the last 
column is not to be taken as representing the actual net capital of the reporting firms. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 143, pp. 501-502, for monthly figures prior to 1942, and Table 144, p. 503, for data 
in detail at semiannual dates prior to 1942. 
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OPEN-MARKET MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK CITY BANK RATES ON BUSINESS LOANS 


Sher cnat gi eanund AVERAGE OF RATES CHARGED ON SHORT-TERM LOANS 
TO BUSINESSES BY BANKS IN SELECTED CITIES 


U. S. Government [Per cent per annum] 
security yields Sine af 


All 
9- to 12- loans |} $1,000- | $10,000-/$100,000- 
month $10,000 | $100,000] $200,000) 














3- 
month 
bills * 
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Week ending: 
Apr. 2 13/16 


+e 1-1 
Apr... 9.... ~1 13/16 
Apr. 16.... i 13/16 
=. 
\-1 


$peh 


. 


Apr. 13/16 
Apr. 13/16 




















11 Southern and 
Western cities: 





1 Monthly figures are averages of weekly prevailing rates. 2.92 : 68 
? The average rate on 90-day stock exchange time loans was 1.25 3.01 . 71 

per cent prior to Aug. 2, 1946; 1.50 per cent, Aug. 2, 1946-Aug. 16, Dec 3.02 i .68 

1948; and 1.63 per cent beginning Aug. 17, 1948. 3.12 : 3.75 
* Rate on new issues offered within period. 
Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 120-121, Note.—For description of series see pp. 228-237 of BULLETIN for 

pp. om and i ee for May 1945, pp. 483-490, and October | March 1949. 

1947, pp. 1251-1253. 
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BOND YIELDS‘ 
{Per cent per annum] 





U. S. Government Corporate (Moody’s)* 
(taxable) 





Corpo- 2 * m 
Year, month, or week 15 (high, y ratings y groups 
years grade)* 
and Aa i Rail- Public 

road utility 











Number of issues 


1946 average 
1947 average 
1948 average 
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Week ending: 
Apr. 2 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
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1 Monthly and weekly data are averages of daily fan. enone fas municipal bonds, which are based on Wednesday figures. 
? Standard and Poor's Corporation. *U. S. Treasury partment. 
* Moody’s Investors Service, week ending Friday. Because of limited number of suitable issues, the industrial Aaa and Aa groups have been 
reduced from 10 to 5 and 6 issues, respectively, and the railroad Aaa and Aa groups from 10 to 5 issues. 
1947, Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 128-129, pp. 468-474, and BULLETIN for May 1945, pp. 483-490, and October 
pp. 1251-1253. 
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SECURITY MARKETS * 





Bond prices Stock prices 





Corporate ¢ Common (index, 1935-39==100) 








Medium-grade | 
‘ee Public 
Indus- | Rail- | Public utility 

trial road | utility 








Number of issues 
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Week ending: 
he RF 71; 128.8 
i) igeis 70} 128.6 
Apr. 16. 101 129.0 
Apr. 23.... 101.63) 129.2 98 119 124 
Apr. 30 ....| 101.62] 129.4 92.1 || 98 118 || 123 


| ~ | | | } 


119 || 125 
119 || 125 





97. 
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4 || 97 
6 
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1 Monthly and weekly data are averages of daily figures, except for municipal bonds and for stocks, which are based on Wednesday figures. 

2 Average of taxable bonds due or callable in 15 years and over. 

? Prices derived from average yields, as computed by Standard and Poor's Corporation, on basis of a 4 per cent 20-year bond. 

‘ Prices derived from average yields, as computed by Standard and Poor's Corporation. 5 Standard and Poor's Corporation 

§ Prices derived from averages of median yields on noncallable high-grade stocks on basis of a $7 annual dividend. 

7 Average daily volume of trading in stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 130, 133, 134, and 136, pp. 475, 479, 482, and 486, respectively and BULLETINS 
for May 1945, pp. 483-490, and October 1947, pp. 1251-1253. 


NEW SECURITY ISSUES 


{In millions of dollars] 





For new capital 





Domestic 








Year or month re- ~~ Corporate : Corporate 
eral 
agen- Bonds : Bonds 
i Total |} and | Stocks pal i and | Stocks} 

notes notes 

















736], 601 
1,062|| 889 
624|| 506 
374|| 282 
646]] 422 
1,264|| 607 
3,556|| 2,084 
4.787|| 3.567 
45 898|| «4/992 


569 541 
563 432 
382 299 
584 436 
503 492 
256 
453 
{628 
433 
627 











CROAK ONWOH 


1949—January. . 419 
February . x 231 
March... ‘ : 7 383 












































1 Includes publicly offered issues of Federal credit agencies, but excludes direct obligations of U. S. Treasury. 

2? Includes issues of noncontiguous U. S. Territories and Possessions. 

3 Includes 244 million dollars of issues of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which are not shown separately. 

4 Includes the Shell Caribbean Petroleum Company issue of 250 million dollars, classified as “foreign” by the Chronicle. 

Source.—For domestic issues, Commercial and Financial Chronicle; for foreign issues, U. S. Department of Commerce. Monthly figures 
subject to revision, Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 137, p. 487. 
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NEW CORPORATE SECURITY ISSUES * 
PROPOSED USES OF PROCEEDS, ALL ISSUERS 
[In millions of dollars] 





Proposed uses of net proceeds 





Retirement of securities 
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Preferred | other debt 
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LLETINS PROPOSED USES OF PROCEEDS, BY MAJOR GROUPS OF ISSUERS 
{In millions of dollars] 





Public utility 





Year or month Retire- 
New | ment of 
||money| securi- 
ties 





il 77 
30} 1,190 
63) 1,897 
89 


611 
180; 943 








1949—January.... 
February... 


















































1 Estimates of new issues sold for cash in the United States. 

2 Gross proceeds are derived by multiplying principal amounts or number of units by offering price. 

* Estimated net proceeds are equal to estimated gross proceeds less cost of flotation, ic, compensation to underwriters, agents, etc., and 
expenses, 4 Includes repayment of other debt and other purposes. 

Source.—Securities and Exchange Commission; for compilation of back figures, see Banking and Monetary Statistics (Table 138, p. 491), a 
publication of the Board of Governors. 
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QUARTERLY EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS OF LARGE CORPORATIONS 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 


{In millions of dollars) 





Net profits,! by industrial groups 





Manufacturing and mining 





Year or quarter Ny 
on- 

ferrous | Other 

metals | dura- ages, 


prod- | goods 
‘ects tobacco 








Number of companies. 





*74 
365 















































PUBLIC UTILITY CORPORATIONS 
{In millions of dollars] 





Railroad ¢ Electric power § Telephone * 





Income Income Income 
before Net i before Net ii before Net 

income | income! ng income | income! ng income | income! 
tax? tax? 





SsSetesees 


121 
112 
157 


72 
185 
246 
197 176 









































1“Net profits” and “‘net income” refer to income after all charges and taxes and before dividends. 

2 Includes 29 companies cnangnt in wholesale and retail trade (largely department stores), 13 in the amusement industry, 21 in shipping and 

tion other than railroads (largely airlines), and 11 companies furnishing scattered types of service. 

+ Partly estimated. ‘Class I line-haul railroads, covering about 95 per cent of all railroad operations. 

5 Class A and B electric utilities, covering about 95 per cent of all electric power operations. Figures include affiliated nonelectric operations. 

* Thirty large companies, covering about 85 per cent of all telephone operations. Series excludes American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, the greater part of whose income consists of dividends received on stock holdings in the 30 companies. 

1 After all charges and taxes except Federal income and excess profits taxes. 

Sources.—Interstate Commerce Commission for railroads; Federal Power Commission for electric utilities (quarterly res on operating 
revenue and on income before income tax are partly estimated); Federal Communications Commission for telephone companies (except dividends); 
published reports for industrial companies and for telephone dividends. Figures for the current and preceding year subject to revision. For 
description of data and back figures, see pp. 214-217 of the BULLETIN for March 1942 and also p. 1126 of the BULLETIN for November 1942 (tele- 
phone companies) and p. 908 of the BULLETIN for September 1944 (electric utilities). 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEBT—VOLUME AND KIND OF SECURITIES 
{On basis of daily statements of United States Treasury. In millions of dollars] 





Marketable public issues ! Nonmarketable public issues Fully 


i guaran- 
End of month Treasury teed in- 
‘ Treasury 5S: | tax and | issu hn 
bills bonds savings ring 
notes securities 

















4,549 
4,283 
4,092 
4,225 
1,516 
1,470 


409 
553 
467 
331 

83 


1963— Fane. ees 





1943—June ad 


At ft $3 


a + ae 
re ee 
1946—June. co. 
1947—June... 
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61,383 
61,714 
62 ,033 
ae 61,999 
)  - : . 28: 710 62,227 
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1 Including amounts held by Government agencies and trust funds, which aggregated 5,613 million dollars on March 31, 1 
2 Total marketable public issues includes Postal Sa and prewar bonds, and total nonmarketable public issues includes waisted service 









































Gepeeinee?, Armed Forces Leave bonds, and 2}4 per cent Treasury investment bonds, series A-1965, not separately. 
Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary , Tables 146-148, pp. 509-512. 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MARKETABLE PUBLIC UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 
SECURITIES OUTSTANDING APRIL 30, 1949 {In millions of dollars] 
On basis of daily statements of United States Treasury. In millions Redene- 
of dollars} Aaneunt Funds received from sales during elennaund 
out- period maturities 
Issue and coupon rate |Amount|} Issue and coupon rate |Amount 
at end All Series | All 
month s+ries G series 
Treasury bills! ‘Treasury bonds—Cont. 
May 5, 1949 June 15, 1951-54?.. 
Sept. 
Sept. 15, 1951-553.... 1,492 395 
Dec. 15, 1951-53 ?.. 5,994 2,032 
» 11,789 2,759 
. 15, 1952-54... 15,498 2,876 
15, 19 14,891 2,658 
15, 1952-55... 9,612 2,465 
. 15, 7,208 2,561 
15, 1953-552.... , 6,235 ,907 
15, 1954-562... 
. 15, 1955-602... . tee 128 
x o = ° kis = 
. 15, 1956-59 2... ‘oe 
- 18, 1956-59... -+-| 54,60 : —_- 
15, 1958-63 ?.. ae: 
15, 1959-623. Sept... 304 94 
* 18! 1960-68 2.28 vans. | $4,944 98 
e 15, 1962-67 #.. Dec....| 55, 120 
1949—Jan.... 438 180 
Feb.... 386 182 
. : Mar... . 415 149 
. 15, 1965-70 8... Apr... .| 56.019 331 104 
. 15, 1966-71 *.. 
15, 1967-724... Maturities and amounts outstanding April 30, 1949 
. 15, 1967-72 -° 
Dec. 15, 1967-72 3.. Year of Series 
Treasury notes maturity D 
rations. Apr. 1, 1950 
1 Com- 


Treasury bonds 





erating June 15, 1949-51... 

-— Sept. 15. 1949-51... Panama Canal Loan . 3 
, . 15, 1949-51... : : 

2 (tele- * 45) 1949-522. Total direct issues 


. 15, 1949-53 2. 
. 15, 1950-52... 
. 15, 1950-52 2.. ‘Guaranteed securities 

. a5. ; Federal Housing Admin. 
» oo 2,635 Various 12 


RRRNRBRAN 
KR RX 

















1 Sold on discount basis. See table on Open-Market Money Rates, 
p. 549, ? Partially tax exempt. 
® Restricted. ‘Called for redemption on June 15, 1949. 
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OWNERSHIP STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 
[Par value in millions of dollars} 





Gross debt 





Held by nonbank investors 





U. S. Govern- 
Stier ment 
po- and trust funds 


: 
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rations 
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Public 
issues 
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38 


1948—Oct... . | 252,513 
Nov... | , 563 ° 
BOC...0 ; ,854 85 ,933 


1949—Jan....| 250.467 52,656 85 ,009 : , 167 ,647 
Feb....| 250,626 52,747 84,642 62,300 ° 168 , 105 


NN 
—— 
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33 288 88988888882 
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31,760 
31,804 
| J 
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21,400 
21,300 
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! Including holdings by banks in territories and insular possessions, which amounted to 400 million dollars on June 30, 1948. 

* Includes savings and loan associations, dealers and brokers, and investments of foreign balances and international accounts in this country. 

Note.—Holdings of Federal Reserve Banks and U. S. Government cies and trust funds are reported figures; holdings of other investor 
pemes are commates by ee Treasury Department. The derived totals for ks and nonbank investors differ slightly from figures in the Treasury 

tin because of rounding. 


SUMMARY DATA FROM TREASURY SURVEY OF OWNERSHIP OF SECURITIES ISSUED OR GUARANTEED 
BY THE UNITED STATES * 


{Interest-bearing public marketable securities. In millions of dollars] 


| U.S. | | | 
Insur- Total — —_ ag 
End of month Re- | cial | sav- ~~ Other End of month R.«4 cies | Re- | cial | 
serve, Pant | Itap, panies "he | oe | ee |e 





Fed- _Com- Mu- 
eral- | mer- | tual 


funds | 

— | ' eal 
Type of Treasury bonds | 
security: and notes, due) 
or callable: 

Total:* Within 1 me 

1947—June.... , ,409 21,872 62,961 11,845'23 969 42,684 1947—June....| 251 6,936 374 

| = , 261 22,559 61,370'11,552'22,895 42,154 a ° 693) 8,244 266 

1948—June.... 3. §,.402 21.366 57,599 11.522 21,705 42,779 1948—June... | . ,070| 5,922 171 

| ae ° .477 23.333 55,353|10,877 19,819 42 ,637 Dec . 861 5,571 232 


1949—Jan.....|156, §,519'22.109 55,598|10,971 19,819/42 ,956 ie ean J 609) 4,291 198 
Feb.... 56,7 §,.571 22,342 55,131'10,975 19,776 42 ,983 Feb. 682 609, 4,294 207 

Treasury bills: 1-5 years: 
1947—June.... . 14,496 787 1 1 479 1947—June.... | 698 29,917 ,574 
11,433 2.052 25 154 1,454 Dec.... * .377'|33,415 , 876 
1948—June.... 3,75 s 577; 2,345 58 112 2,650 1948—June.. ° ,636 30,580 , 829 
Dec... ,224 69 5,487 2,794 84 3,740 Dec... .258|28 ,045 769 











1949—Jan..... .133 5,038 2,982 72) 3,907 1949—Jan..... .0S; 3.00328 ,227 .755 

Feb. 2,134 7, 5,304 2,800 59| 3,828 Feb..... , 05. ,916 28,297 ,692 
Certificates: 5-10 years: 

1947—June... 5,296 280 8,536 362 1947—June.. . 40'11,577) 1,245 


DG... 0 ,220 .797| 6, 269 SC... 426) 6,090 576 880 
1948—June... . 588 ,616 8, 479 8, 1948—June... ° $46) 6,251 506 911) 
BOB..00 .525 ,078) 9, 672 10,423 Dec | 434, 6,314 $20 997 | 


1949—Jan..... ,630 .421 8: - 737 12,339 yt ° 255| 6,543 507 990 
Feb. 29 434 2 , 788 407 a 690 12,266 Feb. : | 248) 6,585 480 980 
Treasury notes: 10-20 years: 
1947—June... .142 369 P 285| 2,443 1947—June.. " ° 78| 2,587 .751,15,137\12,425 
,375 ,477 e 245| 4,224 Dec.... | 757 39% 834) 5,003 ,606/18,211)17,710 
1948—June... : , 968 . 223 4,555 1948—June... " ° 921) 3,922 ,639 17,129/16,542 
Dec.... .131 791 j 166| 2,984 Dec... .215) 3,541 048/15 230/15 ,094 


1949—Jan..... 3.596 18 426 1,940 103 1,039 1949—Jan..... , 83 ; .783| 3,685 208/15 ,225)15,206 
feb. , 596 39 368 1,928 2 107) 1,082 RS .478) 3,732 ,314)15,244)15 ,339 
Treasury bonds: After 20 years: | 
1947—June.... ,323) 5,306 727 48,756 11 ,407/|23,305'29,822 1947—June .649 3,358) 5,812 
a 863) 5,173) 2,853)47,424 11,226/22,213 28,974 ut Deekin Ee ahaw Bes - Di oin al 
1948—June.... .462 5,336) 6,206 42,146)11,.047|20, 880 26,847 | | 
ae .440| 5,340|10,977 40,371'10,486 18 ,891|25,375 


1949—Jan..... .440 5,352 10,224'40,807 10,599) 18,900 25,558 
Feb. ,440) 5,351, 9,883)40,978 10 ,621/18 ,913 25 ,694 





* Figures include only holdings by institutions or agencies from which reports are received. Data for commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks, insurance companies, and the residual “‘other’’ are not entirely comparable from month to month. Figures in column headed “other” 
include holdings by nonreporting banks and insurance companies as well as by other investors. Estimates of total holdings (including relatively 
sma!) amounts of nonmarketable issues) by al] banks and all insurance companies for certain dates are shown in the table above. 

1 Including stock savings banks. 

* Including Postal Savings and prewar bonds and a small amount of guranteed securities, not shown separately below. 
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SUMMARY OF TREASURY RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, AND RELATED ITEMS 
[In millions of dollars] 


On basis of daily statements of United States Treasury Cash operating 


me and outgo* 

Increase (+) or | General fund of the Treasury (end of period) 
decrease (—) 
during period Assets 


Bal- 
ence Deposits in 


General] .™ Fed- 

















S) 
cial 














Fiscal year: 
946 


61,738 
36,931 
36 ,496 


Dec... +410 
1949—Jan...} { +611 
Feb.. .| 3,35 +736 
Mar 5,435 +1,814 
Ages. s ; —1,408 












































DETAILS OF TREASURY RECEIPTS 


On basis of daily statements of United States Treasury On basis of reports by collectors of internal revenue 








Income taxes Deduct Individual | Corporation income 

; : —_—————————| Mis : income taxes | and profits taxes Es- 
Fiscal year | cella- | S0¢i@!| Other || Total Social tate 
or month | > neous sg re- re- | Refunds} Security N 1 | Excess | and 
i | Other | internal ~ y ceipts|| ceipts of employ- With- Oth " my and gift 

revenue | ‘@*€S taxes ment held ” 0 other 

taxes’ surtax profits 


Excise 
and 
other 
miscel- 
laneous 
taxes 








by em- | 
| ployers 





Fiscal year: 
| 9 392/21 ,493 7,725 51/44 ,238 2,973 1,238/40 027] 9,858 4,640 7,914 
a 10 ,013)19,292 8,049 ‘ 44, 508 3,006 1,459}40 ,043] 9,842 6,055 3,622 
11,436/19,735 8,301 . 46 ,099 2,272 1,616/42 ,211]11,534 9,852 
1948—Apr.... 684) 1, 662 2,863 2,239] 1,165 376 
May... 1,358 673 a 2,324] 1,670 268 
June. ..| 695) 3, 694 4,859 154 1,877 

July | 535 677 . 849 228 
Aug..../} 1,165 742 A 1,543 
Sept... ./ 694 9: 676 . . 133 
Ga. ea 537 768 . 808 
Nov... 1,198 s 768 7 2 1,564 
Dee... 1 714 . 702 184 ’ 7| 4,014 
er 609} 2, 638 220)| 3,675 ; 3,579 
Feb. ... 1,276 . 654 152 93 3,381 
Mar....| 757| 4,3 720 143 : 5,435 
Apr... 562 644 : 273 o 891 5} 1,340) 


DETAILS OF BUDGET EXPENDITURES AND TRUST ACCOUNTS 
On basis of daily statements of United States Treasury 























































































































Budget expenditures Trust accounts, etc. 
; Social Security Other 
Fiscal year —“¥ Vet- | Aid — Expenditures 
or month ional jerans’| to Se 
mice | sAti| SS ts Forcen 
end itration — Economic 
aid — 
Fiscal year: 
94 48,870 1,927) 1,788 1,261 4,735 
16,766 2 1,361) 3,607 " 1,785 3,009 
11,364 782|*4,178| 4,767 2,210 45,598 
903 —-34 162 
930 1 106 101 
929 553 *3,475 
$1,155 611 276 2 362 
800 100 100 
715 38 304 135 
931 159 —12 128 
957 144 105 
1,017 208 292 105 
1,043 : 139} —42 99 
930 430 il 114 
1,109 516) 57 88 $s 115 
2,748 P945 p444 547 P190 P37 182 —92 103 
: » Preliminary. r Revised. 
savings ! Excess of receipts (+) or expenditures (—). ? Excluding items in process of collection beginning with July 1947. 


‘other’ * For description, see Treasury Bulletin for September 1947, and subsequent issues. 
atively ‘ Including 3 billion dollar transfer to Foreign Economic Cooperation Trust Fund, from which expenditures are made in later months. 
’ Change in classification. * Including surplus property receipts and receipts from renegotiation of war contracts, which for fiscal years 
1946-1948 amounted to 501, 2,886, and 1,929 million dollars and 1,063, 279, and 161 million, respectively. 
’ These are appropriated directly to the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
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GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS AND CREDIT AGENCIES 
[Based on compilation by United States Treasury Department. In millions of dollars) 


PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 











] 

: : Liabilities, other than | 
1 : ” ‘ 

Assets, other than interagency items interagency items | 





























































| | U. S. ‘ 
| ic = Invest- — De Bante, notes. Gov- aati 
: | modi- ments nd, and deben- ern- 
Corporation or agency i Loans| ties, struc- Other| tures payable | one, | ment |? 
re- | sup tures, - - ner | inter- | ‘ter- 
Total! |\Cash calle. lies, | U.S or undis- | as- liabil- ont est 
i pet | xo | Other | 2"¢ | trib- | sets | Fully ities 
1} able | and | Govt. equip- 
mate- | secu- fities® ment a os Other 
} rials | rities _ by U.S 
| 
All agencies: 1} 
ne nc abated 19,912)| 646)10,134 462| 1,845) 3,524) 2,723 101; 479 76 781| 1,142)17,764 150 
June 30, 1948.......... eeeeeee + |20,120)}1 ,042/10,373 251) 1,684) 3,531) 2,458 11 771 41 863) 1,187/17,875 154 
eS eee um oh 20 ,687)| 751|10,573 328) 1,811} 3,525) 2,423 17/1,258 52/} 1,011) 1,239/18,225 159 
es Be ea ldae nc eienesss /21,718)) 1,854 38} 965) 1 


Classification by agency, 
Dec. 31, 1948 
Department of Agriculture: 
Farm Credit Administration: 






























(8) (’) | Sa a 70} () 286 19 








































| | 
Banks for cooperatives......... | 376 —° we. 43| 
Federal intermediate credit banks.| 514 40 426 aan ee eee () | ee: 480 5 / ee 
Production credit corporations | 99!) 3 sae 66 Re (3) 1| BF nai eet ne (8) ee 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corp. . | 2 1} @ fie? ER St oe De SRB ah nee (’) 2) 
Agricultural Marketing Act Re- | | | | | 
“OS i ea ae , 1 ay es err ae 5 al aires — ae rere. 2 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corp. : 78|/ 9 66 ‘ it anil tl odes (8) 2 RS * 75 
Rural Electrification Administration .| 1,046 35 998 ie: ee (3) ee ee Ss () -) Sie 
Commodity Credit Corp.. ...+-| 2,070] 326] 1,284] 437 Boe 1| 10/12! aa 1,051, 999)... 
Farmers’ Home Administration. .... . 323); 25 250) (3) Se 3) fe ae ee ote a Pee 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp........ 39) 31) : PME, 25: AR ee eS ae Digi ees Mu scaeaieaenss 7| 33) 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: | | | | 
Home Loan Bank Board: | 
Federal home loan banks... . 821 30 ee re '@® | @® | eee 139 121 147 
Federal Savings and Loan Insur- | | | 
enee Cage.... ++. vaha el 203 1 ; wheal aaa PE a (| nee eines 5 198)...... 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp. ; 395 9| 366 12) _——... or 4 1| 3} ® 15 378) 
Public Housing Administration ‘. . 1,786 4 295; () | 8} () 1,448 7 24 (8) 21) 1,765 
Federal Housing Administration 220 41 21; () 144; (%) | 1) (4) 13) SS 157 a 
Federal National Mortgage Association O0}}.....] 199 ed pare Ph, Sa ee 196} 





Reconstruction Finance Corporation: | 















| } | 

Assets held for U. S. Treasury °.... 893}!.....| 2 157)... ci i . PRs ee, Tee 893 

a ; = 1,073) 4 ee ar 98 | @) | 33| 81 ee 
Export-Import Bank a Sy ae 2,161 (*) | 2,138 } | | a [aN | 22 wae sew 122) 2,038) 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.......| 1,072 2; @® | ® | 1,064 <r Ses (®) es 2 were 6) 1,066) 
Federal Works Agency............. gy lias” RRR eae ee a gf Sesh) [eee eee (’) 5| 
Tennessee Valley Authority Poi i 824 10 2 ee eee 793; () | — TFS Bent 14) 811) 
Mh cath abeeecae ated 7,295 27| 3,801 17; @® | 7 ” @) | 14) : 29| 7,266)...... 

' ' i 












CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS BY PURPOSE AND AGENCY 
























































































Dec. 31, 1948 

Fed. Recon- 

— Fed. | inter- |Banks | Com- aoe Farm- - ay Public | Fed. | struc- —- All = 
wipes ae Farm | medi- | for co-| modity —, ers’ n- | Hous- | home| tion — O68 5 om, all’ 
Mort.| ate | opera-| Credit trifca- | Home| ,°"S ing loan Fi- rt other , onsnaiel 
Corp. | credit | tives | Corp. | gy" | Adm. | <0" | Adm. | banks | nance| Por) gen 
| banks m. watts Corp. = 

j | | 
To aid agriculture...... call 80} 426) 305) 1,293| 999 og RS, ee A Mmer..c. 6|| 3,632 2,660 
To aid home owners. ...... ii “a ee meee Raa Shae 369 . aoe ia ane 221) 768 697 

To aid industry: | | | 
aS" | } ae, ae 3) 140 146 
GE Sona eawes aoa 1 272 37 310 275 

To aid financial institutions: | 
ala ES 2 BRE y ee oa Te: Pe Pee ee! ee lene | a? 4 5 5 
soca eee ede soe ey: “No ols aR ha ee ead en error |} S15] 5) ee Aa 520 491 
Foreign loans........ Ral ee ee ee FORE HORS RE Se L...« Mee ee a 206| 2,145) 3,750)| 6,102 6,079 
GU gos cceae cet hc daccnan dias ce al RR aeRey pI. WaT. 21s: 204)... 190)... . 100)) 584 592 
Less: Reserve for losses....... 14, @® | 4 9) 1} 273 3 1| My aise 50) 7 7 368} 371 
| | | | | | | 
Total loans receivable (net) 7 66 426, 301; 1,284} 998 250 366) 295) 515 939) 2, ou 4,114 11 _ 10,573 
| | I 














1 Assets are shown on a net basis, i. e., after reserve for losses. : 

2 Totals for each quarter include the United States’ investment of 635 million dollars in stock of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and its subscription of 2,750 million to the International Monetary Fund. : 

* Less than $500,000, 4 Includes Farm Security Administration program, Homes Conversion program, Public War Housing program, 
Veterans’ Re-use Housing program, and Public Housing Administration activities under the United States Housing Act, as amended. i 

5 Assets representing unrecovered costs to the Corporation in its national defense, war, and reconversion activities, which are held for the 
Treasury for liquidation purposes in accordance with provisions of Public Law 860, 80th Congress. 

* Figures for one small agency are included for a date other then Dec. 31, 1948. 

NoTEe.—Statement includes figures for certain business-type activities of the U. S. Government. Comparability of the figures in recent 
years has been affected by (1) the adoption of a new reporting form and the substitution of quarterly for monthly reports beginning Sept. 30, 
1944, and (2) the exclusion of figures for the U. S. Maritime Commission beginning Mar. 31, 1948. For back figures see earlier issues of the 
BULLETIN and Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 152, p. 517. 
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BUSINESS INDEXES 
[The terms “adjusted” and “unadjusted” refer to adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation] 
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* Average per working day. ® Preliminary. 

1 For indexes by groups or industries, see pp. 558-561. For points in total index, by major groups, see p. 580. 

? Based on F. W. Dodge Corporation data; for description, see p. 358 of BULLETIN for July 1931; by groups, see p. 565 of this BULLETIN, 

3 The unadjusted indexes of employment and pay rolls, wholesale commodity prices, and consumers’ prices are compiled by or based on data 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Nonagricultural employment covers employees only and excludes personnel in the armed forces. 

‘ For indexes by Federal Reserve districts and other department store data, see pp. 567-570. 

Back figures in BULLETIN.—For industrial production, August 1940, pp. 825-882, September 1941, pp. 933-937. and October 1943, pp. 958-984; 
for department store sales, June 1944, pp. 549-561. 


May 1949 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES 
(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 
[Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average= 100] 





1948 





Industry July | Aug 





Industrial Production— Total 186 | 191 
Manufactures—Total 192 | 197 

Durable Manufactures 219 | 223 
Iron and Steel 201 | 207 
186 | 200 


235 
179 





Machinery 
Manufacturing Arsenals and Depots ' 
Transportation Equipment 


Automobiles (including parts). ... 3 IPRS ee 
(Aircraft; Railroad cars; Locomotives; Shipbuilding— 
Private and Government) ' 


Nonferrous Metals and Products 


Smelting and refining .... 
(Copper smelting; 
Aluminum; Magnesium; Tin) ! 
Fabricating... ae a te 
(Copper products; Lead shipments; Zinc shipments; 
Aluminum products; Magnesium products; Tin 
consumption) '.. . 


Lumber and Products § 5 23 \?129 


oa : P119 
Furniture ‘ ¥ P149 


Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 


Glass products 
Plate glass 
Glass containers 


Cement ica 

Clay products 

Gypsum and plaster products 
Abrasive and asbestos products 
Other stone and clay products ! 


Nondurable Manufactures 
Textiles and Products 


Textile fabrics 
Cotton consumption 
Rayon deliveries 
Nylon and silk consumption ! 
Wool textiles 
Carpet wool consumption 
Appare! woo! consumption . 
Wool and worsted yarn 
Woolen yarn 
Worsted yarn : 
Woolen and worsted cloth 


— et et ee et 
Hwrwnwreu 
oe =. 
Aus: w - 


Coonww 


~ 
> 
& 


Leather and Products 


Leather tanning 
Cattle hide leathers 
Calf and kip leathers 
Goat and kid leathers 
Sheep and lamb leathers 
Shoes..... aS diab 
Manufactured Food Products 


Wheat flour ‘ 

Cane sugar meltings ! : ete 

Manufactured dairy products... 
Butter... ‘ 
Cheese ‘ 
Canned and dried milk 









































? Preliminary. 
1 Series included in total and group indexes but not available for publication separately. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 


{Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average=100] 





1948 





Industry Jul 
uly 








Manufactured Food Products—Continued 


Meat packin 
Pork an 
seed 


Other manufactured foods 
Processed fruits and vegetables 
Confectionery 
Other food products 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Malt liquor 
Whiskey 
Other distilled spirits 
Rectified liquors 
Industrial Alcohol from Beverage Plants} 


Tobacco Products 


Cigarettes 
Other tobacco products 


Soda pulp 
Sulphate pulp 
Sulphite pulp 


Printhag paper 
Tissue and absorbent paper 
Wrapping paper 
Newsprint? 
Paperboard containers (same as Paperboard) 


Printing and Publishing 


Newsprint consumption 
Printing paper (same as shown under Paper).......... 


Petroleum and Coal Products 
Petroleum refining ? 


Fuel oil 
Lubricating oil 


By- product coke 
Beehive coke 


Chemical Products 


Industrial chemicals. 
Explosives and ammunition ! 
Other chemical products ! 


Rubber Products 205 
158 
168 166 


160 145 
171 152 

Anthracite 116 118 
Crude petroleum 176 
128 113 


179 157 





“gla — =e i "ee 
68 67 69 












































? Preliminary. r Revised. ! Series included in total and group indexes but not available for publication separately. 
_ ? This series is in process of revision. 3 Newsprint production revised beginning January 1948. Revisions not shown above are as follows: 
Newsprint production, January, 87, February, 87; Paper and pulp, January, 158; Paper and paper products, January, 164. 

Note.—For description out back figures see BULLETIN for October 1943, pp. 940-984, September 1941, pp. 878-881 and 933-937, and August 
1940, pp. 753-771 and 825-8 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES 


(Without Seasonal Adjustment) 
{Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average = 100] 





1948 
Industry 





l l j 
Mar.| Apr. May | June! July | Aug. Sept. Oct. 


Industrial Production—Total | 186 | 192 | 193 | 187 | 194 | 197 | 199 


a 








Manufactures—Total 193 | 197 | 199 200 205 
Durable Manufactures ‘ 217 223 224 232 
Tron and Steel 


Machinery 

Manufacturing Arsenals and Depots ' 

Transportation Equipment 
Automobiles (including parts)... . 


(Aircraft; Railroad cars; Locomotives; S 
Private and Government)!'... ee 





Nonferrous Metals and Products 


Smelting and refining . 
(Copper smelting; Lead refining; Zinc smelting: 
Aluminum; Magnesium; Tin)! 
Fabricating 
(Copper products; Lead shipments; Zinc shipments; 
Aluminum products; Magnesium products; Tin 
consumption)! 


Lumber and Products.......... 


Furniture 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 


Glass products 
0 ON 
Glass containers 


Clay products. . 

Gypsum and plaster ‘products : 
Abrasive and asbestos products. . 
Other stone and clay products ' 


Nondurable Manufactures 
Textiles and Products......... 


Textile fabrics 
Cotton consumption 
Rayon deliveries ie 
Nylon and silk consumption Pa 
Wool textiles via 
Carpet wool consumption 
Apparel wool consumption... 
Woolen and worsted yarn. . 
Woolen yarn. 
Worsted yarn. ; 
Woolen and worsted cloth 


Leather and Products 


Leather tanning... 
Cattle hide leathers 
Calf and kip leathers 
Goat and kid leathers 
Sheep and lamb leathers 


Manufactured Food Products. 
Wheat flour 


Cane sugar meltings!.... caches 
Manufactured dairy products. ctctnae 





Cheese 
Canned and dried milk. . 
Ice cream 






































» Preliminary. * Revised. — 
1 Series included in total and group indexes but not available for publication separately. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
(Without Seasonal Adjustment) 


{Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average =100] 





1948 





Industry 
Aug. 





Manufactured Food Products—Continued 


Meat packin, 
Pork an 
Beef 


Other manufactured foods 
Processed fruits and vegetables 
Confectionery 
Other food products 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Malt liquor 

Whiskey 

Other distilled spirits 
Rectified liquors 


Industrial Alcohol from Beverage Plants ' 
Tobacco Products 


Cigars 
Cigarettes 
Other tobacco products 


Paper and Paper Products 


Paper and pulp * 
Pulp 
Groundwood pulp.... 
Soda pulp 
Sulphate pulp 
Sulphite pulp......... 
Paper 
Paper board 
Fine paper ? 
Printing paper 
Tissue and absorbent paper......... 
Wrapping paper 
Newsprint * 
Paperboard containers (same as Paperboard) 


Printing and Publishing 


Newsprint consumption 
Printing paper (same as shown under Paper) 


Petroleum and Coal Products 


Petroleum refining ?................. 
Gasoline 


Lubricating oil 


. Other petroleum products ' 


By-product coke 
Beehive coke 


Chemical Products 


Industrial chemicals....... 

Explosives and ammunition '... . 

Other chemical products !.... 
Rubber Products 


Minerals—Total 


Bituminous coal 
Anthracite 
Crude petroleum 


Metals 















































» Preliminary. r Revised. 1 Series included in total and group indexes but not available for publication separately. 
_ # This series is in process of revision. 3 Newsprint production revised beginning January 1948. Revisions not shown above are as follows: 
Newsprint production, January 87, February 87; Paper and pulp, January, 158. 
Note.—For description and back figures see BULLETIN for October 1943, pp. 940-984, September 1941, pp. 878-881 and 933-937, and August 
1940, pp. 753-771 and 825-882. 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS, BY INDUSTRIES 
(Without Seasonal Adjustment) 


{Index number of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939100] 


Factory employment Factory pay rolls 


Industry group or industry 


‘otal 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


Tron and Steel and Products 

Blast furnaces, steel works 

Steel castings 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Hardware 

Stoves and heating equipment 

Steam, hot-water heating appa 
ratus 

Stamped and enameled ware 

structuré a} and ornamental metal 
work 


Electrical Machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 


Machinery except Electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop 
products 
Engines and turbines 
Tractors 
Agricultural, excluding tractors 
Machine tools 
Machine-tool accessories 
Pumps 
Refrigerators 


Transportation Equipment, except Autos 
Aircraft, except aircraft engines 
Aircraft engines 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 


Automobile 


Nonferrous Metals and Products 
Primary smelting and refining 
Alloying and rolling, except alu 

minum 
Aluminum manufactures 


Lumber and Timber Basic Products 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planning and plywood mills 


Furniture and Lumber Product 
Furniture 


Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 
Glass and glassware 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related product 


Textile-Mill and Fiber Product 
Cotton goods except small wares 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted mz anufactures 
Hosiery 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 


Apparel and Other Finished Textiles 
Men's clothing, n.e.c. 
Shirts, collars and nightwear 
Women's clothing, n.e.c. 
Millinery 


Leather and Leather Products 
Leather 
Boots and shoes. . 


Food and Kindred Products 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Flour. . a 
Baking 
Confectionery 
Malt liquors. 

Canning and preserving 


Tobacco Manufactures . 
Cigarettes 
Cigars. 





Mar. 


160 


188. 
138. 


164.8 


133 
228 
140 
161 
178 


205 
203 


180 
2??? 


210 
»?? 


= © 
Saane 


wn 


1948 


ome ome et eet tng 


NouUuw 











con 


oom 





1949 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Jan. 


153.2) 150.9| 358 


177.7, 


158 8| 
141 
226 
136 
143 
126 


186 
179 


174.4) 403. 
133.9) 132.4, 315. 


155.6) 


341 


261 
465 
320 
371 
417 


425 
480 


358 


443 





1948 


Mar. 


358 
402. 
315. 


340 


261 
481 
290 
374 
388 


439 
471 


362 


wrWwWNww 
we wm Os 
NwowNw OU 


Nww 
iImonwm 
we 








r Revised, 


Note.—Underlying figures are for pay roll period ending nearest middle of month and cover production workers only. 


1949 





Figures for March 


1949 are preliminary. Back data and data for industries not here shown may be obtained from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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FACTORY peor AND PAY pis. ~. INDUSTRIES—Continued 
Wit 


hout S 
[Index numbers of the Bureau of ae Statistics, 1939= 100] 








Factory employment Factory pay rolls 





Industry group or industry 1948 





Mar. 





Paper and Allied Products... 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, n.e.c. 
Paper boxes......... 


Printing and Publishing. 
Newspaper periodicals 
Book and job 


Chemicals and Allied Products... .. 
Drugs, medicines, and insectic ides 
Rayon and allied products....... 
Chemicals, n.e.c. ae 
Explosives and safety fuses . 
Ammunition, small arms. . 
Cottonseed oil 


Fertilizers . 


Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and by-products. . 


Rubber Products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber goods, other 








Miscellaneous Industries 
Instruments, scientific 
Photographic apparatus. . . 









































For footnote, see preceding page. 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 


{Index numbers of the Board of Governors, 1939100] 





1949 





Group . ‘| | | 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
= | 





SS es 
| | 158.6 | 155.3 | 
r186.4 |r181.1 
136.7 | 134.9 | 
| 


163.3 | 
188.0 
143.8 


j | 
Total 159.8 | 
Durable 186.4 | 


Nondurable | 138.7 | 


160. 
188 
137. 


162.8 
188 .7 
142.3 


161.2 
188.5 
139.6 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


153.5 |?150.7 
178.3 | 7174.7 
133.9 |P131.8 


i 











» Preliminary. r Revised. Note.—Back figures for Total group oon January 1919, and for Durable and Nondurable groups from 
January 1923, may be obtained from the Division of Research and Statistics. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
{Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics] 





Average hours worked per week Average hourly earnings (dollars per hour) 


Industry group 1949 


ad | Feb. | Mor.) Feb. ar.| Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | 

a | or Time 4 _ 

4 38.9) 1.287 376, 1. 
i 

0, 39.2) 


39 
39 
39 


All manufacturing 381) 1.377 


Durable goods 1.33 ‘ FS 456, 1.459 

. 528) all 
.446) "1. 
.525 


Iron and steel and products 

Electrical machinery 

Machinery except electrical she 
l'ransportation equipment, except autos. oof 
\utomobiles.. . . een 
Nonferrous metals and products 

Lumber and timber basic products... .... 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Stone, clay, and glass products = 


Sa 


CuK eNO KOm 


1 

1 

1 
1. 
8.3 
1 

1 

1 

1 





© 2K ae ee 
WAM AWAIWN 


an 


Nondurable goods 


= 


Textiles—mill and fiber products....... 


Apparel and other finished products 1.099 


Leather and manufactures. ...... 
Food and kindred products... . 
Tobacco manufactures......... 
Paper and allied products. . 


Printing, publishing and allied industries. . . 


Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products............... 
Miscellaneous industries. 








0 1 00 me me me NV DO mI 


i 
DAN MRI DwAID 

4 
DAS —OCHMUMNOS 








now 


1.151 
1.249 
1.016 
1.336) 
1.713 
: 1.398 
.593) 1.763) ° 
-408) 1.508) 
229) 1.287 








421) 
‘230; 1 


COM WDNR WHROD % COMWOSd: 


0 tn NO 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
$.3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





’ Revised. 
NoTE.— 


May 1949 


Figures for March 1949 are preliminary. 


Back figures are available from 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS, BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
(Unadjusted, estimates of Bureau of Labor Statistics. Adjusted, Board of Governors] 
{Thousands of persons] 





| 
Transporta- | Federal, 
| 


Manufac- : | Contract tion and Plasace State, and 
turing | construction public local 
utilities government! 


Year or month 





10,780 ’ : ° 4,192 
12,974 
15,051 
17,381 


8338333 
one ~ 
ow —_ 

Ywuarua: 
SSzBsF3 





rrr ewe > 


235 
Et 


> 

33 

ou 
cooocoocooooo 


716,195 


Fy 
co 





1949—January..........| r15,954 
February. 15,780 
March ee 15,526 


22 8 


oo 
aa 
we 
an 


UNADJUSTED 


44,279 16,183 
44,600 16,269 
44,299 15,950 
44,616 15,892 
45 ,009 16,115 
45 ,098 16,172 
45,478 16,441 
45 ,889 16,697 
45,877 16,597 
45,739 16,461 
46,088 || °16,283 939 














1949—January... 44.340 | 15,890 924 
February. | 43 ,997 15.756 922 
March.. 7m | 43,848 |} 15,549 915 























* Revised. 1 Includes Federal Force Account Construction. 


Note.—Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments employed during the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 
March 1949 figures are preliminary. Back unadjusted data are available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics; seasonally adjusted figures begin- 
ning January 1939 may be obtained from the Division of Research and Statistics. 


LABOR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
[Bureau of the Census estimates without seasonal adjustment. Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 





| Civilian labor force 


Total non- Total i Be a 
, eens ~adle Employed ! Not in the 
Year or month institutional labor | i ios Sonne 


population 








In nonagricul- : In 
tural industries agriculture 





100 ,230 , 37 ,980 9,540 
9,100 
9,250 





57,520 
60,168 
108 | 482 : 61.442 


108,124 


61,375 


1949—January 60 ,078 
February ,195 . 60 , 388 50,174 
a 3 109 , 290 : 60,814 : 50,254 



































1 Includes self-employed, unpaid family, and domestic service workers. 

2 Annual averages for 1940 include an allowance for January and February inasmuch as the monthly series began in March 1940. 

NotTe.—Details do not necessarily add to group totals. Information on the labor force status of the population is obtained through inter- 
views of households on a sample basis. Data relate to the calendar week that contains the eighth day of the month. Back data are available 
from the Bureau of the Census. 
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vailable 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 
[Figures for 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. Value of contracts in millions of dollars] 





Nonresidential building Pubic wate 





Residential 
Total building 
Factories 





and public 
Commercial Educational utilities 








1948 1948 





January 
February 


























1,127. 





























CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY OWNERSHIP 
Figures for 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains, as reported by the 
. Dodge Corporation. Value of contracts in millions of dollars] 





Total Public ownership | Private ownership 





Month 
1948 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 








January.... 











5 ,464/6 ,323 


























LOANS INSURED BY FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
{In millions of dollars] 


Title I Loans 





Mortgages on 


Rental |Warand 
and Vet- 





Prop- | Small | 1- to 4- 
Year or month yn — — group | erans’ 
: : housing} housing 
prove- | struc- | (Title (Title | (Title 
ment!| tion IT) ID VI)? 





249 877 13 
141 691 284 
87 245 603 
114 216 
171 219 
321 347 
446 


131 


1949—January.... 
February... 108 
March..... s 102 


























1 Net proceeds to borrowers. # Mortgages insured under War 
Housing Title VI through April 1946; figures thereafter represent 
mainly mortgages insured under the Veterans’ Housing Title VI 
(approved May 22, 1946) but include a few refinanced mortgages 
originally written under the War Housing Title VI. Beginning with 
December 1947, figures include mortgages insured in connection with 
sale of Government owned war housing, and beginning with February 
1948 include insured loans to finance the manufacture of housing. 

° Less than $500,000. 

Note.—Figures represent gross insurance written during the period 
and do not take account of principal repayments on previously insured 
loans. Figures include some reinsured mortgages, which are shown in 
the month in which they were reported by FHA. Reinsured mortgages 
on rental and group housing (Title II) are not necessarily shown in the 
month in which reinsurance took place. 


May 1949 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY DISTRICT 


Figures for 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains, as repofted by the 
. W. Dodge Corporation. Value of contracts in thousands of dollars] 








1949 1948 





Federal Reserve district 





Boston see 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St. Louis hata as 
Minneapolis.............. 
Kansas City 

Dallas. ... 


Total (11 districts) —_ 747,619 

















INSURED FHA HOME MORTGAGES (TITLE II) HELD IN 
PORTFOLIO, BY CLASS OF INSTITUTION 
{In millions of dollars] 

| ~ 

| je 
a ine a on} 
| mer- an ance | era 
End of month | Total | ci = loan | com- | agen- 
associ-| panies 





Com- 





27 
53 
90 
133 
150 
179 

163 
1943—Dec..... | 159 


1944—June . 150 
Dec 140 


134 
263 122 


260 122 
252 106 


245 102 
i '379 244 110 


‘t ,402 251 110 
1,429 265 152 























1The RFC Mortgage Company, the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
United States Housing Corporation. 

2 Including mortgage companies, finance companies, industrial banks, 
endowed institutions, private and State benefit funds, etc. 

Notse.—Figures represent gross amount of mortgages held, exclud- 
ing terminated mortgages and cases in transit to or being audited at the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
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MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 


AND IMPORTS 


{In millions of dollars] 





Merchandise exports ! Merchandise imports? Excess of exports 





Month 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 1949 








January..... 903 1,114 1,092 332 394 
February..... 887 1,146 1,086 325 318 
March 1,029 1,326 | #1,139 : 365 385 


1,005 v1,121 366 406 
1,135 v1, 102 : 372 393 
868 71,015 de 360 382 


895 § 71,019 won 358 431 
738 883 7990 : 361 422 
September... 514 7926 339 377 


October... ... 455 537 3 71,021 , 347 394 
November. .. 639 986 »820 325 478 
December... . 737 1,097 71,284 : 298 §29 























Jan.—Feb. veel 1,790 | 1,468 ° 2,178 |92,114 657 71 





$31 545 4 405 583 547 »497 
437 582 352 709 504 P460 
445 7666 |...... 431 882 7473 |.. 


$12 »528 351 782 9593 
474 #549 457 940 °553 
463 ?616 496 772 9399 


450 °558 ‘ 395 705 »461 
400 »600 378 461 745 7390 
473 »558 : 175 266 639 ?368 


492 #598 109 142 743 9424 
455 #550 314 508 687 »270 
603 720 439 $67 S11 °564 


968 | 1,127 s 1,132 757 | 1,292 | 1,051 P957 


























» Preliminary. 


1 Including both domestic and foreign merchandise. Beginning January 1948, recorded exports include shipments under the Army Civilian 
Supply Program for occupied areas. The average monthly value of such unrecorded shipments in 1947 was 75.9 million dollars. 
2 General imports including merchandise entered for immediate consumption and that entered for storage in bonded warehouses. 


Source.—Department of Commerce. 


Back figures.—See BULLETIN for March 1947, p. 318; March 1943, p. 261; 


and January 1931, p. 18. 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS, BY CLASSES 
[Index numbers, 1935-39 average = 100] 





| 
| For- | 
est 
Coke| Grain) Live-| prod-| Ore 
| | stock) ucts 


Annual 
1939 
1940 
1941. 
1942.. 
1943... 
1944... 
1945... 
1946... 
1947.... 
1948. 


SEASONALLY 
ADJUSTED 


1947—December.. . 


1948—January 

February....| 138 
March 

April. . ; 

| SE 141 
, P<; 

Sr 4 <a 138 
August ; 142 
September...) 139 
October ..| 140 
November...) 137 
December . . 137 


1949—January.....| 131 | 
February....| 126 
March..... 120 


UNADJUSTED 
1947—December...| 139 


1948—January.... 133 
February....| 129 
March..... 122 
aM 128 

| 143 
June.... 144 
de xpi 143 
August......| 146 | 
September...) 150 
October. ....| 151 
November...) 141 
December. . 128 | 138 123 


1949— January | 120 | 125 116 | 
February....| 117 124 | 111 107 | 58 
March..... 111 79 | 175 128 117 68 | 131 ol 
| | | 





* Revised. 

Note.—For description and back data, see pp. 529-533 of the BULLETIN for 
June 1941. Based on daily average loadings. asic data compiled by Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Total index compiled by combining indexes for 
classes with weights derived from revenue data of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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February 1940, p. 153; February 1937, p. 152; July 1933, p. 431; 


REVENUES, EXPENSES, AND INCOME OF CLASS I 
RAILROADS 


[In millions of dollars] 





Total Net 
railway Total railway Net 
operating} railway | operating} income 
revenues | expenses | income 














SEASONALLY 
ADJUSTED 


1948—January.... 


1949—January.... 
February. . 


UNADJUSTED 


1948—January.... 


742 


1949—January.... 697 
February... 646 

















® Preliminary. 

Note.—Descriptive material and back figures may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Research and Statistics. Basic 
data compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Annual figures include revisions not available monthly. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS 
[Based on retail value figures] 
SALES AND STOCKS, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(Index numbers, 1935-39 average = 100] 





Federal Reserve district 





Year or month 
Phila- Rich- At- Chi- St. 
delphia} mond 





SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


1948—March.... 
April... 
May 
June... 
July.... 
August. 
September 
October 
November 
December. 


1949—January 
February 
March 


UNADJUSTED 


1948—March.. 
April 
May... 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 





1949—January 
February 
March 


STOCKS ? 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


1948—March.. 
April. . 
May.. 
June 
_ ee 
August 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December 


1949—January 
February . 
March..... 


UNADJUSTED 


1948— March 

April 
3S 

June. . 
July... 
August. 
September . 
October. . . 
November 
December 





1949—January. . vel ies 
February... F | 265 
March... 5 a a 









































» Preliminary. r Revised. ! . ; 

1 Stocks indexes revised beginning January 1942; back figures available from Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 

2 Figures for sales are the average per trading day, while those for stocks are as of the end of the month or the annual average. 
. Note.—For description and monthly indexes for back years for sales see BULLETIN for June 1944, pp. 542-561, and for stocks see BULLETIN 
for June 1946, pp. 588-612. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS—Continued 
SALES AND STOCKS BY MAJOR DEPARTMENTS 





Per cent change from | 
a year ago 
(value) sales | 1 


Ratio of : f fede numbers 
stocks to without seasonal adjustment 
1941 average monthly sales=100 2? 





| Num | 
ber of gs : | Stocks 
Department | stores Sales during (end of February 
period | 
| report- } mo.) 
— ceca 
Feb. | 2 mos. Feb. he 
949 | 949 > 
| = Feb. 


period of month 





| 
Sales during Stocks at end 


1949 | 1948 1949 


Feb. | Jan. 


a | 


Jan. 


| 
— — | 
GRAND TOTAL—entire store * | | -«| -3] 


MAIN STORE—total | =-3 


Piece goods and household textiles : —1 

Piece goods “a 2 | d —12 | 
Silks, velvets, and synthetics ; § —14 
Woolen dress goods “e —13 
Cotton wash goods sank | -9 

Household textiles. . ; |} 313 | +6 
Linen and towels | 2 | +6 
Domestic—muslins, sheetings | 
Blankets, comforters, and spreads 


Small wares 
Laces, trimmings, embroideries, and ribbons 
Notions ‘ ‘“ 
Toilet articles, ‘drug sundries 
Silverware and jewelry. 
Silverware and clocks ‘ 
Costume jewelry ¢ 
Fine jewelry and watches ¢ 
Art needlework. pa ca 
Books and stationery 
Books and magazines 
Stationery. . 





Women’ 8 and misses’ apparel and accessories 
Women’s and misses’ ready-to-wear accessories. | 
Neckwear and scarfs. ; be : 
Handkerchiefs... . 
Millinery 
Women’s and chile iren's glove es 
Corsets and brassieres. . " 
Women's and children’s hosier\ 
Underwear, slips, and negligees 
Knit underwear. 
Silk, and muslin underwear, and slips 
Negligees, robes, and lounging apparel 
Infants’ wear 
H andbags and s small le ather goods 
Women’s and children's shoes 
Children's shoes ¢ 
Women's shoes ¢ 
Women's and misses’ read-to-wear apparel 
Women's and misses’ coats and suits 
Coats * . 
Suits ¢ 
Juniors’ and girls’ wear i 
| ong coats, suits, and dresses 
Girls’ wear ‘ 
Womens’ and misses’ dresses . 
Inexpensive dresses 4 
Better dresses ¢ 
Blouses, skirts, and sportswear 
Aprons, housedresses, and uniforms 
urs 


VAAN WN WWUN GEM WWW WNWWONUhWWEW BURROW ww w 
PAUDACH RRM NMONIARARS BREN DUNNOCARN WHROSCHOM Ww 
AABWWWWUWN WU WNW WNWWOWRUERWWR BOURNE w ow 





WIWHOONNAWOSH UIE RENNER RWOOCIm NOWWMDOOWhES HEEROMA « wo | 


Men's and boys’ wear 
Men's clothing 
Men's furnishings and hats 
Boys’ wear 
Men's and boys’ shoes and slippers 


PAS wWawDad 


~ 
= 


NUPUG BNWNReENWNNNNNNW 
CONN = KR WOnRDDWrwORN 


Housefurnishings 

Furniture and bedding 
Mattresses, springs and studio beds ¢ 
Upholstered and other furniture ¢ 

Domestic floor coverings , 
Rugs and carpets 4 
Linoleum + 

Draperies, curtains, anc id upholster y 

Lamps and shades biked 

China and glassware ‘ 

Major household appliances 

Housewares (including minor appliances) 

Gift shop +... 

Radios, phonogrz aphs, telev ision, records, etc. 
Radios, phonographs, television 4 . 
Records, sheet music, and instruments ‘ 


Miscellaneous merchandise departments 
Toys, games, sporting goods, and cameras 
Toys and games : 
Sporting goods and cameras 
Luggage wa ; 
Candy 4 





WASCH PRWINOCRRE RUNNER wW O 

















— eS a edt ek eee ee 
MAID we ee BN Oh ee On ae eee ee OOF Rm BNNNNNWNHNNNHNNW 


NOUNUm BIOCNNORRUAWN REN 


a 














For footnotes see following page 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS—Costinued 
SALES AND STOCKS BY MAJOR DEPARTMENTS—Costinued 





Per cent change from Ratio of Index numbers 
a year ago stocks to without seasonal adjustment 
(value) sales ! 1941 average monthly sales==100 2 


Sales during Sane February Sales during Stocks at end 


period one.) period of month 





Department 








Feb. Two Feb. 1949 1948 1949 | 1948 
| 


mos. 
1949 | 1949 | 1949 Feb. . | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 


BASEMENT STORE—total —10 





368 


Domestics and blankets ‘ —13 





Women's and misses’ ready-to-wear —~9 
Intimate apparel 4 Pte" . —8 
Coats and suits‘.... ‘ —2 
Dresses ' his sae } -—7 
Blouses, skirts, and sportswear ¢ : —15 
Girls’ wear ‘......... hevass F —16 
Infants’ PE UES Sot Ou uate : . —10 








wwroodm 








Men’s and boys’ wear....... ig —15 
Men’s wear ‘.. = es oo —14 | 
Men's c lothing ‘ 
Men's furnishings * 

Boys’ wear‘. 














CON=&w KOR beeny @ NY 


Housefurnishings 





i QS £OwWww WSWrhennnN WS Ww 


su Sf 


Shoes 
NONMERCHANDISE—total ¢.. 


cm Dae 


Barber and beauty shop * aus | +12 } (5) (5) | 





1 The ratio of stocks to sales is obtained by dividing stocks at the end of the month by sales during the month and hence indicates the 
number of months’ supply on hand at the end of the month in terms of sales for that month. 

2 The 1941 average of monthly sales for each department is used as a base in computing the sales index for that department. The stocks 
index is derived by applying to the sales index for each month the corresponding stocks-sales ratio. For description and monthly indexes of 
sales and stocks by department groups for back years, see pp. 856-858 of BULLETIN for August 1946. The titles of the tables on pp. 857 and 
858 were reversed. 

3 For movements of total department store sales and stocks see the indexes for the United States on p. 567. 

4 Index numbers of sales and stocks for this department are not available for publication separately; the department, however, is included 
in group and total indexes. § Data not available. 

Note.— Based on reports from a group of large department stores located in various cities throughout the country. In 1947, sales and stocks 
at these stores accounted for about 50 per cent of estimated total department store sales and stocks. Not all stores report data for all of the 
departments shown; consequently, the sample for the individual departments is not so comprehensive as that for the total. 


SALES, STOCKS, AND OUTSTANDING ORDERS WEEKLY INDEX OF SALES 
AT 296 DEPARTMENT STORES? [Weeks ending on dates shown. 1935-39 average =100] 





Amount Without seasonal! adjustment 
(In millions of dollars) 








1948 


Year or month Sales Out- oo eee Bicaes 282) 
(total | Stocks | standing ... 300 _ 

fo | (end of orders 
- month) | (end of 


month) month) ae Tce 8 July 





1939 average | 344 
1940 average | 353 
1941 average § 419 
1942 average 599 
1943 average | | 508 
1944 average 534 
1945 average ‘ : | 563 
1946 average....... 714 
1947 average | : 824 
1948 average | 910 


r940 
938 
919 
859 
827 
893 
944 
O58 
053 
818 


Tanuary 785 
February | 5: 848 
March 910 

















Note.—Revised series. For description and back figures, see pp. 
» Preliminary. r Revised. 874-875 of BULLETIN for September 1944, 
! These figures are not estimates for all department stores in the 
United States. 


Back figures.— Division of Research and Statistics, 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS—Continued 
SALES BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS AND BY CITIES 
[Percentage change from corresponding period of preceding year] 





United States. .\» —11 
~16 
—9| 
—15) 
—14 


New Haven... 
Portland 
Boston Area 
Downtown 
Boston —14) 
Springfield . . . —15 
Worcester... —14) 
Providence —17| 


New York.. —11) 
Bridgeport '. —13 
Newark ! —11) 
Albany 
Binghamton. . 
Buffalo '. 
Elmira ‘ 
Niagara Falis. | 
New York City ! 
Poughkeepsie. 
Rochester ! 
Schenectady 
Syracuse '... 


—20) 
—8) 
—19) 
—13) 
—11) 


ays 
Trenton ! ! 
Lancaster ! 
Philadelphia 1. 
Reading 

Wilkes- ERE y 
Veen*.... ; 


Cleveland. . 
Akron ! 
Canton! ‘ 
Cincinnati!.... 
Cleveland ! 
Columbus '.... 
Springfield '.... 
Toledo! 


ee 
Youngstown '.. 


+1) 





] 
Mar.) Feb. 
1949 | 1949 |™ 


-§ 
-§ 

0 
-4 
+2 





+3) 
—1) 
«in 
—5| 
—5 
- 10) 
—7} 
+9) 
=~ 3 


+2| 


Cleveland-cont. 
|) TP hae 
Pittsburgh ee. 
Wheeling '. 


Sain 
—6) 
—10) 
—3 
f Washington ae 
—S 
—8 
—~9 
—7 
—8 
—8 
+5 
—9 
—| 
—12 
—8| 
—3| 
—Qg} 


Hagerstown. ... 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Winston-Salem . 
Charleston, S.C. 


Greenville, S. C.| 
Lynchburg 


Richmond. .... 
Charleston, 

, oe ; 
Huntington. ... 
Atlanta 
Birmingham '. .| 





Montgomery '. .| 
Jacksonville '.. .| 
Miami !........| 


Atlanta ! 
Augusta 
Columbus 


Baton Rouge '..| 
New Orleans !. .| 


|| Chattanooga '. .| 
Knoxville !.... 
Nashville ! 





Mar. 
1949 


—4) 
—10) 
—19) 
-1 
—3/ 


—18 


! 
Feb. 
1949 


+6 
| 


0} 
—4) 
+8) 
— 4) 
—7| 


+5) 


—12} 


+4) 
+5) 
—4) 
—6) 
—1) 


+12) 


a 


— 10) 


_— 
+5 
—§ 


mos. 
1949 


+3 
—2 


—6) 


—8 
+1 
—8 
—11 
—1 
—14 
0 

0 
—8 
—14 
—5§ 


es 


—§ 
—10 
—-6 
—3 
—21 
—10 
—16 
—8 
—8 
—10) 
—8 
—10 
—17 
—16 
—8 
0 
+1 
+3 
—14 
—13 
—14 


Mar. 





Det roit ! 


Lansing 


Fort Smith 
Evansville 


Louisville ! 
Quincy. 


Springfield 
emphis ! 


| St. Paul! 
Duluth- 
Superior ! 


Denver. 


Joplin 





+ 
—10 





Fort Wayne '... 
Indianapolis '.. . 
Terre Haute '... 
Des Moines... . 
Grand Rapids. . 


Milwaukee !.... 
Green Bay'.... 


Little Rock !... 


East St. Louis.. 
St. Louis Area. . 


Minneapolis... 
Minneapolis '.. . 


Kansas City... 


Pueblo........| 
Hutchinson... . 


Kansas City... . 





St. Joseph. .... 


) 


Feb. 
1949 | 1949 19% 


— -6 -7 


3 
49 


Kansas City— 

cont. 
Oklahoma City. 
Tulsa 


Shreveport..... 
Corpus Christi. .! 


Fort Worth... .| 
Houston ! 
San Antonio... .| 


San Francisco. .| 
pao 1 


Tucso 
Bakersfield ae 
a 
Long Beach '... 
Los Angeles '!.. . 
Oakland and 
Berkeley '.. 
Riverside and | 
San Bernardino 
Sacramento!... 
San Diego '. 
San Francisco !. 
San Jose ! 
Santa Rosa!... 


Vallejo and 
Napa!..... 
Boise and 
—12 
—12 
—8 
+1 
—10 
—9 
—9 
—10) 
—4 


Portland | 
Salt Lake City '. 
Bellingham '.. . 
Everett ! 


Spokane ! 





Yakima! 





! 
Mar. Feb.” 
1949 | 1949" 


19 


-si 


—13) 
_ | 
—13) 


—9 





® Preliminary. 


ised. 
1 Indexes for these cities may be obtained on request from the Federal Reserve Bank in the district in which the city is located. 





COST OF LIVING 
Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate Income Families in Large Cities 


{Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 average = 100] 





Year or month 


All items 


Food 


Apparel 


Rent 


Fuel, elec- 
tricity, and 
refrigeration 


House 
furnishings 


Miscellaneous 





92. 


100 
105. 
116 
123 
125 
128. 
139. 
159 
171 


166 
169. 
170 
171 
173 
174 
174 
173 
172. 
171 


170 
169. 
169 


USCS BRAUMNTUUWO NNWEUAUNN & 











204. 


D0 CNUNABR COW NBDAKROOUD 


201 





Om BEACH R OUR SCONOBUNYY © Ww 





KON UOBNUNWONWH BRAWNOUNRA Nw 





112. 111.7 


100 

99 
105 
107 


109. 
110. 


CON WORDWREDADYW CHRWOWENS O Ww 
DAMN AVOHWORAWO BDeNDROANWU WW 





- 2 


CeowNewBUUenNn Come wmooe 


ore 








Back figures.—Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


{Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1926= 100] 





Year, month, or week 


Other commodities 





| 


| Textile 
| prod- 
ucts 


Fuel 
and 
lighting 
mate- 
rials 


Hides 
and 
leather 
prod- 
ucts 


Metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts 


Build- 
ing 
mate- 
rials 





~~ 


1929.... 
1930 
1931.. 
a 
O0G8.. «wv cud 
1934.... 
1935.. 
1936... 
RGF sos 
1938 

1939 

1940 
1941. 

1942 

1943 
1944.... 
1945.. 
1946 
1947.. 
1948. . 


oo 


BAW 


December 


1949—January... 
February. . 
March 


Week ending:' 
1949—Mar. 2 
9 





PRA BONYUYNORDR CHR DOR DWAR AWHOCOHORW 


mOnOeNECO 


nina WRNeONOHwe KNONERSa~HRaCHaNeWe 


pm Nw DAWO 














Cine NwWNOUWE er] 


CHeNnwON Cee 


mM NNODANWERAUHUUNUORUS 





OO CUNRWe RN UNUNNOUSOWUWACERNNONDG 





Caen seNKNee 





NNCOCORANWS ATWR RR OwWOUUNWUNOCOCHROWWS 


“Ne 





OO RUAN UR UAANUNwWHUNS 
CIABDUENNOBUWKIWNOENOS 





att att at 


SwNIANH Ad 
bie DWROCKRURNOS ASUS DOPORINOROWDNURY 


BW WRUNNERYERS SCRNENUNWRDADARARDOCOH OM 


om 
Cue 


121 


- 
~ 
aa 


WRN OUROOOAYOUR OWNS 





ew AODWORD INE 


PRUNDEURAWS UR AUW UE WUWOUURAUDR ONw 


148. 


148. 
148. 
148. 


me Cod me 





a 
at UVOOCIWUNNDO NUNWYANUOWRWOUNWI wD 





AWN & ms 
fo me tad tt a pt ed tod 
CHK wren 
AUN eww 
AUNAnNIIERAW 


Se ee ee 











All other 


130. 
130 
131 
131 
131 
130 
131 
130 
129 


on ONwWNeK DO 





MNOS OWOADUA BANDE ANCKNOBOMAUR AW 


a 
Ow 


MON WURODARAAUAD BOR RHE AR DENNONNUWOON 








Subgroups 





Subgroups 


| 





Farm Products: 


Cees ss 4n04s echeond oo dni 


Livestock and poultry 

Other farm products 
Foods: 

Dairy products 

Cereal products 

Fruits and vegetables 


Oe TT ES Teer eee 


Other foods 


Hides and Leather Products: 


Hides and skins 


Other leather producte 
Textile Products: 


Cotton goods 
Hosiery and underwear 
Silk 


Woolen and worsted goods... 


Other textile products 


Fuel and Lighting Materials: 


Anthracite 
Bituminous coal 
~ok 





MUN EWD DWONw Were NSO 


SuIDACO 





SUMAN CAnm—NON Bee BNWOR Bw 








2 4 
eens Mm ware ionn 





| 
\Metals and Metal Products: 


ma 


Farm machinery. . 

Iron and steel 

Motor vehicles 

Nonferrous metals 

Plumbing and heating. . 
Building Materials: 

Brick and tile 


i ‘ 


Paint and paint materials. . 
Structural steel 


‘Chemicals and Allied Products: 
Chemicals 


Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 
Oils and fats 
Housefurnishing Goods: 
Furnishings 
Furniture 
Miscellaneous: 
Auto tires and tubes 
Cattle f 
Paper and pulp 
Rubber, crude 
Other miscellaneous 


S 4 
CAS CORN S DRORHD Aw~1nw 








Agricultural mach. & equip.. . 


Plumbing and heating... . . . 


Other building materials... . . 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals . . 


~1 00 D 1 0 we 


ee Ohm WORD 


NwOonms = 








Dec. | Jan. Jan. 





ri44. 
146. 
169. 
175. 
172. 





Feb. 


ri44. 
"146. 


169 
175 


172. 


156 
162 


r134. 


— mA CW es = tn 00 we aa te 


~1w OO 


=n 


a~nroes 








’ Revised. 


c Corrected. 


1 Weekly indexes are based on an abbreviated sample not comparable with monthly data. 
Back figures.— Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAL INCOME, AND PERSONAL INCOME 
[Estimates of the Department of Commerce. In billions of dollars] 
RELATION OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAL INCOME, PERSONAL INCOME, AND SAVING 





Seasonally adjusted annual! rates 


Annual totals by quarters 





1947 1948 








e 


NH CONNMAHUACH DR WORD & 


Gross national product 


Less: Capital consumption allowances 
Indirect business tax and related liabilities. 
Business transfer payments 
Statistical discrepancy 
Plus: Subsidies less current surplus of govern- 
ment enterprises 
Equals: National income. . 
Less: Corporate profits and inventory valuation 
adjustment... 
Contributions for social insurance 
Excess of wage accruals over disbursements. 
Plus: Government transfer payments 
Net interest paid by government 
Dividends. . 
Business transfer payments 
Equals: Personal income... . 
Less: Personal tax and related payments 
Federal. . . 
State and local 
Equals: Disposable personal income... . . 
Less: Personal consumption expenditures... . . 
Equals: Personal saving 


ns OG 
Rew oO 
RONwW ow 


-uceo 
-aoa 


~ 
- 
~ 


a= 
.) 
x 
w 
-_ 
) 
wo 


—_ 


— 





— i | be 
NNSCRKRKNN SWenh NW 


oe 


CSrMNRKF RW Fen NS 
CwWNKUAWARUUIRHODA WR NOWW © 


WRWUINOMAANUBDOCH WO SAUD w 
NR 
BUS=SCOSARUCHOW CK CA=-S 


MURKRAAUBNUOH DS Wu UNer 
CUAKOCOPABWAUOHN BO BADE 


OU WAMAWDOCONW 
WHNOUUAUENRUOWO & 
WwWOWOUWUNBWACHRA we 
WEAEUCHUIOEWNS B~ 
NR 

BBAONDANAOCHKOOs We 
mm NK OCDSWANAWENNK WN 
SCHeRONGALACH— =P 









































NATIONAL INCOME, BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES 





Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


Annual totals by quarters 





1948 








— 
— 
ad 


National income 


o 
_ 


Compensation of epotapess iia 
Wages and salaries ?*. oi ee 
Private 
Military . 
7overnment civilian 
Supplements to wages and sali ries 
Proprietors’ and rental income ! 
Business and professional . 4 
Farm ‘ 
Rental i income of persons 
Corporate profits and inventory valua- 
tion adjustment... ; 
Cor porate profits before tax. 
Corporate profits tax liability 
Corporate profits after tax... 
Inventory valuation adjustment 
Net interest. . 


ua 
— 


_— 
Brom 


alueoaw weoemn~ 
PhOB=$WIBOQ Ww 


MANSwKACINGE Ww 
UWUABSONSEKO © 





~— 
enon ne #20 














UU Oo DUI WRIARAwWKHNKO 
SHPUNS CKWONUCHmwW & 
wISMNe® ba at aE A wr 
MOAR ONA WORRBAWOUNW 

mm We Oo Mw © Sibieieistaiets - 
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CONYUNNY BRNCONUALE B& 
wos aw > inwnoenmnie xn 
Sa 2 00 nw 

Oo tn Om peuroniuniue 
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n.a. Not available. 

1 Less than 50 million dollars. 

2 Includes employee contributions to social insurance funds. 

* Includes noncorporate inventory valuation adjustment. 

Note.—Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source.—Figures in this table are the revised series. For an explanation of the revisions and a detailed breakdown of the series for the period 
1929-43, see National Income Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, July 1947, Department of Commerce. For the detailed breakdown 
for the period 1944-47, see Survey of Current Business, July 1948. For a discussion of the revisions. together with annual data for the period 
1929-43, and quarterly data for 1939, 1940, and 1941, see also pp. 1105-1114 of the BULLETIN for September 1947; data subsequent to 1943 shown 
in that issue of the BULLETIN have since been revised. 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAL INCOME, AND PERSONAL INCOME—Costinued 
[Estimates of the Department of Commerce. In billions of dollars] 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 





Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


Annual totals by quarters 
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PERSONAL INCOME 
[Seasonally adjusted monthly totals at annual rates] 





Wages and salaries 





Wage and salary disbursements Pro- 
Per- prietors’ 
Year or month sonal Tem c -- 
income ota om- — renta 
receipts* bay modity ——_ Service fi income* 
burse- || Produc- indus- indue- 


ing in- tries 
ments || gustries| ‘Ties 
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® Preliminary. r Revised. 

1 Includes construction expenditures for crude poe and natural gas drilling. 

* Consists of sales abroad and domestic sales of surplus consumption goods and materials. 

3 Less than 50 million dollars. 

‘ Total wage and salary receipts, as included in ‘Personal income,” is equal to total disbursements less employee contributions to social insur- 
ance. Such contributions are not available by industries. 

5 Includes compensation for injuries, employer contributions to private pension and welfare funds, and other payments. 

® Includes business and professional income, farm income, and rental income of unincorporated enterprise; also a noncorporate inventory 
valuation adjustment. 

7 Includes government social insurance benefits, direct relief, mustering out pay, veterans’ readjustment allowances and other payments, as 
wel] as consumer bad debts and other business transfers. 

* Includes personal income exclusive of net income of unincorporated farm enterprise, farm wages, agricultural net rents, agricultural net 
interest, and net dividends paid by agricultural corporations. 


Notge.—Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source.—Same as for preceding page. 


May 1949 





1929 
1933 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1949 


| Instalment credit Noninstalment credit 
. , Total 
pnb og consumer Total Sale credit Total Single- 
| eredit* instal- Loans? | 2Oninstal- |) 3 ment Charge Service 
| ment i ment _— ; accounts credit 
| credit ! Total! ||Automobile| Other ! credit ” 
. ; ’ 
7,628 3,158 | 2,515 || 1,318 1,197 643 4,470 2,125 1,749 596 
i olp ee 3,912 1,588 1,122 | 459 663 466 2,324 776 1,081 467 
snp thin 7,047 3,595 2,313 | 970 1,343 1,282 3,452 1,442 1,487 523 
7,969 4,424 2,792 | 1,267 1,525 1,632 3,545 1,468 1,544 533 
9,115 5,417 3.450 | 1,729 1,721 1,967 3,698 1,488 1,650 560 
9,862 5,887 3,744 | 1,942 1,802 2,143 3,975 1,601 1,764 610 
| 6,578 3,048 1,617 | 482 1,135 1,431 3.530 1,369 1,513 648 
| 5,378 2,001 882 175 707 1,119 3,377 1,192 1,498 687 
} 5,803 2,061 891 | 200 691 1,170 3,742 1,255 1,758 729 
| 6,637 2,364 942 | 227 715 1,422 4,273 1,520 1,981 772 
10,191 4,000 1,648 544 1,104 2,352 6,191 2,263 3,054 874 
.| 13,673 6,434 3,086 | 1,151 1,935 3, 7,239 2,707 3,612 920 
16,319 8,600 4,528 | 1,961 2,567 4,072 7,719 | 2,902 3,854 963 
/ / | 
1948—February. | 13,302 | 6,548 3,090 1,254 1,836 3,458 6,754 | 2,765 3,061 928 
March |; 13,805 6,821 3,258 | 1,367 1,891 3,563 6,984 2,783 3,275 926 
April 14,059 7,094 3,440 1,468 1,972 3,654 6,965 2,795 3,236 934 
May 14,311 7,318 | 3.590 ! 1,536 2,054 3.728 6,993 2,816 3,245 932 
June 14,669 | 7.533 3,720 1,602 2,118 3,813 7,136 2,839 3,352 945 
July | 14,723 |} 7.738 3,849 H| 1,689 2,160 3,889 6,985 2,840 3,185 960 
August 14,916 || 7,972 | 4,018 | 1,781 2,237 3,954 6,944 2,847 3,130 967 
September.....| 15,231 || 8,190 4,193 || 1,858 2,335 3,997 7,041 || 2,855 3,227 959 
October me: 15,518 8.233 | 4,239 || 1,889 2,350 3,994 7,285 |) 2,869 3,457 959 
November.....| 15,739 8,322 | 4,310 | 1,922 2,388 4,012 7,417 |) 2,892 3,557 968 
December ‘ 16,319 8,600 | 4,528 || 1,961 2,567 4,072 7,719 2,902 3,854 963 
—January | 15,749 || 8,425 I 4,371 1.965 2,406 4,054 7,324 2,904 3,457 963 
February”. . 15,336 8,340 i 4,306 1,996 2,310 4,034 6,996 2,864 3,176 956 
March? 15,379 i| 8,447 4,371 2,113 | 2,258 4,076 6,932 } 2,821 3,141 970 
/ il i i | 











CONSUMER CREDIT STATISTICS 


TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
In millions of dollars] 


{Estimated amounts outstanding. 
























































» Preliminary. 


' Revised beginning January 1942 to include new estimates of instalment sale credit outstanding at furniture. 


and “‘all other’ retail stores. For description and back figures see pp. 504-505 of this BULLETIN. 
2 Includes repair and modernization loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. 

3 Noninstalment consumer loans (single-payment loans of commercial banks and pawnbrokers). 
Note.—Back figures by months beginning January 1929 may be obtained from Division of Research and Statistics. 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT LOANS 


household appliance, jewelry. 























[Estimates. In millions of dollars] 
Amounts outstanding Loans made by gotten lending institutions 
(end of period) (during period) 
Insured 
Year or month Indus- Indus- 

Com- | Small | tndus- | trial | Cregit | Miscel- | SPST | Com- | Small | tndus- | trial | credit 
Total || mercial trial loan : laneous modese- mercial trial loan wale 

banks! | Some, | banks? | com- | "0M8 | lenders | Potion | banks! | “Ot, | banks? | com- a 
Gea cs +s Stee tee 643 43 263 219 23 Ge Oe wale celebs ocd 463 413 38 
1933 466 29 246 121 20 oe ees Te eee 322 202 32 
1938 1,282 312 380 129 95 103 117 146 460 664 238 176 176 
1939 1,632 523 448 13t 99 135 96 200 680 827 261 194 237 
1940 1,967 692 498 132 104 174 99 268 1,017 912 255 198 297 
1941 2,143 784 531 134 107 200 102 285 1,198 975 255 344 
1942 1,431 426 417 89 72 130 91 206 792 784 182 146 236 
1943 1,119 316 364 67 59 104 86 123 639 800 151 128 201 
1944 1,170 357 384 68 60 100 88 113 749 155 139 198 
1945 1,422 477 439 76 70 103 93 164 942 956 166 151 199 
1946. 2,352 956 597 117 98 153 109 322 1,793 1,231 231 210 286 
1947 3,348 1,435 701 166 134 225 119 568 2,636 1,432 310 282 428 
1948 4,072 1,709 817 204 160 312 131 739 3,069 1,534 376 319 577 
1948— February...| 3,458 || 1,482 709 167 140 230 120 610 221 107 25 25 38 
March..... 3,563 || 1,530 722 173 143 241 121 633 287 139 32 29 48 
April . 3,654 || 1,570 727 180 146 252 122 657 269 121 31 27 50 
ay 3,728 || 1,597 736 189 147 260 123 676 258 1 31 25 47 
June 3,813 || 1,634 746 194 150 272 124 693 275 127 37 27 54 
July 3,889 || 1,669 757 199 152 282 125 705 277 130 33 26 52 
August 3,954 || 1,701 763 203 154 291 125 717 270 126 32 27 52 
September. .| 3,997 1,712 771 206 155 300 126 727 254 122 31 51 
October . 3,994 1,700 772 204 155 302 126 735 222 116 29 24 44 
November ..| 4,012 1,701 780 204 156 127 740 237 134 31 26 46 
December...| 4,072 || 1,709 817 204 160 312 131 739 251 180 37 31 57 
1949—-January....| 4,054 1,705 812 202 159 309 130 737 236 112 31 26 42 
February? ..| 4,034 1,695 806 201 159 308 130 735 215 109 28 25 44 
March? 4,076 1,721 807 203 161 315 130 739 289 142 36 29 58 






































» Preliminary. 


‘ Figures include only personal instalment cash loans and retail automobile direct loans shown on the following page, and a small amount 


of other retail direct loans not shown separately. Other retail direct loans outstanding at the end of March amounted to 100 million dollars and 


loans made during March were 15 million. 


* Figures include only personal instalment cash loans, retail automobile direct loans, and other retail direct loans. 
ed by deducting an estimate of paper purchased from total retail instalment paper. 


loans 


are obtain 


* Includes only loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. 
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CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, EXCLUDING 
AUTOMOBILE CREDIT 























[Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
\ Depart- - 
ment ouse- 
End of | otal | stores | Furni- | hold Au 
exclud- || other 
year Or ling auto- and Suse appli- stores' | retail 
month |'0e Me ?|| mail- | stores'| ance Fm nanel 
mobue "|| order stores ! 
| houses 
1929. i<sns 1,197 160 583 265 56 133 
1933. ces 663 119 299 119 29 97 
| 
1998. .osuK 343 | 302 485 266 70 220 
1990. 0s sis 6 1,525 || 377 536 273 93 246 
1908s in des 1,721 || 439 599 302 110 271 
19645 swiss 802 | 466 619 313 120 284 
19G. isos 1,135 || 252 440 188 76 179 
1943... 707 =| 172 289 78 57 111 
1944.. om | 183 293 50 56 109 
1968 %...:dcewad 715 | 198 296 $1 57 113 
1946...... | 1,104 || 337 386 118 89 174 
1947......| 1,935 || 650 587 249 144 305 
1948... 2,567 874 750 387 152 404 
1948 
February. .| 1,836 || 624 550 246 127 289 
March....| 1,891 || 653 559 257 124 298 
April 1,972 || 680 578 282 121 311 
May. 2,054 703 601 306 121 323 
June. 2.118 720 621 322 121 334 
July 2,160 732 629 339 120 340 
August 2,237 759 652 356 118 352 
September.) 2,335 786 685 377 119 368 
October. ..| 2,350 797 687 379 117 370 
November.| 2,388 812 696 377 127 376 
December . | 2,567. 874 750 387 152 404 
1949 
January 2,406 816 704 366 141 379 
February?.| 2,310 778 685 353 130 364 
March?...| 2,258 754 675 348 125 356 














CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDITS OF INDUSTRIAL 
BANKS, BY TYPE OF CREDIT 














{Estimates. In millions of dollars] 
Retail instal- Repair | Personal 
ment paper * and instal- 
Year or month | Total m ment 
| Auto- Other ization cash 
| | mobile loans*?/ loans 
Outstanding at end | 
of period: | 
0 eee | 162.7 27.5 17.8 | 28.3 | 89.1 
| ae 233.5 50.0 30.2 43.3 110.0 
1008. a. 8 286.2 66.6 43.4 $1.7 124.5 
1948—February 234.6 50.3 31.4 44.0 108.9 
March..... 242.3 53.4 32.8 44.8 111.3 
a 253.3 56.8 35.7 46.7 114.1 
Sr tawas 265.1 59.0 38.0 48.3 119.8 
June..... 271.6 61.4 40.1 48.8 121.3 
) eee 277.8 64.3 42.1 49.1 122.3 
August 282.3 66.3 43.3 49.8 122.9 
September .| 286.7 67.8 44.3 50.6 124.0 
ober. 285.9 67.1 43.5 51.3 124.0 
November..| 285.5 66.8 43.3 51.6 123.8 
mber 286.2 66.6 43.4 $1.7 124.5 
1949—January....| 283.4 66.1 42.3 51.0 124.0 
February?..| 280.8 66.0 41.5 50.3 123.0 
March ?....| 282.8 67.7 41.6 49.5 124.0 
Volume extended 
during month: 
1948—February...| 31.5 8.0 4.4 2.8 16.3 
- 41.9 11.2 6.0 3.7 21.0 
April...... 42.0 11.3 6.4 4.4 19.9 
Bs cadcws 40.8 10.1 6.8 4.2 19.7 
BOMB a s.0's © 44.2 10.5 7.4 3.4 22.9 
| | ee 41.4 11.3 6.9 3.1 20.1 
August 40.1 10.6 6.5 3.6 19.4 
September 38.8 9.8 6.6 3.5 18.9 
October. 33.5 7.6 4.9 3.5 17.5 
November 35.1 8.1 4.6 3.4 19.0 
m 39.0 7.9 5.4 3.0 22.7 
1949—January....| 33.1 7.6 4.3 2.3 18.9 
February?..| 31.2 7.6 4.3 2.2 17.1 
March?....| 41.5 11.3 5.8 2.6 21.8 




















CONSUMER CREDIT STATISTICS—Continued 





























Automobile | Other |Repair| Per- 
retail retail,| and | sonal 
Year or month Total ial = a — - re 
Pur- | Direct and | tion — 
chased) direct |loans**| loans 
Outstanding at end of 
period: 
eae 1,591 165 306 275 273 572 
ES ee 2,701 346 536 523 500 796 
BOS ccccsctecsine 3,563 570 736 751 636 870 
1948—February..... 2,825 373 570 506 807 
March....... 2,931 402 602 591 517 819 
oy Sai 0 Othe 3,057 431 628 628 832 
aencense's 3,137 448 649 646 55 839 
Re ,229 472 668 661 572 856 
SP. nkeeen sve 3,319 502 691 678 582 866 
August....... 3,410 529 713 698 592 878 
September , 486 550 723 725 608 880 
October. ..... , 504 561 723 | 731 620 | 869 
November....| 3,528 565 730 736 631 866 
Decem . ,563 570 736 751 636 870 
neem 4 sic ab'e 3,558 564 737 758 631 868 
P.. 3,517 572 737 724 626 858 
March?...... 3,557 597 759 708 631 862 
Volume extended dur- 
ing month 
1948—-February S tncors 398 66 89 90 35 118 
March....... 504 RO 116 102 44 153 
mn eae 521 92 112 122 52 143 
die eae ome 487 81 109 112 137 
_ I ateaciaae  & be 524 87 109 126 52 150 
ak eben 512 91 115 113 148 
August....... $04 93 116 105 49 141 
September 503 90 105 122 49 137 
ober...... 433 73 93 99 48 120 
November 447 76 98 97 49 127 
<a 468 75 98 110 42 143 
1949—January...... 426 68 94 100 32 132 
February?.... 383 71 90 74 33 115 
March?...... 516 103 131 93 46 143 





CONSUMER INSTALMENT 


LOAN COMPANIES, BY TYPE OF 


CREDITS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CREDIT 


{Estimates. In millions of dollars] 



































Retail instal- | Repair | Personal 
ment paper * and instal- 
Year or month Total modern-| ment 
Auto- Other ization cash 
mobile loans**| loans 
Outstanding at end 
of period: 

OS ee 108.4 15.0 7.4 2.4 83.6 
eo cl ite Pe ee 148.2 27.1 17.1 4.2 99.8 
a re 177.1 38.3 23.7 5.0 110.1 
1948—February...| 154.6 28.7 18.0 4.2 103.7 
March..... 158.2 29.9 19.0 4.3 105.0 
i Win bee 161.8 31.1 20.1 4.4 106.2 
EGicKkees 63.1 31.9 20.5 4.5 106.2 
jure -esbe hs 166.0 33.3 21.2 4.5 107.0 
MEPs» cece o 168.0 34.9 21.0 4.6 107.5 
August. . 170.1 36.2 21.7 4.6 107 .6 
September..| 171.8 37.4 22.6 4.8 107.0 
October....| 171.8 37.5 22.7 4.9 106.7 
November..| 173.5 38.3 23.4 4.9 106.9 
ber..| 177.1 38.3 23.7 5.0 110.1 
1949—January....| 176.0 37.9 23.2 5.0 109.9 
ebruary? .| 176.1 38.0 22.9 4.9 110.3 
March?....| 178.1 38.4 23.4 4.8 111.5 

Volume extended 

during month: 
1948—February...| 26.6 5.3 2.8 0.3 18.2 
March..... 32.1 6.9 3.4 0.4 21.4 
oy Seseus 30.5 6.9 3.8 0.4 19.4 
_ See 27.7 5.7 3.7 0.4 17.9 
= pisvece 30.6 7.1 3.5 0.4 19.6 
_ ee 29.1 6.7 3.3 0.5 18.6 
August.. 28.6 6.0 3.6 0.4 18.6 
September 28.1 6.1 38 0.5 17.7 
October. . 25.4 5.1 3.0 0.5 16.8 
November 27.7 6.0 3.4 0.4 17.9 
30.7 5.3 3.4 0.5 21.5 
1949—January....| 25.7 4.9 2.7 0.3 17.8 
ebruary? 25.1 4.8 2.8 0.3 17.2 
March?....| 31.6 7.0 3.8 0.4 20.4 





» Preliminary. 


May 1949 


1 Revised. For description and back figures 
2 Includes not only loans insured by Federal — wo ‘Administration t but also noninsured loa 


* Includes both direct loans and paper pur: 


pp. 504-505 of this mga 
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FURNITURE STORE STATISTICS 


CONSUMER CREDIT STATISTICS—Continued 
RATIO OF COLLECTIONS TO ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: 
























































® Preliminary. 








DEPARTMENT STORE SALES, ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, AND COLLECTIONS 


Percentage change Char; 
ee Spee from corvespending Instalment accounts Ronn 
menth month of preceding 
Item vee Year or month es 
M Feb. | J M Feb. | J = ; —_ ae > ment 
ar eb. an. ar. eb. an. jance | stores? 
19497 | 1949 | 1949 | 19497| 1949 | 1949 stores | stores? | ‘stores? stores 

Net sales 1948 
OO” aE ee +17 -1 —46 —13 —10 —12 Dehemergs. . .ccisiacs 23 14 17 14 49 
MN. } omtch «nea eal -7 | —46| —21 | -15 | —18 MR, 40.< thecnsden 27 15 18 15 53 
Credit sales: DE iste essesodde> 25 15 17 15 52 
Instalment......... +23 0 —52 —12 —6 -9 BP. « ccncdesbeseos 24 15 18 15 52 
Charge account..... +10 —2 |) -—39 | —13 -—9 | —18 my kn ushc evan dve 24 16 17 16 52 
a 6 «én'cbilbieae> 23 14 17 16 51 
Accounts receivable, end Sees... + beeen 23 14 17 16 51 
of month: September.......... 24 14 16 16 53 
WO Gas. ca dembade se -2 —4 -—6 | +14) +18 | +18 SS RP ree 24 14 16 16 54 
Instalment........... —2 -3 —6 | +16 | +19 | +20 ee. desi cor . 14 15 17 55 

December. ......... 14 15 20 

Collections during ” 

month: 1949 
Wetec choves cde vs +7 |} —12 -4 +3 +3 DE sos ddihaens aes 22 12 15 14 52 
Instalment........... +10 -—s a8 +6 +7 | +10 ae ee ee 22 12 14 13 50 

} Paccvavteneas 25 14 15 14 
Inventories, end of o 0 
month, at retail value. +3 +1 —4 -—7 —6 —1 
® Prelimi 


inary. 
1 Collections during month as percentage of accounts outstanding at 
beginning of month. 
2 Revised. Back figures beginning January 1940 may be obtained 
from Division of Research and Statistics. 





















































Notge.—Data based on reports from a smaller group of stores than is included in the monthly index of sales shown on p. 567. 


FeperaL Reserve BULLETIN. 


Index numbers, without seasonal adjustment, 1941 average = 100 Percentage of total sales 
. Accounts receivable | Collections during 
Year or month Sales during month at end of month month I 1 c 
Cash nstal- harge- 
sales ment account 
Total Cash | Instal- | Charge | Instal- | Charge | Instal- | Charge sales sales 
ment account ment account ment account 
1941 average.......... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 48 9 43 
1942 average.......... 114 131 82 102 78 91 103 110 56 6 38 
1943 average.......... 130 165 71 103 46 79 80 107 61 5 34 
1944 average. ......... 145 188 65 112 38 84 70 112 64 4 32 
1945 average.......... 162 211 67 125 37 94 69 127 64 4 32 
1946 average. ......... 202 242 101 176 50 138 91 168 59 4 37 
1947 average.......... 214 237 154 200 88 174 133 198 55 6 39 
1948 average.......... 225 235 192 219 142 198 181 222 52 7 41 
1948—February........ "167 177 141 162 124 181 160 217 53 7 40 
eee 226 235 r195 222 129 190 177 207 52 7 41 
Mh abscesses 213 220 191 208 131 191 171 211 51 8 41 
i duds csccces 218 228 186 213 134 192 172 214 52 7 41 
Se 217 228 178 211 136 192 176 217 52 7 41 
DM ehoncssées 173 187 160 158 138 167 169 213 54 8 38 
0 eS 188 196 192 177 144 165 173 184 52 9 39 
September...... 228 230 215 228 151 188 186 188 50 8 42 
October......... 248 255 203 250 155 206 196 220 51 7 42 
November....... 263 272 218 262 160 219 204 243 $1 7 42 
ee 381 407 281 370 176 281 212 252 53 6 41 
1949—-January........ 173 182 138 171 163 219 212 313 52 7 41 
February........ 162 168 133 162 157 187 195 234 $1 7 42 
March?.......0- 203 208 172 204 151 182 209 226 51 7 42 
® Preliminary. * Revised 
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BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS * 


CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS 





























































































































1949 1949 
Chart Chart 
1])M A A A A 11M 
page ar pr. pr. pr pr. page ar. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
30°} 6 | 13'| 20 | 27 30°| 6 | 13'| 20 | 37 
WEEKLY FIGURES? In billions of dollar ~N 
RESERVE BANK CREDIT, ETC. WEEKLY FIGURES *—Cont. In unit indicated 
eserve Bank credit, total.... 2| 22-38 22.14) 22.06] 22.05) 21.71 
ee ck 3} 21.83] 21.60] 21.49] 21.29) 21.21 BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
ppp ye pa eg 3| $-30) $-17] 5.16 $.00 4.98, ; 
Notes and certificates. . 3 : , ‘ : ‘ . 2 
aves so ta cethar cde Rig Py a 53 = sa ital open 65] 158.1] 158.0] 157.6] 156.9] 156.1 
Celi 065 uk > scabies swe . . . : : ae eeetestn | ¢ , ‘ . ‘ 
Sfoney in circulation. 20°. 27-40] 27.$1| 27-51| 27-41] 27:36 Foodarssss stn. 2-2... 68] den a] tesa] toad] debcal Hees 
ts . P é 3 48) . ° 

PY em ae onde a 19.02] 19.31] 19.33] 19.40] 19.02]| p Other commodities. .... + 65) 150.7) 149.7) 149.4) 148.4) 147.9 

Required reserves........ 18.50} 18.48] 18.51/718.51|718.5 (Aug. 1939 = 100) 

See SU cacisiadl Gunably “52 -83 -82) 7.88) ».48 Total. . Eb Dhan ob sé abe -+ 67) 256.0] 252.4] 248.1|°244.0| 244.7 
- ): siameamlte staat Foodstuts A +9 IE DO .. 67] 279.9] 283.5] 281.4| 279.1] 281.2 
New York City........... | $.12] $.18) $.20/ S.15) 5.18 Selected fara mecsiale,:'*** 67] 254.0) 245.6) 240.0) 7233.6 231.9 

Sate cabeaine 5} 1. 1. : 1.2 . 
Rene i Banka 022: BE) ER) Ea) EOL Siemens ae asl eal eg 
Countey Ganke?,.....---+; _— . $0] Cotton (cents per pound). 68] 32°7| 32.8] 33.1) 33.2| 33.0 

MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES Steers 55 per 100 aa 
Il reporting banks: pounds).............. 24.60} 24.90] 25.18] 24.93] 24.40 

~_ and investments. .... 14| 61.17) 61.04) 61.10) 61.27) 61.32 Hogs Same per 100 ee 
U. S. Govt. securities, total. 14| 31.75] 32.40] 32.77] 32.77| 32.95 a. Se 20.83] 20.24] 19.45] 18.46] 18.13 

pA NS ame: ee 1 pee eat 16| 25.14) 25.25) 25.37) 25.42| 25.46 tter cents per pound). 68] 59.6) 59.1] 58.9) 58.9) 58. 
Notes and certificates... 16] 5-55) 5.76) 5.76) 5.68) 5.67 soeete gar Conan... - 68) 43.8 43.8 43.6) 43.5) 45.2 
See re 16] 1.06; 1.39) 1.64) 1.67) 1.83 (% of ca ty) 1 
Pm SEATS cement oi 18} 4.39] 4.41] 4.41] 4.36] 4.35 — ay 71) 99.8] 98.8} 99.2) 98.4) 97.5 
Demand deposits adjusted. . 14| 44.91] 44.82) 45.24] 45.76] 46.18 thous. cars)... 113} 125] 127) 134] 129 
U. S. Govt. d 4| 2.18} 2.12] 1.79] 1.52) 1.28 Crude petroleum (thous. a 
cast Gen... ce cus 14] 25.03] 24.24] 23.92] 24.14] 24.01 oon een 72| 5,072| 4,916] 4,912| 4,915] 4,922 
Commercial. . ~ | 48} 14.90} 14.63] 14.54] 14.30) 14.16 men mill. tons) 33, 1:93) 1.88} 1.91] 1.89) 1.92 
Real estate. ice. 18} 4.08) 4.08} 4.08} 4.08) 4.08 H nario a 180 189 166 iso 162 
it “ese eeee 
or purchasing 4 eecurmees: is) 2.19] 1.77] 1.57] 1.99 1 oath Saastems owas Sere bus ben.) 75 5,378] 5,360| 5,343] 5,326] 5,304 
U. S. Govt. securities.. 18} 1.25] .83| 66) .99| 95 aa = 
Other secerities....... 10] -93 90) 98) 1.60). 2.608 TEM... 9. oer ereereres 74] 726) 758] 766) 769) 785 
QU cs Pecans wd. ce 18} 3.85} 3.83) 3.83] 3.85) 3.8 yo ace Sh . 349} 341) 346) 342) 350 
i ks: bad 

Nene and lnvectments..... 1§| 17-91] 17.78] 17.65] 17.87| 17.97]| (1938-39=100)............ 75} 301) 320, 314) 266) 287 
U. S. Govt. securities, total. 15} 8.70) 9.06) 9.20) 9.21) 9.40 
Bonds, total holdings ...... 17} 7-35) 7.38) 7.40) 7.41) 7.41 900 

Due or catlabie-—S yenss. . 17} 5.83) 5.85) 5.86) 5.87) 5.8 
neten ant certificates.... 17 + “= a — 4.28 
9 ie Bi ce eG EES 17 24 34 : ‘ .78 
~~" depouita adjusted. 15} 14.76] 14.65) 14.60} 14.99) 15.14 Jan. Feb. Mar.* 
U. S. Govt. deposits........ 15 a +33 sit 72 30 
Int h.-4X_ = es So eee 15 61 .87 86 71} 3.63 
yo  apeleebbee is} 1.57] 1.55] 1.54) 1.53] 1.5 MONTHLY FIGURES In billions of dollars 
DM des ons ccksase 15| 8.07) 7.59} 7.34) 7.57} 7.50 
a ass 19} 5.44) 5.32) 5.29) 5.16) 5.09 DEPOSITS AND CURRENCY 
For purchasing securities: i 
Teen 2 and currency: sg} 9170.00 | 9169.10 | 0167.40 
On U. S. Govts...... a or ee oe: a i ES er 
On other securities... 19 -38 40 .37 .42 42 —— —w U.S. Govt. de- o168.08 ore 964.10 
ONG, din'> 3.0 bn cde 19 21 21 21 21 oy fe ORR eae 6 — aes $66.28 
Real estate and other.... 19} -98} 99} 98} 99) .98}/ “emane > , 57.50 57.70 758.00 

Banks outside New York City: Currency outside banks. ... 25.20 725.10 25.10 
Loans and investments... .. 15] 43.26) 43.26) 43.45) 43.40) 43.34) 17" s" Cove. deposits * 6 »2.00 »3.00 P3.30 
U. S. Govt. securities, total. 15} 23.05) 23.34) 23.57) 23.56) 23. tn chocuielion. total... 27.58 27.56 27.44 

Rae oo + onidsine oo aangs 17) 17.79) 17.87) 17.97) 18.01) 18.05 Bills of and ove 8.58 8.53 8.51 
pe Pha 17} 4.43] 4.42] 4.48] 4.48) 4.45 ae ae OVET.....+. | 14,53 14:55 14.47 
ent neon: ie 17] -83] 1.05] 1-12) 1.07] 1.05] $10 amd S20 Dieses es 4.48 4.46 
Demand deposits adjusted... 15| 30.15) 30.17) 30.64) 30.77 31.0 $1, $2, ‘ : : 
U. S. Govt. deposits. ...... 15] 1.63) 1.59) 1.35) 1.15)  .98 
Interbank deposits. . ’. 45] 5.70) 5.98} 6.07] 5.77) 5.52 
Time deposits...... 15| 13.55] 13.57) 13.61] 13.64) 13.64 Annual rate 
a oe ** 45] 16.96] 16.65 16.58 16.57 16.51 
Commercial............. 19} 9.47) 9.31) 9.2 9.14, 9.0 
Real estate............. 19] 3.87} 3.87] 3.87] 3.87] 3.5 qTurnover of demand ener esau 27.4 27.1 | 26.4 
F h: ;. secu ities. 19 6 4 J 8 ‘ 61 eee ee eeeee ° . . 
Othe ene Secures tol 3.08} 3.06) 3.05| 3.07; 3.00|| Other leading cities........ 8} «19.1 18.6 18.8 
MONEY RATES, ETC. Per cent per annum In Willions of . 

U. S. Govt. securities COMMERCIAL BANKS billions of deltas 
Bilis (new leouce)......... 30] 1.160) 1.153) 1.157] 1.156] 1.147 
ons 7... 1.23 | 1.21 | 1.20 | 1.20 | 1.19 ae 
See, .) 20h... t-04 30} 1.52 | 1.53 | 1.54 | 1.53 | 1.52 llCash assetse............-.-. 736. 735.90 | 34. 
Peete. . Sods dae so diet 1.77 | 1.76 | 1.78 | 1.77 | 1.76 ns and investments, totale. 9) 7114.50 | 7113.30 ?112.50 
15 years or more........ 30, 32) 2.38 | 2.38 | 2.38 | 2.38 | 2.38 Me sini ahi edna hed 742.40 442.00 742.30 

Corporate bonds: U. S. Govt. securities . 9 763.00 »62.20 760 .90 
fee 32 Sars Spe ee 32) 2.70 | 2.70 | 2.70 | 2.70 | 2.70 Other securities*.......... 79.10 »9.10 79.30 

5 ne olen ea'e 32} 3.46 | 3.47 | 3.46 | 3.45 | 3.45 ||Holdings of U. S. Govt. se- 
Mink: grede (Treas. eavies) 32| 2.70 | 2.71 2.71 2.70 | 2.70 $ 
In unit indicated Witkia'i years. 22 to) (4.30 | “ego | 88.88 
Stock prices (1935-39 = 100): 1-5 years...........0005 1 26.29 26.37 25.23 
SES. Te Spare 34 120 119 119 119 118 5-10 years.............. 1 6.54 6.59 6 .64 
He oO 34, 126) 125| 125) 124) 123 Over 10 years........... 1 3.69 3.73 «3.80 
Railroad 34 100 98 98 97 96]| Notes and certificates. ..... 1 11.79 11.33 710.65 
Public util ee eee rryepepes: 1 2:98 2.80 71.78 
Valued tents (mill. shares) 3 1.21 -90) .84 .97 .80}} Guaranteed securities. .... « Basebses SE. SS a Ra aE 




















For footnotes see p. 580. 
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BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS —Continued 


CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Continued 
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1949 





Jan. 





Feb. | Mar. 





MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. 


MEMBER BANKS 
All member banks: 





Loans and investments, total... ... 12 
PS 9 Se ee id 12 
U. S. Govt. securities........... 12 
Other securities................ 12 

Demand de ts adjusted*....... 12 

Time de haved pga sales iis 04 12 

Balances due to banks............ 12 

Balances due from banks. ........ 12 

Pb ad enace <n abbbehe deve 12 

Central reserve city banks: 

Loans and investments, total... .. . 12 
Wt cits duvke Ains'g) 0 ones 0.0 12 
U. S. Govt. securities. ......... 12 
Other securities................ 12 

Demand — ts adjusted*....... 12 

PE ais kab ev cwee devs 12 

Selaness = SE dcscbosseee 12 
rule dion dbeowvesscvces 12 

Reserve city banks: 

Loans and investments, total... ... 13 
ERE RE 13 
U. S. Govt. securities. ......... 13 
Other securities................ 13 

Demand a adjusted*....... 13 

i .lC””:CO eee 13 

Balances due to banks............ 13 

Balances due from banks... ...... 13 

Ss ceicin cedbeecce sees 0 é 13 

Country banks: 

Loans and investments, total...... 13 

Lone Eee Dane boeeBUeinece 13 
S. Govt. securities........... 13 
Other securities. a 13 

Demand deposits adjusted ¢. _ i ae 13 

PD nich cabiesmeane sé 13 

Balances due from banks. ........ 13 

PPE caceetGesrvckeovcvccess 13 

CONSUMER CREDIT ¢ 
Consumer credit, total’............. 20 

Single-payment loans............. 20 

Charge accounts................. 20 

he ia in'n since ws oh 20 

Instalment credit, total®.......... 20, 21 
Instalment loans............... 21 
Instalment sale credit, total’... . 21 

Sets 6 66 c Che bos 8s 21 
ee ae 21 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
Gross debt of the U. S. Government: 

Total (direct and guaranteed)... . . 22 
Bonds (marketable issues) . 22 
Notes, certificates, and bills... .. 22 
Savings bonds, savings notes. 22 
OS SE ee ae 22 
Guaranteed, noninterest-bearing 

PO ER > a 22 
Ownership of U. S. Govt. securities: 
Total: 
Commercial banks*............ 23 
Fed. agencies and trust funds... 23 
Si cisceivnsntiiincinaintetined 23 
TO a 23 
Corporations and associations ¢. . 23 
Insurance companies*.......... 23 
Mutual savings banks¢......... 23 
State and local govts.*......... 23 
Marketable public issues: 
By class of security: 
Bills—Total outstanding..... . 24 
Commercial bank and F. R 
cE oi dae die 50% 506 24 
AS lee Se eee 24 
Notes and certificates—Total 
outstanding............. 24 
Commercial bank and F. R. 
Side ease tetdessa 24 
3 Se ane 24 





For footnotes see p. 580. 
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1949 Chart 
book 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar.* page! 
In billions of dollars MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE—Cont. 
Ownership of U. es i Got. securities—Cont. 
95.82; 94.82) 93. Marketable ic issues—Cont. 
36.02) 35.61) 35.89 By class awd ee 
52.48) 51.79) 50.54 Bon Total ou 24 
7.32 7.41 7.53 Nonbank (unrestricted 
72.28) 70.39) 68.53 ont, commercial bank, 
728.87) *28.96| 29.07 and F. R. Bank......... 24 
11.87} 10.53) 10.37 Commercial bank and F. R. 
5.41 4.92 |... Mead hin? Sie es» oo 4 24 
19.99; 19.57) 19.42 8 ae 24 
By earliest callable or due date: 
23.56} 23.15) 22.62 Vee ones 25 
9.88 9.69 9.88 Commercial bank and F. R. 
12.26; 11.99) 11.19 bah. o tbs gk nwdele dese 25 
1.42 1.48 1.55 4% Se ape: 25 
19.36) 18.76) 17.84 1-5 years—Total qietonien. 25 
2.65) 2.66 2.69 Commercial bank and F. 
5.16 4.85 4.78 Pe chit, SEC LS «ue 6’ 6 25 
6.65 6.51 6.45 8 ee 25 
5-10 years—Total outstanding 25 
35.55; 35.08) 34.84 Commercial bank and F. R. 
ae: lO (RE OL ZS Oe eee eae 25 
18.91 eee. Bee ue EEN ch bcbcssonvees 25 
2.45 2.49 2.53 Over 16 years—Total ottand- 
SF ma - Uwe fF ee OR ES ee ee eae 25 
r1l.41| 711.46) 11.49 Neabeni (unrestricted issues 
5.36 4.81 4.75 only) 2 bank, 
1.73 1.57 1.59| and FP. R. Bank......... 25 
7.54 7.36 7.31 FR an = a and F. R os 
36.72) 36.59} 36.50) SO SPS as ae 25 
11.95; 11.93) 12.04)/\Cash income and outgo 
21.31 21.21}; 21.01 SOE TTS ae ae 26 
3.45 3.45 0 LR: Sea 26 
27.54| 27.00) 26.44)| Excess of cash income or outgo.... 26 
he ae 14.84; 14.89 

‘ 3.19 3.15 

3 80 3 70 5 66 MONEY RATES, ETC. 
Treasury bills (mew issues)......... 29 
Corporate bonds: 
~— -tanionttdiriabnnsésvinane « 29 
ah nc sodas tahebeddae do « 29 
F. R. Bank discount rate........... 29 
15.75| »15.34| #15.38|\Commercial paper................. 29 
2.90} »2.86| #2.82)|Stock yields: 
3.46) 3.18) »3.14/| Dividends/price ratio: 

.%6 ? 96 ?.97 Common stock....... 33 
8.43) 8.34) 78.45 a 33 
4.05} 74.03) 74.08 
4.37| P4.31| 4.37 
1.97) 2.00) F2.11 
2.41) 92.31} 72.26 

Margin requirements (per cent).... . 35 
Stock prices (1935-39 =100), total... 35 
Stock market credit (mill. dollars): 
Customers’ debit balances. ....... 35, 36 
Money borrowed. ............... 36 
Customers’ free credit balances.... 36 
Volume of trading (mill. shares)... .. 35 
oe 252.75) 251.67 
11.60) 111.60} 111.60 : _ 
45 36 45 16| 44.05 BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
59.97} 60.30| 60.28||Personal income (annual rates, bill. 
31.76) 31.80) 31.93 dollars): * 4 
Ene hnkaeeen ds <0dems ee és 48 
3.97 3.87 3.82|| Total salaries and wages.......... 48 
Proprietors’ income, dividends, and 
teria taint talline +n 06 00 ¢ 48 
EE FS Fe a ade Se 48 
37.40) 37.50) 37.66)\Labor ‘fom (mill. persons) : ¢ 
22.11 22.34) 21.69 MNS oh wih deed 6b obeten & beh w oe 6 49 
a 2 ££. & Bee 7 Se ee oe ee eee 49 
21.40; 21.30) 721.90) Unemployment................ 49 
21.60) 21.50) 721.40 ES ee eee 49 
11.60) 11.60) 711.70 Nonagricultural............. 49 
7.90 7.90| »”7.90| Employment in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments (mill. persons): ¢¢ 
» | Re PS OF «a 50 
12.13) 12.13) 11.65|| Manufacturing and mining....... 50 
0 RR Cre aa 50 
8.02 8.10} »6.96|| Transportation and utilities....... 50 
5.04 5.30 SE cue thain ns oeoecns feelin cat elem eel incase 50 
EOE SL IE 50 
33.23) 33.03) 32.40||\Hours and earnings at factories: 
Weekly earnings (dollars)......... 51 
18.64) 18.49) »17.92|| Hourly earnings (dollars)......... 51 
6.85 7.16 7.27|| Hours worked (per week)......... 51 














In billions of dollars 





| 























111.60) 111.60) 111.60 
69.58, 69.32) 68.30 
51.04, 50.87) °S0.45 
10.22) 9.88) 9.24 
48.56) 48.36) 49.21 
29.21) 29.21] ©28.98 
12.07| 12.70) 12.79 
44.05| 44.05! 42.09 
31.23) 31.21} ©29.81 
3.00/ 2.92] 2.78 
10.46) 10.46) 10.46 
6.80| 6.83) 6.81 

26! .25 17 

53.89} 53.89) 53.89 
11.86) 11.61} *11.09 
10.47} 10.21) 9.72 
6.78| 6.48} 5.95 
3.68 3.89) 5.57 
2.83) 3.25} 3.86 
+.85) +.64) 41.71 
Per cent per annum 
1.160} 1.163] 1.162 
2.711 2.711 2.70 
3.46) 3.45] 3.47 
1.50} 1.50} 1.50 
1.56) 1.56] 1.56 
6.84 7.12) 6.88 
4.09) 4.04) 4.07 

In unit indicated 

75) 75 675 
121) 117 118 
537) 527 530 
247) 225 254 
573) 565 551 
83 | .85 . 86 

r219.2| 216.3} 214.3 
136.3) 134.7| 132.4 
69.7| 68.0} 67.3 
13.2) 13.6} 14.6 
61.5) 61.9] 62.3 
60.1; 60.4) 60.8 

2.7) 3.2 3.2 
$7.4, 57.2) 57.6 
50.7; 50.2) 50.3 

'44.76| 44.48] 744.18 

716.88} 16.71] 716.45 
2.10} 2.05) 71.96 
4.03) 4.01] »3.97 
9.70! 9.66) »9.71 
5.79| 5.79] 5.76 
54.41, 54.25) 253.37 
1.381) 1.377| »1.372 
39.4) 39.4) 738.9 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Constinued 
BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS —Costinued 








Chart 
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page! 








MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS—Cont. 


Industrial production : 
Total yt -39 = 100) duinkst + odes 
== ao pened in total index): 
efactmres.... . 2.6.20: 
Nondurable manufactures....... 
pa 
Manufacturing production 
(1935-39 =100), total........ 
EEE ee 
Fae Dinich » van es ae eee 
Selected durable manufactures 
(1935-39 = 100): 
Nonferrous metals............. 


Transportation equipment...... 
iis sind ck ehecnagws 
Selected nondurable manufactures 
(1935-39 =100): 
Apparel wool consumption...... 
Cotton consumption........... 
Paperboard hie Sites tngoniail hp ews 
Newsprint consumption 
Manufactured f 
| TRS ee aes ee 
Ga, «caddies 5 6s our 
Industrial chemicals... . ind 
EE? AS ee 
Orders, sales, and inventories: 
Sales (bill. dollars): 
Manufacturing, total........... 
IN. «xu cve Gs oe naknweie 





is scala de << 0-<ccbdov see 
Inventories (bill. dollars): 
Manufacturing, total........... 
I ks £0 0:00 b0b 50% 
Goods in process........... 
Purcha: materials........ 
Finished goods. ........... 
Nondurable, total............ 
i St co eees 
Purch materials........ 
Finished goods............ 
Wholesale 5 Peed Sees 


New orders (1939 =100): 
Manufacturing, total........... 
a eerie Sees. 
po eee 
Construction contracts (3 mo. moving 
avg., mill. dollars) 
\ | RP A Ree ee 
| ee REET SOR ROE 
GEBGGS o') Ka Mab vac ddccccincs 
Residential construction: 
“Total, awarded (mill. dollars) 
“SS SS ear; Sere 


Dwellings started raid units). . 
Value of construction activity (mill. 
dollars) : 
Total ¢. SON Ee Res Ra ee a 


Pueess SS ee ee 5 
Freight carloadings:* 
Total (1935-39 =100)............ 
Groups (points in total index): 
Miscellaneous. ...............- 
Ge AG cs 6656 cdh cinieed cadens 
pO a rey oe 
Department stores: 
— (1935-39 = 100) 


296 stores 
Sales (mill. re 
Stocks (mill. dollars)........... 
Outstanding orders (mill. dollars) 














1949 
Jan. Feb. 
In unit indicated 
191 189 
"86.1 85.6 
81.8 81.1 
22.6 22.6 
198 196 
227 226 
175 173 
186 200 
260 "267 
208 222 
117 107 
244 242 
268 262 
136 130 
123 125 
111 117 
182 174 
153 149 
r159 162 
7206 194 
"174 170 
447 434 
309 309 
16.7 16.3 
6.9 6.9 
9.7 9.4 
7.2 6.8 
9.4 8.9 
32.1 32.0 
15.1 15.3 
5.9 6.0 
4.8 4.8 
4.4 4.5 
16.9 16.7 
2.4 2.4 
8.0 7.8}. 
6.6 6.5 
8.5 8.6 
13.5 13.9 
231 230 
°275 274 
7203 204 
712 695 
245 226 
"468 409 
223 251 
171 163 
$2 88 
50 46 
1,221 {1,092 
283 250 
484 463 
4 4 
450 375 
131 126 
77.3 74.7 
27.7 26.4 
26.0 24.4 
287 274 
285 7286 
264 253 
785 7848 
388 *378 





ad . 


MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS—Cont. 
Ratios to sales (monthe’ supply): 





Total commitments ........... 
DUGG o's cas argees coke cecseacas 
‘Consumers’ prices (1935-39 = 100): 
Gena RE ee tine § Ser SA 
Apparel. . 
EME Wi CNide dee vss Khas ose eee 
Miscellaneou 
Farm products.................. 
Other commodities............... 
Textile products............... 
Hides and leather products. .... 
Chemicals and allied products 
Fuel and lighting materials...... 
Building materials............. 
Hr metal products...... 
i paid and received by farmers 
(1910-14 =100): 
Si paiwéipnewineqewndie kes ¢nane 
OPT et eT. ree 


reported by banks (bill. dollars): 
Total liabilities 
Official 


and certificates............ 


Foreign exchange rates 
‘| See p. 609 of this Duessren ssebead 78,79 


QUARTERLY FIGURES 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Budget receipts and expenditures of 
U. S. Treasury: 
Expenditures, SUGGL. « dvececn vite 


Veterans’ Administration. ...... 

International aid.............. 

Interest on debt............... 

BGs vgn Ss ce ckvtbboccosee 
Receipts: 

Net receipts. .........+.+++-+ 


MONEY RATES 





er 








Bank rates on loans to business: 
loans: 


7 Northern 

11 Southern and Western cities. . 
Loans of $1,000-$10,000: 

Ef eT TTT Te 

New York ~ vine a ana se dae 

: bg te i 


1 Southern and ay cities... 








For footnotes see p. 580, 
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National defense............... 27,28 
28 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Continued 
BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS —Costiaued 







































































































































Chart 1948 1949 Chart 1948 1949 
_ I Oct pond 1 Oct 
page! uly- - an.- page uly- - an.- 
ite | Ge | de dete | Set | dene 
QUARTERLY FIGURES—Cont. Per cent per annum QUARTERLY FIGURES—Cont. In unit indicated 
MONEY RATES—Cont. BUSINESS FINANCE—Cont. 
Bank rates on loans to business—Cont. Plant and equipment expenditures r 
Loans of $10,000-$100,000: (bill. dollars): «7 
a Rls winds win 600 oes 31 3.58 3.58 3.64), All business ciikeadabtme dae heen 42 8 5.4 4.7 
5 4 GG SEES 31 3.35 3.40 3.42|| Manufacturing and mining; rail- 
ort Eastern cities 31 3.58 3.60 3.66 roads _ see 42 3.3 3.8 3.2 
11 Southern and Western cities 31 3.71 3.68 3.75} Manufacturing and mining........ 42 2.3 2.5 2.1 
Loans of $100,000-$200,000: 
ene Sa 31 2.92} 2.97) 2.89 Ke ( 
Gen. occ encecc stot 31 2.68} 2.70) 2.66 In billions of dollars 
7 Northern and Eastern cities... 31 2.91 2.97 2.89 
11 Southern and Western cities.. 31 3.07 3.14 3.04) Individual savings: 
$200 ‘ CIGD 0s 5 cacsipecccees 43 +10.8| +10.6)....... 
ee... 31 2.29} 2.34) 2.42) Liquid savings.................. 43 | +2.8) +1.8 ( 
New York City................ 31 2.13} 2.16) 2.25 ash. .......... ppseeeseeeeees 43 $2.1) +1.2)....... 
MEN OR 31 2.34, 2.46 2.44 U. S. Govt. securities.......... 43 +0.2 0.0)....... 
11 Southern and Western cities.. 31 2.56} 2.87) 2.71) Other securities............... 43 +0.3) +0.7)....... 
1] SE a 43 +1.6) +1.9)......, 
Stock yields: | Debt liquidation............... 43 —1.4) —2.0)....... 
Earnings/price ratio, common 1 
i. . «ade ade vaesehwe eo. a 15.47) 16.51) 714.61)! 
i} Annual rates, 
| GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, ETC. in billions of dollars - 
BUSINESS FINANCE In unit indicated | 
Corporate assets and liabilities (bill. |crom national product‘............ 44 258.1} 264.9)....... 
dollars): ¢ | Govt. purchases of goods and serv- 
Current assets, total............. 37 123.3] 123.2).......]] RES eat ane > eae 44 96.9) -2@0ee..... 
Re ie Ce ee, oil's sb eb «5 37 22.8 | RE | Personal consumption expenditures 44 180.1) 181.0)....... 
U. S. Govt. securities.......... 37 13.0 3 aan SS ae 46 23.7 | =a 
DEN, o didcceécs¥eccctces 37 44.6 CE Ptvaset sa | Nondurable goods............. 46 104.3} 105.1]....... 
a. Widwithls was va seee 37 41.3 oe aa Be - oe Se eee 46 $2.1 eee 
Current liabilities, total.......... 37 57.9 ae 0008 i} Private domestic and foreign invest- 
Notes and accounts payable... .. 37 36.2 | ees 44 39.9 BiGhiicices. 
Federal income tax liabilities. . . . 37 10.6 re Gross private domestic invest- 
Net working capital.............. 37 65.4 Gen er<a ment: 

Corporate security issues: | Producers’ durable equipment. 45 21.9 2 
Total (bill. dollars)*.............. 38 1.27 1.87 1.06) New construction... .. Renn ece 45 14.8 aoe 
New money, total (bill. dollars)*... 38 1.65 1.77 85) Change in business inventories. 45 3.5 ee 

Type of security (bill. dollars): | Net foreign investment......... 45 —.3| —.4)....... 
RR Sa 38 91 1.57 .72\\Personal income, consumption, and 
Preferred stock.............. 38 .06 07 0 coving? 
Common stock.............. 38 -08 ll -08|| Personal income................. 47 216.3) 219.6)....... 
Use of proceeds (mill. dollars): || Disposable income after taxes... . . 47 196.2} 199.4)....... 
Plant and equipment: 1] Consumption expenditures. ..... 47 180.1; 181.0)....... 
EE 39 765; 1,451 699) Net personal saving............ 47 16.1 SS ae 
PECs soccoccsecess ae 442 898 343} 
: silroad. PG 39 138 117 174), 
DP ithessentcovcoced 39 1 435 182)| 
Working capital: $967 sates 
eA ager A Cate bewsss own 39 280 316 152} 
Di Mesiccsoccccces 39 6 4 2) 
ne eS * Barts ee Ee 
SESS cccccectoges 39 204 233 81)| SEMIANNUAL FIGURES 
Bonds (bill. dollars) :¢ i| 
ee ea ie dedee’ 6s 38 .64 .86 .58 a 
es 38 ‘47 81 33)! INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS In billions of dollars ' 
Corporate profits, taxes, and dividends 
(annual rates, bill. dollars): Loans: | 
Profits before taxes.............. 40 a a ae Soe oe Ee is bose edcacee il 18.01; 17.83) 18.76 
Profits after taxes (dividends and ee cnt ids cee etteee 11 1.61 1.97 2.78 
undistributed profits).......... 40 SS eS ae CP CULV ibs bases cesctos li 9.27; 10.10) 10.67 
Undistributed profits............. 40 Aye eee B.S prep eaeeaaee 11 5.65} 6.41) 6.80 
Corporate profits after taxes (quar- || For purchasing securities: 
terly totals): To brokers and dealers......... 11 .82 1.18 1.34 
All corporations (bill. dollars)*.... 41 GBs ise iBiniei | eS il 1.19 1.08 0.94 
Large corporations, total (bill. dol- ||State and local government securities 11 5.13 5.43 5.51 
ft > ht Pr ae 41 1.5 Ere  Cvacdshecdeverseecese il 3.62 3.50 3.42 
Manufacturing (mill. dollars) : 
SESE” ~ e 41 610 Ee | 
Nondurable ............ = 41 490 aa i] 
Electric power and telephone 1} 
CE IN, 0 6 cd cns coeceve 41 187 See } 
Railroads (mill. dollars). ....... 41 246 REY . 
| | 
¢ Estimated. » Preliminary. * Revised. 


) Page references are to charts in the May issue of the Chart Book. General repagination has been necessary in view of the following changes 
from earlier issues: A new chart, Yields on Industrial Stocks, has been added to the Money Rates Section, and two additional series have been 
added to the chart on Stock Prices and Stock Market Credit. A new chart on Individual Savings has been added to the Business Finance Section. 

* Figures for other than Wednesday dates are shown under the Wednesday included in the weekly period. 

* For charts on pp. 22, 29, and 35 figures for a more recent period are available in the regular BULLETIN tables that show those series. 
Because the Chart Book is usually released for duplication some time after the BULLETIN has gone to press, most weekly charts and several 
monthly charts include figures for a more recent date than are shown in this table. 

‘ Adjusted for seasonal variation. 5 Revised beginning January 1942; for description and back figures see pp. 504-505 of this BULLETIN. 

* Effective Mar. 30 margin requirements were reduced to 50 per cent. 7 Estimates for April-June 1949 quarter are (in billions of dollars): 
All business, 4.8; mapetactering and mining, railroads and utilities, 3.3; manufacturing and mining, 2.1; quarterly average expenditures anticipated 
by business during the last half of 1949 are (in billions of dollars): All business, 4.4; manufacturing and mining, railroads and utilities, 3.1; manu- 
foc and mining, 1.9. 

, s rf ope of this edition of the Chart Book may be obtained at an annual subscription rate of $9.00; individual copies of monthly 
ssues at $1.00 each. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT 


CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Continued 





















































1949 1949 
Chart Chart 
book book 
page' | Jan Feb.? | Mar.? page! | Jan. | Feb.» | Mar.» 
In millions of dollars In millions of dollars 
a 
Consumer credit outstanding, total*. . 3 15,749| 15,336) 15,379|\Consumer instalment sale credit 
Instalment credit, total*........ 3,5 8,425} 8,340) 8,447|| granted, cumulative totals: 
Instalment loans........... 5 4, 4,034) 4,076 By all other retailers*........... 7 425 484 686 
Instalment sale credit?...... 5 4,371| 4,306) 4,371 By department stores and mail- 
Charge accounts............... 3 3,457} 3,176) 3,141 order houses................ 7 365 417 601 
Single-payment loans........... 3 2,904) 2,864) 2,821 By furniture and household appli- 
SOFC s 3 v5 vc cans saveets 3 963 956 97 ance stores*...............+. 7 297 336 496 
Consumer credit outstanding, cumu- By automobile dealers........ he 7 214 233 365 
lative totals: * ‘Consumer instalment loan credit out- 
Instalment credit?.............. 4 15,749) 15,336) 15,379); standing, cumulative totals: 
Charge accounts............... 4 7,324| 6,996) 6,932 Commercial and industrial banks. 8 4,054; 4,034) 4,076 
Single-payment loans........... 4 3,867; 3,820) 3,791 loan companies.......... 8 2,147) 2,138) 2,152 
ee eee + , 963 956 970) FA ree & 8 1,335) 1,332) 1,345 
Consumer instalment sale credit out- Miscellaneous lenders.......... 8 1,026; 1,024) 1,030 
standing, cumulative totals:* Insured repair and modernization 
All other retailers?............. 6 4,371; 4,306) 4,371 a Se re Seo 8 737 735 739 
Department stores and mail-order 
OIG Ole os G0 ee cere bbe bee 6 3,851; 3,812) 3,890) 
Furniture and household appli- 
OOS CEP. 6. oc in s Cetea eres 6 3,035; 3,034) 3,136 
Automobile dealers............. 6 1,965; 1,996) 2,113) 
» Preliminary. 1 Annual figures for charts on pp. 9-19, inclusive, are published as they become available. 


2 Revised. See pp. 504-505 of this BULLETIN. 


3 The figures shown here are cumulative totals, not aggrega' 
by subtracting from the figure shown, the tota! immediately following it. 


tes for the individual components. Aggregates for each component may be derived 








BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS AND STATES 


NUMBER OF BANKING OFFICES ON FEDERAL RESERVE PAR LIST AND NOT ON PAR LIST, 























Total banks on On par list 
which checks are Not on par list 
drawn, and their (Nonmember) 
Federal Reserve branches and offices Total Member Nonmember 
district or State 
Branches Branches Branches Branches | ; Branches 
Banks! and offices* Banks and offices Banks and offices Banks and offices | Banks and offices 
United States total: 
Dec. 5 ayer 14,002 3,947 11,869 3,616 6,877 2,909 4,992 707 2,133 331 
Dec. 31, 1946....... 14,043 3,981 11,957 3,654 6,894 2,913 5,063 741 2,086 327 
Dec. 31, 1947....... 14,078 4,148 12,037 3,823 6,917 3,051 5,120 772 2,041 325 
Dec. 31, 1948,...... 14,072 4,333 12,061 4,015 6,912 3,197 5,149 818 2,011 318 
Mar. 31, 19497...... 14,064 4,388 12,068 4,069 6,907 3,243 5,161 826 1,996 319 
By districts and 
States 
Mar. 31, 19497 
District 
eee 492 305 492 305 333 226 159 . aA | OS eee 
POO WOin bo + sib bidce 907 865 907 865 782 802 125 ee are Oy See 
Philadelphia... ... re 840 142 840 142 644 105 196 Be he 6edew nite 
Cleveland........... 1,131 279 1,131 279 703 240 428 BP. i. véelcswneeecks. 
Richmond... 1,009 474 800 351 479 229 321 122 209 123 
Atlanta...... “4 1,184 181 563 145 348 128 215 17 621 36 
Chicago....... P 2,488 $82 | 27,434 558 1,003 232 1,431 326 54 24 
St. Louis....... 1,468 136 |} 1,131 77 494 41 637 36 337 59 
Minneapolis. ..... 1,279 112 | 622 44 477 26 145 18 657 68 
Kansas City.... 1,749 10 | 1,740 10 760 6 980 4 OS ws. ... 
Dallas Oi ahh wilt @ 1,017 42 | 908 33 619 20 289 13 SC 109 9 
San Francisco......... i 1,260 500 1 260 265 1,188 235 NS Pes? eS 
| 
State | 
Alabama......... 225 23 124 23 91 23 SOTA 20 din 101 
Arizona...... 10 44 10 44 5 33 5 os Cf i ae 
Arkansas... 230 20 108 5 67 1 41 4 122 15 
California. ..... 194 921 194 921 114 877 80 44 . eee 
Colorado.......... 143 1 | 143 1 92 1 Sere Je seee. 
| 
Connecticut......... 114 27 | 114 27 65 14 49 13 
Delaware. . it adi 39 14 «| 39 14 17 4 22 10 | 
District of Columbia... 19 40 | 19 40 16 37 3 SE Se ee 
4 So ere 182 3 | 119 3 73 3 Se ae 63 2° 
Georgia...... 394 33 100 29 65 28 35 ft 294 4 
Idaho. ... 45 Si | 45 51 27 46 18 5 
Illinois. . 883 3 | 881 3 505 3 gn Senet - 
Indiana. . 485 98 485 98 235 42 250 56 
lowa..... 666 162 | 666 162 SS eee 502 162 “Tae 
Kansas. ... 608 eS 606 re en ee i Eee ae 2 
Kentucky...... 383 39 383 39 112 25 271 14 esece 
Louisiana 161 66 58 43 46 37 12 6 103 23 
faine ahi 63 69 | 63 69 38 37 25 32 . 
Maryland a3 163 110 | 163 110 7 74 86 36 
Massachusetts. . 181 165 | 181 165 144 149 37 16 
| 
Michigan. ... 442 218 | 442 218 230 167 212 51 
Minnesota 680 6 265 6 207 6 2 eee 415 ° 
Mississippi. . 203 61 | 39 12 31 5 8 7 164 | 49 
Missouri. ...... 4g SG ee  »- ws C—O (Ne 66 | , 
Montana... 112 112 gg ees 28 
Nebraska... . 409 2 409 2 144 2 Qf eer 
Nevada.... a 8 18 8 18 6 17 2 1 
New Hampshire. 74 74 2 52 1 22 1 
New Jersey... 334 142 334 142 286 127 48 15 
New Mexico........ 49 2 49 12 34 2 15 10 
New York ° 646 735 646 735 |i 567 684 79 $1 see 
North Carolina 209 185 94 66 || 54 36 40 30 115 119 
North Dakota. . 150 24 61 6 || , Soe ; 19 6 | 8 18 
Ohio wane 665 207 665 207 425 180 240 teens 
Oklahoma 384 1 376 1 225 1 ge BR te | & 
Oregon 4 68 91 68 91 3» a4 38 7 ee 
Pennsylvania... .. 977 170 977 170 748 143 229 27 sees 
Rhode Island 18 42 18 42 10 31 8 11 se 
South Carolina. . 149 39 61 35 32 29 29 6 gs 4 
South Dakota 170 48 70 23 62 20 8 3 100 25 
Tennessee. ... 293 83 200 70 82 55 118 is 93 13 
Texas.... 897 4 839 4 568 4 eee | SB fj. wceeccose 
Utah peeas 55 23 55 23 31 21 24 2 | Jone ene weee 
Vermont....... 69 11 | 69 11 40 2 29 3 Soey Miah Piss vos 
Vek cx weceecules 314 100 | 309 100 204 53 105 47 5 
Washington. ......... 122 125 122 125 53 118 69 D Acebdcsoet Beeiw icc ose 
West Virginia... Sa Sivedus cater 179 <e ee a Ui Baw temas Bo fe cbscccccs 
Wisconsin. . rr 550 150 443 101 164 21 279 80 | 107 49 
WOME. « ss dbeswae GS Dencudvedoe a Midddaies ed ae epee GR ack os cb ase owe } sees 
' 

















* Preliminary. 




















! Excludes mutual! savings banks, on a few of which some checks are drawn. 


* Includes branches and other additional offices at which deposits are received, checks paid, or money lent, including “‘banking facilities” 


at military reservations (see footnote 3, p. 191 of the BULLETIN for February 1949). 
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Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 15, and Annual Reports. 
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MEMBER BANK EARNINGS, 1948 


ALL MEMBER BANKS, BY CLASSES 
{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 















































































Central reserve . 
a ae city member banks nae Country 
All member banks ! member | member b — 
* 
1945 1946 1947 Vear 1948 
ee ee aE ee oe 2,102,177, 2,402,532) 2,578,629 1,894,437 475,735| 120,389) 1,058,045) 1,174,173 
Interest and dividends on 
securities: 
U.S. Government . 996,802) 1,053,532 920,821 576,308) 154,022 43,819 293 634 363 ,328 
ei ee) Ree PS 139 , 368) 147 , 586 149, 166 110,694 25,241 9,799 52,590 70,214 
Interest and ‘deccunt on : 
loame sera. « « eidake> 571,776 760,668} 1,028,863) 1,289,454 888 , 243 177,779 45,165 516,068 550,442 
Other charges on loans... 16 , 386) 11,717 14,855 11,744 4,318 929 , 359 4,725 
Service charges on deposits 87 ,499 99 ,634 119,254 97 ,327 ,948 1,664 52,379 72,142 
Other charges, fees, etc... 63 ,833 67 ,827 65 ,803 895) 9,747 948 3, 31,245 
Trust department... .... 112/134) 131,195 135,9 59 374 52,179 11,640 53,739 29,955 
Other current earnings. . . 114,379) 130,373 143 ,933 107 ,852 ,501 6,425 57 , 887 52,122 
Bapeness. 65s. tei Ss 1,267,633, 1,468,550; 1,649, 1,180 , 243 283 , 984 75,127| 680,870 ° 
Salaries—officers...... 208 , 237 242,422 269 , 456) 196, 42,159 10,260 94,955 149,951 
Salaries and wages—others 371,374 457 ,020 527,525 366 , 782 123 ,644 25,522 234,685 194,617 
Directors’ fees, etc... .. 10,757 12,401 3,731 9,994 1,407 152 2,749 10,602 
Interest on time deposits . 182,874 211,603 235 , 948) 174,481 8,074 10,194 101 394 130,825 
Interest on borrowed 
ee RE SS Pe 2,286) 2,175 2,461 1,814 1,193 378 861 701 
Taxes other than income. 83 , 476) 81,819 87 , 946) Saal 8,965 4,177 37 ,OS2 39,734 
Recurring depreciation. . . 34 ,004 34,034 34,841 27, 3,536 782 13,837 21,221 
Other current expenses. . . 374,625 427 ,076 478 ,072 341 , 569) 95 ,006 23 ,662 195 ,337 207 ,593 
Net current earnings be- 
fore income taxes. ... 834,544 933,982 928 ,649 714,194 191,751 45,262 377,175 418,929 
Recoveries, transfers from 
reserves, and ts 453 , 785) 355,805 232, 161 ,377 81,146) 69,805 25,617 80,517 66 , 584 
rag hae f 19 6,797 2,642 652 14,176 9,007 
Recoveries............ 5 ‘ ‘ p : 
Teancheen fois takes: 1p ena 53,587 40,356 il. 12067) 11.272 4) 9,076 3.011 
Profits on securities. . . 238 ,835 183 ,010 89 647 37,47 17,2 15,515 5,750 19,168 14,321 
On loans: 
Recoveries........... } 24,5 9, 4,711 5,562 9,417 14,218 
Transfers from reserves.|/  55+918 63,742 39.082 23/941, 21 24'776| 2.963, 10.588 ‘220 
All CMR oc. i e'cuc sce 45,811 55,466 42,978 44,446 14,02 , 10 ,686 18,092 18,807 
Losses, charge-offs, and | 
transfers to reserves. 229 , 856 246 , 962 251 , 20 277 ,076 144, 83,370 30,195 151,725 155,885 
On securities: | 
Losses and charge-offs. . || j 46, 21,7 11,487 3,952 20,448) 32,447 
Transfers to reserves. . ve a Se 33'Sss il, 9.089 1,836) ait 7,698 
On loans: | | 
Losses and charge-offs. . | f 19,373 4,411 362 204 §,771 13,447 
Transfers to reserves. . .|/ 46,541 61,492 102 ,653 160 , 594 86,58 54,620 18,107 on 762! 83,689 
Se ee | 65 , 530) 70,015 47,21 26,954 19, 7,812 . £7 0m 18,604 
Profits before income 
QUES +e ncwenaees 1,058,473) 1,042,825 909, 598,495, 255,97 178 , 186 40 684 305 , 967 329,628 
Taxes on net income..... 270,062} 285,026 256,518 233,556) 175,906 57, 39,482} 10,542) 91,454 92,078 
See ee 250,281 264,512 239 ,481 218,711 166 , 235 52,47 34,195 10,542) 86,432) 87,542 
POOR Ss hue Ce Coeadan en 19,781 20,514 17 ,037 14,845 9,671 5,17 8, 3a ene . 
Met sual. ci czshn cs cas 788,411 757,799 652,991 620,909 422,589 198,3 138,704 30,142 emcee 237 , 550 
Cash dividends declared. 245,934 266 ,647 280 , 94 293 , 818) ar = 100, 79 ,%7 14,150 109,913, 89,788 
On preferred stock ?..... 8,262 5,873 4,304 3.866 2,56 31 33) 977) 2,825 
On common stock. ...... 237 ,672 260,774 276,638 289 ,952 192° 10 97 , 742 79 ,936 14,117 108 ,936 86 ,963 
Memoranda items 
Recoveries credited to re- | 
serves (not included in j 
recoveries above) : \ 
On securities. ......... (*) (4) (*) 7,017 5,582 1,435 812 ‘mcoll $,731) 474 
On Gi rtin+ssinaar as (8) (8) (8) 9,305 6,519 2,786) 2,071 182) 3 738) 3,314 
Losses charged to reserves 
(not included in losses | / 
above): | i 
On securities. ......... () (*) (4) 17,079; 8,753 8,32 fae Mat 6,571) 3,173 
On SP, .0-s0ancurs (®) (3) (3) 39,645} 30,849) 8,7 7,098, 2,043) 16,484 14,020 
Reems. 'dbies cen .| 19,815,000) 24,258,000) 29,326,253) 34,186, 509/22 ,474,334)11,712,1 7,592,201/1,766, 211/13, 702 ,021/11,126,076 
U. S. Government securities. 71,795, 71,217,000) 60,051,428) 54,735, 701/36, 539,319) 18, 196, 382)10, 659, 729|2, 729, 819/19, 337 ,344 22, , 809 
Other CRG 0c acbsvnces 5,566, 6,384,000) 6, bay 737| ‘7, as he het ro 2,140,7 1,138, 380,511) 2,439,542) 3,423,017 
Real estate assets....... - 903, 868 ,000 875 ,696) 313,227) 161,731 16,223 359 ,664 ,292 
Cash aaaiQl:;.« 2cndiitesees 26,700, 29,171,000) 30,375,421) 32, £50. or 21, $04 *Seel10.048:7 7,272,359/1,799 ,000)12, 704, 225/10 ,674, 486 
Total assets . 125, 132 ,000) 132 ,315 000/128 ,032, 620 130 , 249 , 823/87 ,047 , 573) 43 , 202 ,250)27 ,070 ,060/6 , 716, 232/48, 762 ,505)47 ,701 ,026 
Time deposits. .......2+0¢: 21,487, 25,905 ,000| 27,905 , 356) =. 7. aa 19,488, 4 9, ans. 412) 1,619,281| 954,972|11,393,839|14, 752,490 
Total deposits.......... ..|116,983, 123 ,453 ,000/118,710,911)1 ,727,715|39,719 24, 200, 4480/6 , 244, 557 45,519 641/44, 482,601 
Total capital accounts...... 7,243, 7,868,000; 8,291,278 a 409" 7 5,532,977 3'096.79. 2,275,737) 435,299 2,880,634) 3,038 , 100 
/ 
Number of GER... ween 39 ,903 42,512 “4, 46,27 32,430) 13, 3,245 792 12,049 30,192 
Number of employees. ..... 207 ,460) 230,442 241,011 247 ,62 159,507 88,121 43,709 9,258 96 ,657 98 ,004 
Number of banks.......... 6,884 6,900 6,923 6, 918) 4,991 1,927) 35 13 335 6,535 





























See footnotes on pp. 584-586. 
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ALL MEMBER BANKS, 


MEMBER BANK EARNINGS, 1948—Continued 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





Federal Reserve district 











Item 
New Phila- Cleve- Rich- : :.| Minne- | Kansas 
Boston | York | delphia| land | mond | Atlanta) Chicago /St.Louis| “soos | City | Pallas | rrancisco 
Ny: vie eansincg das 145,279| 705,170| 167,181; 232,661) 133,990) 137,411) 396,411) 106,703; 81,163) 124,784) 139,551 038 
Interest and dividends on 
securities: 
U. S. Government.... .. 43,503} 227,264) 54.276 75,861 40,904; 36,405 146,592; 28,967) 27,192} 35,892) 32,979) 104,968 
eae ee 5,632 38,940) 14,594 17,582 5,433 8,888 24,640 7,009 3,659 6,671 6,517 18,279 
Interest and discount on 
—— ke os ae 63,332; 282,534) 67,988 98,550) 65,201 64,187 158,977; 54,827) 34,555) 61,577 77,437| 260,289 
Other charges on loans . 601 5,865 $13 1,064 714 549 3,141 409 416 349 472 4,238 
Service charges on deposits 8,570 29,246 6,109 9,795 7,317 8,621 19,747 4,197 4,834 8,169 7,008 27,520 
Other charges, fees, etc... 2,739 13,895 2,385 4,144 3,678 6,638 8,099 3,348 4,595 2,945 4,061 8,802 
Trust department..... 11,150 59,767 14,040 12,155 5,695 4,031 17,083 3,376 2,046 2,534 1,999 13,637 
Other current earnings. . 9,752 47,659 7,276 13,510 5,048 8,092 18,132 4,570 3,866 6,647 9,078 20,305 
ees. oe iis 0055's: 97,760| 445,572| 106,611 149,839; 82,998 87,122) 260,296) 66,041) 51,903) 73,581| 83,412) 290,099 
laries—officers....... 16,465 68,211 17,26 22,080} 15,675 15,011 40,595 13,120} 10,701 16,995 18,239 42,972 
Salaries and wages—others 30,638 169,536) 31,759 41,881 24,036| 25,063 80,136} 18,844 14,229; 21,093) 23,002 98,251 
Directors’ fees, etc.. ; 958 3,481 1,842 1,362 1,021 725 1,800 752 575 707 811 876 
Interest on time deposits. 12,678 38,644 16,235 26,650} 11,885 10,050 45,869 7,815 8,464 5,288 4,716 62,193 
Interest on borrowed 
GN re rcdevs ona dei 144 1,452 147 184 178 105 507 127 48 119 31 %1 
Taxes other than income. . 4,234 15,923 5,132 15,260 4,610 5,589 12,989 3,844 1,910 2,890 7,726 9,821 
Recurring depreciation... . 2,384 7,910 2,877 3,596 2,330 2,467 4,691 1,465 1,034 1,916 2,385 6,321 
Other current expenses... 30,259 140,415; 31,358 38,826; 23,263) 28,112 73,709| 20,074 14,942} 24,573) 26,502 69,565 
Net current earnings be- 
fore income taxes....... 47,519| 259,598) 60,570 82,822) 50,992) 50,289) 136,115) 40,662) 29,260) 51,203) 56,139) 167,948 
Recoveries, transfers from 
x and profits 17,448 91,177; 19,297 16,885 6,551 6,717 39,550 7,434 6,632 7,639 6,781 16,412 
securities: 
Recoveries é 1,435 4,170 6,428 1,997 859 317 3,663 1,726 3,115 896 740 1,131 
Transfers from reserves 1,876 12,860 2,742 796 193 405 192 650 156 859 433 2,201 
oo on securities. . . 3,994 20,320 2,795 4,665 1,578 1,825 9,805 1,544 738 1,232 1,226 5,032 
loans: 
Recoveries . 2,064 7,721 2,382 2,078 1,264 1,082 7,791 1,521 1,235 1,572 1,913 3,285 
Transfers from reserves 4,603 29,548 764 2,158 684 460 3, 792 116 509 357 2,012 
pS ee ea 3,476 16,558 4,186 5,191 1,973 2,628 14,555 1,201 1,272 2,571 2,112 2,751 
Losses, charge-offs, and 
e transfers to reserves. . 28,571 117,711| 28,353 33,428} 16,996; 18,352 69,126; 15,692) 14,409) 16,587) 21,934 40,016 
m securities: 
Losses and charge-offs. . 3,948 17,236 5,815 5,744 2,836 2,767 13,017 2,811 2,080 3,047 3,252 5,781 
oo to reserves... 2,795 11,479 5,865 3,992 315 470 3,113 1,038 1,906 1,031 473 3,044 
loans: 
Losses and charge-offs . 822 2,352 824 1,081 845 1,421 7,392 790 945 2,219 2,870 2,223 
Transfers to reserves... 17,049 75,771 12,802 18,351 11,345 11,110) 38,444 8,985 7,509 7,314 12,918 25,580 
Pg ee 3,957 10,873 3,047 4,260 1,655 2,584 7,160 2,068 1,969 2,976 2,421 3,388 
Profits before income taxes| 36,396 233,064) 51,514 66,279| 40,547| 38,654) 106,539) 32,404) 21,483) 42,255) 40986) 144 344 
Taxes on net income..... 10,511 52,978) 13,943 16,570) 12,352) 12,128 27,729 8,472 6,439| 11,994) 12,430 48,010 
pen Fi SE 8,724 46,234 13,943 16,570} 12,170 11,652 27,709 8,301 5,601 11,218 12,402 44,187 
BES so dicate Deas se) ted 1,787 lediins ovdibe tame oo. 182 476 20 171 838 776 28 3,823 
EL ae 25,885, 180,086) 37,571 49,709| 28,195) 26,526 78,810; 23,932) 15,044) 30,261) 28 556 96,334 
Cash dividends declared . 16,537 97,072; 20,294 21,200; 12,751 10,883 32,883; 10,419 6,299; 10,306) 13,051 42,123 
On preferred stock?...... 41 2,179 312 388 32 36 342 70 45 11 44 366 
On common stock....... 16,496 94,893 19,982 20,812 12,719 10,847 32,541 10,349 6,254 10,295 13,007 41,757 
Memoranda items 
Recoveries credited to re- 
serves (not included in 
recoveries above): 
On securities.......... 29 1,217 106 4,470 Ge. ct etn 399 cia @&axe 19 40 630 
NO ae ee 471 2,850 156 391 361 326 825 238 126 552 326 2,683 
Losses charged to reserves 
(not included in losses 
above): 
On securities......... 350 9,654 360 2,360 152 240 1,071 533 75 433 70 1,781 
Gp Ms os bane sed 2,462 10,020 1,321 1,951 1,406 1,376 4,328 2,196 627 1,254 2,415 10,289 
Loans 1,697,120) 9,910,770) 1,661,528) 2,569,673/1,510,267|1,473,452| 4,397,659|1,438,798| 816,713/1,364,497/1,685,324| 5,660,708 
U. S. Government securities 2,664,991/ 14,943,310) 3,089,237) 4,637,210|/2,542,207|2,374,848) 9,346,091/1,922,644/1,714,935|2,493,381/2,188,683) 6,818,164 
Other securities........... 252,033) 1,794,615| 610,512 761,698) 257,329| 401,033] 1,236,865} 318,999] 195,026) 375,219] 295,739} 882,450 
Real estate assets . 54,282 255,448 66,138 87,197 52,040 52,161 84,547 28,215 18,416 26,518 54,449 138,499: 
CE bate oss den cued 1,430,371| 8,942,084/1,594,995| 2,424,298)1,586,035|1,683,077| 4,851,317/1,364,852| 929,202/1,887,093|2,045,055| 3,711,691 
Total assets... 6,145,319) 36,120,695) 7,049,600) 10,502,693)|5,963,371|6,004,878/ 19,971,238/5,084,981|3,683,580/6,157,804/6,280,890| 17,284,774 
Time deposits... .. 1,284,927) 5,276,467/|1,923,931| 3,159,362|1,299,059/1,106,932| 5,487,375} 947,317) 934,490] 669,089) 581,315) 6,050,318 
Total deposits .....|5,569,532|32,557,929/6,395,250| 9,658,444/5,560,659|5,642,923| 18,784,006] 4,771,359|3,468,685|5,813,687|5,928,084) 16,296,721 
Total capital accounts..... 503,396) 2,918,713) 616,333 797,674| 372,108] 330,285) 1,103,254] 292,842) 198,296] 326,246) 331,766] 838,857 
Number of officers. ........ 2,441 7,616 3,155 3,729 2,762 2,451 5,901 2,536 2,161 3,435 3,328 6,763 
Number of employees...... 14,547 65,537 14,100 18,799 11,983 11,876 34,197 9,750 7,161 10,468 11,058 38,152 
Number of banks......... 337 783 645 704 478 346 1,006 495 476 761 618 269 


















































' Includes figures for all banks that were members of the Federal Reserve System at the end of the year (including those becoming members during 
the year whose returns may cover operations for only part of the year); and in addition includes appropriate adjustments for member banks in operation 
during part of the year but not at the end of the year. 

? Includes interest on capital notes and debentures. 


For other footnotes see pp. 585-586. 


3 Not available. 
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69,565 


167,948 


16,412 
1,131 
2,201 
5,032 
3,285 
2,012 
2,751 

40,016 


5,781 
3,044 


2,223 
25,580 
3,388 
44 344 
48,010 
44,187 
3,823 
96, 334 
12,123 
366 
11,757 








of the end of the year. 


MEMBER BANK EARNINGS, 1948—Costinued 


RESERVE CITY MEMBER BANKS,* BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





Federal Reserve district 




















Item 
New Phila- | Cleve- Rich- : :.| Minne- San 
Boston | York | delphia| land | mond | Atlanta | Chicago |St. Louis) “Jools | City | Pallas | Prancisco 
es eee ee 51,992) 22,219) 59,724) 123,245) 53,823) 56,921) 116,203) 49,657) 25,665) 59,275) 64,924) 374,397 
Interest and dividends on 
securities: 
U. S. Government......... 13,528 6,078 16,476, 40,817 18,189} 14,201 47,619} 11,342 7,975| 17,834, 15,482 84,093 
Rae 1,483 911 5,506 9,139 1,918 3,531 5,372 ,053 1,006 237 2,127 15,307 
Interest and discount on loans. 22,909; 10,670) 22,771 48,439} 22,716, 26,844) 44,402) 27,214) 11,834) 28,276) 36,171 213,822 
Other charges on loans....... 400 162 263 827 415 428) 1,502 275 149 146) 170 3,622 
Service charges on deposits... 1.753 1,457 1,688 4,215 3,058 2,786 7,887 1,272 1,099 2,799 1,858 22,507 
Other charges, fees, etc....... 1,268 479 683 2,039 1,530 2,958 2,987 1,477 721 870 1,690 6,687 
Trust department........... 6,053 671 9,238 9,710 3,588: 2,381 2,096 2,855 1,569 2,148 1,611 11,819 
Other current earnings... .... 4,598 1,791 3,099 8,059 2,409 3,792 4,338 2,169 1,312 3,965 5,815 16, 
eG 66.502 eg k ibhn ees 33,290| 16,303) 39,479) 79,107) 35,047! 36,936) 80,976; 30,569) 16,681; 36,106) 39,363) 237,013 
laries—officers............ 5,299 ,902 5,430 9,327 5,927 5,147 9,617 4,806 2,514 ’ 6,265 33,041 
Salaries and wages—others. . . 12,259 5,958 15,646} 26,056) 12,140) 11,250) 28,210) 10,587 6,594; 12,166) 11,720 82,099 
Directors’ fees, etc........... 143 98 233 293 212 148 91 176 163 538 
Interest on time deposits... .. 1,717 2,257 1,386; 11,821 3,202 3,949 14,954 2,676 1,671 2,589 3,137 52,035 
Interest on borrowed money. 38 19 71 136 101 72 110 78| 39 94 25 78 
Taxes other than income..... 1,394 638 1,695 8,165 2,373 2,867 3,474 1,738 365 1,369 4,543 8,431 
Recurring depreciation....... 682 357 598 1,634 780 899 1,240 516 295 971 977 4,888 
Other current expenses...... . 11,758 5,074 14,420} 21,668) 10,231 12,540} 23,017 10,020 5,112 13,061 12,533 55,903 
Net current earnings before 
income taxes............. 18,702 5,916) 20,245; 44,138) 18,776) 19,985) 35,227) 19,088 8,984; 23,169) 25,561; 137,384 
Recoveries, transfers from 
reserves, and profits...... 9,705 3,635; 13,017) 10,852 2,711 3,558 7,160 5,252 3,706 4,881 2,324 13,716 
On securities: 
PGRN 44 4 Shine cnapns 678 8 5,379 384 235 88 1,780 1,458 2,511 677 332 646 
Transfers from reserves. . . 1,600 219 2,667 536 112 300 132 in ss > vee 832 27 2,120 
Profits on securities. ..... 2,329 559 1,451 3,384 819 1,051 2,299 951 241 926 874 4,284 
On loans: " 
Recoveries. ............. 663 99 632 1,032 388 448 878 1,071 516 364 506 2,820 
Transfers from reserves. . . 3,422 1,561 328 1,813 189 116 198 Md 6.< wes 277 68 1,954 
Co = | ees ee 1,013 1,189 2,560 3,703 968 1,555 1,873 579 438 1,805 $17 1,892 
Losses, charge-offs, and 
transfers to reserves... .. 12,186 5,206; 14,807) 19,039 7,243 8,065, 19,324 9,635 7,273 8,752; 10,305 29,890 
On securities: 
Losses and charge-offs... .. 698 78 1,822 1,403 1,052 1,255 3,843 1,479 987 1,763 1,888 4,180 
Transfers to reserves....... 2,066 477 5,393 1,910 223 50 853 840 1,494 987 2 2,603 
On loans: 
Losses and charge-offs. .. . 65 65 95 310 204 674 1,777 130 295 425 132 1,599 
Transfers to reserves... .. 7,868 4,394 5,912 12,459 4,908 5,308 9,972 5,823 3,867 3,683 7,693 18,875 
DR GE aoe a note ds iswed 1,489 192 1,585 2,957 856 778 2,879 . 630 1,894 590 2,633 
Profits before income taxes 16,221 4,345, 18,455) 35,951 14,244) 15,478) 23,063) 14,705 5,417; 19,298 17,580) 121,210 
Taxes on net income........ 4,075 583 4,673 8,078 4,276 5,012 6,169 4,002 2,118 5,956 6,160 40,352 
OS ae eee 3,160 495 4,673 8,078 4,257 4,834 6,169 3,864 1,767 5,567 6,160 37,408 
OS eer 915 by «vce abies sakes 19 GHGS c sinnie’ 138 351 SEs wees wut 2,944 
fe eee 12,146 3,762; 13,782) 27,873 9,968} 10,466) 16,894) 10,703 3,299| 13,342) 11,426 80,858 
Cash dividends declared. .... 7,833 2,009 9,726; 13,319 5,964 5,151 8,051 6,024 2,371 4,917 7,017 37,531 
On preferred stock ?........, Se apes 374 a 159 12 Bs votives 13 309 
On common stock........ 7,833 1,936 9,726 12,945 5,957 5,151 7,892 6,012 2,341 4,917 7,004 37,222 
Memoranda items 
Recoveries credited to re- 
serves (not included in 
recoveries above): 
Se ee Bee 124 101 4,431 PS 375 RS eae aaa 630 
Pe 162 71 22 260 89 82 376 123 27 367 114 2,045 
Losses charged to reserves 
(not included in losses 
above): 
Eee Mery eee 838 149 1,732 133 239 782 479 50 _, eer ee 1,740 
ee ere 840 146 348 1,084 660 625 1,263 1,691 219 631 1,462 7,515 
OO ET Ee Te eee 777,563) 289,857) 727,592}1,532,444| 637,619] 720,098/1,212,520| 862,213) 359,922] 794,380)1,006,387| 4,781,426 
U. S. Government securities....| 877,770} 386,427)1,025,707|2,563,708)1,194,293| 956,965)3,230,861 .807| 498,411)1,281,610| 968,468) 5,544,317 
Other securities............... 51,264} 35,814) 225,065} 363,654) 95,441) 153,767) 320,930) 114,759) 54,537) 188,775| 96,724) 738,812 
Real estate assets............ 16,126 10,253} 21,564) 50,756) 25,747) 21,811 27,568 2,065 7,034 15,677| 35,246) 115,817 
Cee RON Are. ob beans cham 613,647| 216,764) 785,689)1,488,678| 787,808) 807,439/1,592,720| 756,868) 410,501/1,116,695/1,034,925| 3,092,491 
Cf re oe 2,373,464| 943,482)|2,806,153}6,016,274|2,750,232/2,672,558/6,405,658|2,563,025/1,334,773)|3,406,451/3, 150,678) 14,339,757 
Time deposits.............. 191,957| 299,827) 243,767/1,431,424| 430,768) 407,743|2,041,671| 330,035} 181,166) 359,054} 368,248) 5,108,179 
POE NIN. ates 2 ck. shee 2,118,945) 875,385|2,548,652|5,498,281|2,569,731/2,510,436|6,076,573| 2,397,116) 1,246,440] 3,213,369|2,957,187| 13,507,526 
Total capital accounts. ........ 206,849} 63,980) 234,168) 486,694) 163,987] 142,176) 300,894) 152,197 77, 179,604 d 694, 
Number of officers........... 562 231 548 978 668 630 1,090 580 290 741 686 5,045 
Number of employees.......... 5,245 2,677 5,616} 10,766 5,755 5,131 11,907 5,156 2,846 5,614 5,132 30,812 
Number of banks. ............ 10 10 13 29 33 21 74 21 9 50 38 27 









































* Not including central reserve city banks. 


Note.—The figures of assets, deposits, and capital accounts are averages of the amounts reported for the call dates at the 
end of the year except in 1945, when the spring call was included. Averages are distorted in 1945 because the call 
in or near bond drives, when deposits, loans, and investments were at their peaks for the year. 
For other footnotes see pp. 584 and 586. 
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MEMBER BANK EARNINGS, 1948—Continued 
COUNTRY MEMBER BANKS, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





Federal Reserve district 





| New Phila- 


York 


delphia 


Cleve- 
land 


Rich- 
mond 


Atlanta 


Chicago 


St. Louis 


Dallas 








Earnings 
Interest and 
securities: 
U. S. Government 
Other... it ; 
Interest and discount on loans. 
Other charges on loans... ; 
Service charges on deposits 
Other charges, fees, etc. 
Trust department 
Other current earnings 


| 
Expenses..... 
Salaries—officers ; pres 
Salaries and wages—others. . . | 
| 

| 


dividends on 





Directors’ fees, etc. " 
Interest on time deposits 
Interest on borrowed money 
Taxes other than income 
Recurring depreciation. . -| 
Other current expenses... .. | 


Net current earnings before 
income taxes : 

| 

| 


Recoveries, transfers from re- 

serves, and profits 

On securities: | 
Recoveries ‘ | 
Transfers from reserves | 
Profits on securities 

On loans: 
Recoveries wie 
Transfers from reserves 

All other 


Losses, charge-offs, and trans 

fers to reserves ; ; 

On securities: 
Losses and charge-offs 
Transfers to reserves 

On loans: 
Losses and charge-offs 
Transfers to reserves 

All other 


Profits before income taxes. 


Taxes on net income 
Federal 
State 


Net profits 


Cash dividends declared 
On preferred stock ?. . 
On common stock. 


Memoranda items 
Recoveries credited to reserves 
(not included in recoveries 
above): 
On securities 
On loans 
Losses charged to 
(not included 
above): 
On securities 
On loans 


reserves | 
in losses | 


} 
Loans 


U. S. Government securities 
Other securities 

Real estate assets 

Cash assets 


Total assets 
Time deposits 
Total deposits 


Total capital accounts. ... 


Number of officers 
Number of employees 


Number of banks 


207,216 


67,164 
12,788 


61,931. 





350 
1,622 


17,737 





1,520) 
1,369) 
4,246) 

; 


2,911) 

3,211) 

4,480 
| 


29,135) 


5,671) 
1,913 


1.925 
16,757] 
2,869 


| 
rey 
12,913) 
11,544) 
1,369 


| 
37,620) 


15,096, 
2,075] 
13,021) 
| 

| 


} 
281) 
708) 

| 


| 


1,481 
2,776 


107,457 


37,800 
9,088 
45,217 
250 
4,421 
1,702 
4,802 
4,177) 


67,132 
11,831 
16,113 
1,609 
14,849 
76 
3,437 
2,279 
16,938 


40,325 





6,280) 


1,049) 
75) 
1,344 


1,750 
436 
1,626 


| 
13,546 


3,993 
472 


729 
6 890] 
1,462) 


109,416 


6,033 
1,613 





200 
1,281 


1,046] 
345) 
1,488] 


14,389) 


4,341) 
2.082 

| 

771| 

5,892) 
1,303 


80,167 


22,715 
3,515 
42,485 
299 


32,216 


3,840 
624 





81) 
759) 
876 
495) 
1,005) 
| 
9,753) 


1,784} 
92 


641| 


6.437 
799) 


33,059) 30,328 26,303 
| 


9,270) 
9,270) 


; | 
23,789 21,836) mie 
| 


10.568 
312) 
10,256 


5} 
134 


211) 





919,557 


. |1,787,220 


200,770 
38,155 
816,724 


2,028,712 
3,897,154 
620,353 
83,464 
1,452,961 


8,107,152 
3,357,360 


7,482,064 
578,996 


933,936 
2,063,532 
385,447 
44,575 
809,306 


4,243,447 
1,680,165 


3,846,598 
382,165 


8,492! 
8,492 


7,881) 
14) 
7,867) 


39) 
131) 


628 

867) 
1,037,230 
2,073,502 
398,044 
36,441 
935,620 


4,486,420 
1,727,937 


4,160,163 
310,980 


8,076 
7,913 
163 


| 

6,787| 
25) 

6,762 


19 
746 


229 
105 
774 
634 
344 
1,073 
10,287 


1,512 
420 


747 
5.802 
1,806 

23,176 
7,116 
6,818 

298 

16,060 
5,732 

36 
5,696 


1 
751 


159,819 


55,154 


1,231 
56 
1,756 
1,351 
383 
1,996 
19,607 


5,222 
424 


1,411 
10,365 
2,185 
42,792 
11,018 
10,998 
20 
31,774 
10,682 
150 
10,532) 


289 
1,022 


57,046 


21,574 


2,182 


268 
119 
593 


450 
130 
622) 


' 
6,057 


1,332 
198 


660 
3,162 
705} 


17,699) 
4,470 
4,437 

33) 

asia 

4,395] 
58 


4,337) 





505 


739 
9,830 


20,276 





2,926 


604! 
156) 
497 


719 
116 
834 
7,136 


1,093 
412 


650 
3,642 
1,339 

16,066 
4,321 
3,834 

487 

11,745 
3,928 

15 


3,913 





25 
408 





2,758) 
219) 
7| 
306! 
1,208) 
232| 
766| 
7,835 


1,284| 
44) 
1,794) 
3,631| 
1,082) 
22,957 
6,038 
5,651) 
387) 
16,919 
5,389 
i 


1 
5,378 





| 


74,627 


17,497 
4,390 
41,266 
302 
5,150 
2,371 
388 
3,263 


44,049 
11,974 
11,282 
648 
1,579 
6 
3,183 
1,408 
13,969 


30,578 


4,457 
408 





4006) 
352) 

| 

1,407) 
289] 
1,595) 

| 
11,629) 
1,364] 

| 


17,136! 
6,034 
31) 
6,003) 


40 
212 


| 
| 


70 
953 





872,648 
1,347,914 
161,888 
26,292 
798,227 


3,213,140 
868,290 


2,990,926 
208,120 


753,354 
1,417,883 
247,266 
30,350 
875,638 


3,332,320 
699,189 


3,132,487 
188,109 


1,418,929 
3,385,411 
535,423 
40,756 
1,459,596 


6,849,348 
2,490,733 


6,462,877 
367,061 


576,586 
1,113,837 
204,241 
16,150 
607,985 


2,521,957 
617,282 


2,374,244 
140,645 


456,790 
1,216,524 
140,489 
11,383 
518,701 


2,348,807 
753,325 


2,222,246 
120,331 


$70,117 
1,211,771 
186,444 
10,841 
770,398 


2,751,352 
310,035 


2,600,317 
146,642 


678,936 
1,220,214 
199,015 
19.203 
1,010,130 


3,130,213 
213,067 


2,970,897 
154,112 


_ San 
Francisco 


ae 


83,641 


20,875 
2,972 
46,467 
616 
5,013 
2,115 
1,818 
3,765 


53,077 


10,126 


1,601 
441 


15,476 
4,592 


41 

2,774 
879,281 
1,273,847 
143,637 
22,682 
619,200 


2,945,016 
942,138 


2,789,195 
144,392 





4,140 
19,151 


2,607 
8,484 


2,751 
8,033 





2,094 
6,228 


1,821 
6,745 


4,019 
13,032 


1,956 
4,594 


1,871 
4,315 


2,694 
4,854 


2,642 
5,926 





738 








632 





675) 


445 





325 





919 





474 





467 





711 





580 





1,718 
7,340 


242 





NOTE,—(cont.)—Real estate assets are comprised of banking house and equipment, other real estate owned, and items indirectly representing bank 


premises or other real estate. 


Cash assets are comprised of cash, balances with other banks (including reserve balances), and cash items in process of 


collection. Total capital accounts are comprised of the aggregate book value of capital stock, capital notes and debentures, surplus, undivided profits, 
reserves for contingencies, and other capital reserves. 


For other footnotes see pp. 584-585. 
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MEMBER BANK EARNINGS, 1948—Continued 
RATIOS OF ALL MEMBER BANIS, BY CLASSES 
{Computed from aggregate dollar amounts; ratios expressed as percentages] 





All member banks 


[a 














Summary ratios: 
Percentage of total capital accounts: 
Net current earnings before income taxes 
Profits before income taxes ! 
Net profits ! 
Cash dividends declared 


Percentage of total assets: 
Total earnings 
Net current earnings before income taxes 


Sources and disposition of earnings: 
Percentage of total earnings: 
win ¥ and dividends on: 


Earnings on loans 
Service charges on deposits accounts 
Other current earnings 


Total earnings 


e 8 safu2 


eX = © BRR © BUNOD 


Salaries and wages 
Interest on time deposits 
Other current expenses 


a ww 
a +o 


Total expenses 


£ o Bet F cufus 


~ 
— 


Net current earnings before income taxes... 


Net losses (or recoveries and profits +)!*.... 
Taxes on net income ! 
1,601 Net profits ! 


Rates of earnings on securities and loans: 
Percentage of total securities: 
Interest and dividends on securities 
Net losses (or recoveries and profits +)??.... 


nN 
now 4 & SNA © BNOD® 


- 
mon ©» Ree © sehRO 
wow SS Cro SO BROuNDMNY 
One wu Ace © SONaN 
wae SS & wre © Bence 
wo Bw BNO OS Chwwe 
oo o 
con QQ * NU SC SBHWrKe 
wan DA & BAK © NCASH 
nN we Roe ~ 
onm OM z S=s = oaktads 
noa ss 6 SG OC sKwVO”o 


N 
NwOD 
nN 
=m aAD 


o= 


Percentage of U. S. Government securities: 
Interest on U. S. Government securities 


Percentage of total loans: 
Earnings on loans 
Net losses (or recoveries +)! ? 


Distribution of assets: 
Percentage of total assets: 









































profits, 


U. S. Government securities 6 
Other securities < 
6.8 
Be 
Other ratios: 
Total capital accounts to: 
5. 6. 6.6 6. me . 6. 5. 
Total assets less Government securities and 
‘ 24. 22. 20.0 19. 21. . 19. 17. 
Total deposits : 6. Bu 7.2 6. 7. s 7. 6. 
Time to total deposits ; 21. 23. 23.8 24. 23. . 15. 25. 33.2 
Interest on time deposits to time deposits ? f P 9 B P 4 1. A 9 
Number of banks 6,900 | 6,923 | 6,918 4,991 1,927 35 13 335 6,535 
519,200 os for 1948 are not entirely comparable with prior years due to transfers to reserves for bad debt losses on loans; for discussion see 
pp. . 
945,016 2“*Net losses’’ is the excess of (a) losses, charge-offs, and transfers to reserves over (b) recoveries, transfers from reserves, and profits; ‘‘net 
recoveries and profits’’ is the reverse. 
ae * Ratios of less than .005 are shown as .0. 
es NotE.—The ratios in this and the following three tables were computed from the dollar ‘ 
" these ratios vary substantially from the ~~? of individual bank ratios, which will be ae | 
figures—regardless of size or amount—are weighted ~conly and in general have an equally Fs 
on aggregates presented here, the experience of those banks in each group whose are 
the many banks with smaller figures. (For example, the 100 largest  caeber have earnings which, approximately 
equal to those of all the other member banks, numbering about 6,800.) Ratios based on aggrega bined results for the banking system % 
as a whole and, broadly speaking, are the more significant for purposes of general analyses of credit and monetary problems, while averages of ta 
individual ratios are useful primarily to those interested in studying the financial results of At 5 of individual banks. | 
ig bank i 
cess ol =| 
4 
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MEMBER BANK EARNINGS, 1948—Constinued 
RATIOS OF ALL MEMBER BANKS, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTi CTS 
(Computed from aggregate dollar amounts; ratios expressed as percentages] 





Federal Reserve district 





Rich- At- Chi- St. 
mond | lanta | cago i 








Summary ratios 
Percentage of total capital accounts: 
Net current earnings before income 


Percentage of total assets: 
Total earnings 
Net current earnings before income 


Sources and disposition of earnings: 
Percentage of total earnings: 
in § and dividends on: 
S. Government securities 


ui wT 
td 


Earnings on loans ; 
Service charges on deposit accounts. 
Other current earnings 


Total earnings 
Salaries and wages... 


Interest on time deposits 
Other current expenses 


& B28 8 co 
w COm S&S wonwon 


we NY © Woovrs 


Cun © RNOUW 
- PUN OS BROAD 
wn 

Cc BODa OS BUNouw 
. . . . a > 

e CBN © Aven 
“ ANU OS CdeNSO 
© AWS S Aowma~ 
© een © COmuN 
SC RYH OS NAXQWO 
2 RRA FS COMO 


Total expenses 


Net current earnings before in- 


a 
o 


Net losses (or recoveries and 
profits +)! P 

Taxes on net income 

Net profits. . euxe 


Rate earnings on securities and 


ns: 
Percentage of total securities: 
Interest and dividends on securities 
Net losses (or recoveries and 
profits +)'?... 
Percentage of U. S. Government 
securities: 
Interest on U. S. Government 
securities . = ae 
Percentage of total loans: 
Earnings on loans... 
Net losses (or recoveries +)! 


Distribution of assets: 
oreoutogs of total assets: 
vernment securities 
Sines securities... . ; 


Cash assets. . ~ 
Real estate assets 


Other ratios: 

Total capital accounts to: 
Total assets. ... 8. 
Total assets less Government securi- 

ties and cash assets. . 24. 
Total deposits... . ; 9. 


Time to total deposits : 23. 
Interest on time Copa to time 
deposits 1. 


Number of banks tale 337 









































“Net losses” is the excess of (a) losses, charge-offs and transfers to reserves over (b) recoveries, transfers from reserves, and profits; “net 
recoveries and profits’ is the reverse. 
? Ratios of less than .005 are shown as .0. 
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MEMBER BANK EARNINGS, 1948—Continued 


RATIOS OF RESERVE CITY MEMBER BANKS,* BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
{Computed from aggregate dollar amounts; ratios expressed as percentages] 





Federal Reserve district 





= Rich- | At- | Chi- 
phia lanta cago 





Summary ratios 
Percentage of total capital accounts: 
Net current earnings before income 
taxes 


Percentage of total assets: 
Total earnings ; 
Net pe earnings before income 


Sources and disposition of earnings: 
Percentage of total earnings: 
me ik and dividends on: 
. S. Government securities 


‘ 


ACA OS CrSaw 


Earnings on loans 
Service charges on deposit accounts. 
Other current earnings 


8 Subub 


Total earnings 


Salaries and wages 
Interest on time deposits. ......... 
Other current expenses. ........... 


Uwe S SHAND 
em S SCOwm 


w Can S wWowoo 


S Sw © Cameos 
- @2rne CS NAN S 
mw CAN SO HROee 
_— 
© NCwm SO SvOoNO 
s WOM © HRuNno 
So Cum S OwNOH 
w Acme OS BOKou 


~ 
~ 
a 


Total expenses 


Net current earnings before in- 


So 
a 
© 
-) 
i) 


Net losses (or recoveries and 
profits +)! 

Taxes on net income 

Net profits 


> 00 0 


Rates of earnings on securities and 
loans: 
Percentage of total securities: 
Interest and dividends on securities. . 
Net losses (or recoveries and 
profits +)!,? 
Percentage of U. S. Government 
Securities: 
Interest on U. S. Government se- 
curities 


Percentage of total loans: 
Earnings on loans 
Net losses (or recoveries +)! 


Distribution of assets: 
Percentage of total assets: 
U. S. Government securities 
Other securities 


Cash assets 
Reai estate assets 


Other ratios: 
Total capital accounts to: 
Total assets 
Total assets less Government securi- 
ties and cash assets 
Total deposits 


Time to total deposits. . ; 
Interest on time deposits ‘to ‘time 
deposits 


Number of banks 10 









































* : Not including central reserve city banks. 
‘Net losses” is the excess of (a) losses, charge-offs, and transfers to reserves over (b) recoveries, transfers from reserves, and profits; “‘net 
recoveries and profits”’ is the reverse. 
? Ratios of less than .005 are shown as .0. 
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MEMBER BANK EARNINGS, 1948—Continued 
RATIOS OF COUNTRY MEMBER BANKS, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
[Computed from aggregate dollar amounts; ratios expressed as percentages] 





Federal Reserve district 





Rich- At- Chi- St. 
mond | lanta cago | Louis 








ay ratios 
Percentage of total capital accounts: 
Net current earnings before income 


Percentage of total assets: 
Total earnings , 
ae current earnings before income 


Sources and disposi 
Percentage of total earnings: 
Interest and dividends on: 
U. S. Government securities. 


Sorvie charges on deposit accounts. 
Other current earnings 

Total earnings 
Salaries and wages 


Interest on time deposits.......... 
Other current expenses 


44S OS BwOee 


me OS CNEROD 
mmm OS ROWUNSO 


uso OS Behe 
Uw Nn S UAThwOa 


Oo RN oO HONCe 


w 


2 O25 FS Abhew 
iv 


wu sR © Cnwinn 
- BAR © CRUD 
NON © BRoou 


Total expenses 


—_ 
= 


Net current earnings before in- 


° 


Net losses 


Taxes on net income 
Net profits 


mat < of earnings on securities and 
ns: 
Percentage of total securities: 
Interest and dividends on securities. . 
~— losses (or recoveries and 


Porcine of U. S. Government 
Securities: 
Interest on U. S. Government se- 
cu 


One 


Percentage of total loans: 
Earnings on loans 
Net losses (or recoveries +)! 


Distribution of assets: 
Percentage of total assets: 
U vernment securities 


Other ratios: 
Total capital accounts to: 


Total assets less government securi- 
ties and cash assets 
Total deposits 
Time to total deposits 
Interest on time deposits to time 


Number of banks 









































1 “Net losses”’ is the excess of (a) losses, charge-offs, and transfers to reserves, over (b) recoveries, transfers from reserves, and profits; “‘net 
recoveries and profits’’ is the reverse. 
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BANK EARNINGS, 1948 
INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES AND POSSESSIONS, 1945-1948 
{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





All insured commercial banks ! 





1945 


21946 


1947 


1948 





Interest and discount on loans 

Service charges and fees on loans 

Service charges on deposit accounts 
Other charges, commissions, fees, etc..... 
Trust department 

Other current earnings 


Ex 


laries—o 
Salaries and wages—others 
Directors’ and committee members’ fees. 
Interest on time deposits 
Interest on borrowed money 
Taxes other than on net income 
Recurring depreciation on banking house 
furniture, and fixtures 
Other current expenses 


Net current earnings before income 


Recoveries, transfers from _ reserves, 
and profits 
On securities: 


Transfers from reserves 
Profits on securities sold or redeemed. . 
On loans: 


Transfers from reserves 
All other 


Losses, charge-offs, and transfers to 


On securities: 
Losses and chargc-offs............... 
Transfers to reserves 
On loans: 
Losses and charge-offs 
Transfers to reserves 
All other 


Profits before income taxes 


Taxes on net income 


Net profits 


Cash Dividends declared 
On preferred stock 2 
On common stock 


M an 
Recoveries ee to reserves (not in- 
cluded in recoveries above) : 
On securities 





Losses charged to reserves (not included 
in losses above): 
On securities 


U. S. Government securities 
Other securities 
Real estate assets 


Total assets 
Time deposits 


Total deposits 
Total capital accounts 





2,482,278 
1,132,977 
67 


134,782 


1,522,778 
266 ,018 
424,881 

14,610 
233 ,321 
2,448 
98 ,683 


40 ,329 
442 ,488 
959 ,500 


509 , 329 


122,364 
266 , 764 


67 ,014 
53,187 


264,122 


132,870 


55,901 
75,351 
1,204,707 
+795 


298 
277 ,538 
21,257 


905,912 


(*) 


(’) 
@) 


23,500,772 
82,417 ,236 
6,623 ,089 
1,038 , 834 
31,236,090 


145,217,438 
26 ,979 ,470 
135 ,948 ,387 

8,334,670 


59,119 
245 ,275 


13,302 





2,862,875) 
1,218,517 
76,6 


1,100,241 


59,515 
208 , 700 


74,499 
65 ,894 


283,175 


132,254 


71,253 
79 ,668 


1,225,674 


(3) 
(8) 


(3) 

(*) 
27,768,295 
81,835,381 

7,556,923 
994 ,060 
33,286,775 
151,896,770 
31,939 ,078 
141 ,829 ,678 
9,010,013 


62 ,697 
271,395 


13,359 





3,097 ,670 
1,079,535 
79 


1,115,883 


262,042 


45 ,360 
100 , 189 


67 ,687 
48 , 806 


294 , 286 


118,498 


120,370 
55,418 
1,083,639 
302,242 
283 ,046 
19,196 
781 ,397 
315,215 
5,981 
309 , 234 


(3) 
(3) 


() 
(*) 


33 ,863 334 
70 ,229 ,835 
8,315,081 
1,000, 278 
34,279,792 


148,170,261 
34,378 ,653 
137 ,537 ,907 

9,527,968 


65 ,740 
284 ,072 


13,403 





3,403 , 586 

1,008 , 138) 

189,559 

1,577 ,633 

2,315 

173,791 
97 


156.678 
178.016 


2,163,514 
381,756 


16,932 
745 ,336 
331,833 


5,230 
326 ,603 


048 ,2 
36, 247 ,026 
150,726,513 
35,322,398 
139,517,461 
9,951,200 


67 ,609 
292,015 


13,419 





9,149 
27,947 


11,098 
7,407 


34,270 


15 ,086 


9,360 
9,824 


146,351 


28 ,733 
27,257 
1,476 


117,618 


28 , 504 
3,507 
24,997 


() 
(*) 


() 
@) 


2,823,335 
9,338,270 
998 ,984 
141,081 
4,080,815 


17,416,713 
5,192,631 
16,306,748 
1,058 , 344 


19,226 
37,831 


6,421 





5,929 
25,704 


10,758 
10,428 


36,220 


16,805 


9,761 
9,654 
182,951 
38,302 
36 536 
1,766 
144,649 


32,336 
2,472 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 
(*) 


3,512,756] 4,539,644 


10 ,628 ,667 


4,118, 1387 


19 ,598 ,095/20, 155,129 


6,049,512 
18,391,872 
1,143,475 


20,195 
40,974 


6,462 





15, 582 
7,440 
90 ,986 
187,329 


29, 993 


5,002 
10,555 


8,608 
5,828 


43,109 


17,182 


17,717 
8,210 
174,213 
45,724 
43,565 
2,159 


3,906 ,621 


1,238,073 


20,790 
43,082 


6,483 





66,244 
299 
16,247 


8,899 
102,224 


207 ,071 


23,925 
2,744 
798 
5,274 
5,840 


3,387 
5,882 


64,595 


3,798: 976 


20 ,494 ,523 


6,618,112 
,086 ,487 
1,322,909 


21,342 
44,406 


6,504 





1 Excludes three mutual savings banks, State bank members of the Federal Reeve System, which are included in member bank figures 


on preceding pages. 


? Includes interest on capital notes and debentures. 


§ Not available 


Note.—The figures of assets, deposits, and capital accounts are averages of the eghenate reported for call dates at the beginning, middle, 
and end of each year. The number of officers, employees, and banks are as of the end of each year. 
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INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL STATISTICS 








Reported gold reserves of central banks and governments 
Gold production 
Gold movements 
International capital transactions of the United States 
International Monetary Fund and Bank 
Central banks 
Money rates in foreign countries 
Commercial banks 
Foreign exchange rates 
Price movements: 
Wholesale prices 
Retail food prices and cost of living 


Security prices 








Tables on the following pages include the principal available statistics of current significance relating 
to gold, international capital transactions of the United States, and financial developments abroad. 
The data are compiled for the most part from regularly published sources such as central and com- 
mercial bank statements and official statistical bulletins, some data are reported to the Board directly. 
Figures on international capital transactions of the United States are collected by the Federal Reserve 
Banks from banks, bankers, brokers, and dealers in the United States in accordance with the Treasury 
Regulation of November 12, 1934. Back figures for all except price tables, together with descriptive 
text, may be obtained from the Board's publication, Banking and Monetary Statistics. 











REPORTED GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS AND GOVERNMENTS 


{In millions of dollars) 





Ar- 
United c 


F 


lombia 








SSfSSao SASSeacs 


. (24,244 
24,271 
-|24,290 
.|24,314 









































8 SSSAASsssz Ves 




















End of month 





1940—Dec..... 
1941—Dec..... 
1942—Dec..... 
1943—Dec..... 


Oe ee ee ee eee ee ee ee et et ee ee 


—-— 














— 




















® Preliminary. 

1 Estimated dollar values ,- by converting gold at home in amounts up to 1,224.4 
million pesos at the rate of 3.0365 pesos per U. S. dollar and all other gold at the rate of 3.5447 
pesos per U. S. dollar. 

* Figures as reported by Foreign Exchange Control Board and Minister of Finance. 

* Total gold holdings are not available. Beginning April 1946, the series is new and repre- 
sents gold held as reserve (25 per cent minimum) less gold in foreign currency liabilities. 

— for February 1941; ote te Mar. 29, 1941, gold reserves no longer reported sepa- 
rate 

5 Figures are for following dates: 1942—-Jan. 31; 1946— Mar. 31; and 1947—Mar. 31. 

* Beginning December 1943, includes gold holdings of Swiss Government. 

’ Gold holdings of Bank of England ay to nominal amount by gold transfers to British 
Exchange Equalization Account i 

* For list of countries included ceraine for June 1947, p. 755, footnote 7. 

* Figure is for Feb. 28, 1941, last official report date. 

Note.—For gold holdings of International Fund and Bank, 000. For back 
see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 156-160. pp. 536-555, co for a description of 
figures, including details regardi — internal gold transfers affecting the reported data, 
see pp. 524-535 in the same publ 





Government gold reserves! not included in 
previous figures 





United 
End of month | United | kj Bel- 





1940—Aug..... 
1941—Sept... . 

















1 Reported at infrequent intervals or on de- 
layed is: U. S.—Excha Stabilization Fund 
(Special A/c No. 1); U. K.—Exchange Equali- 


zation Account; France—Exchange Stabilization . 


Fund and Rentes Fund; ~  gueeil aaa: 

2 Figure for first of month 

*Gross official holdings of gold and U. S. 
dollars as reported by British Government; total 
British holdings (official and private) of 'U. S. 
dollars, as reported by banks in the United 
States, are shown in table on p. 599. 

Note.—For details regarding special internal 
gold transfers affecting the British and French 
fetitutions. see p. 602 , footnote * and p. = 
footnote 6. For available back figures, see 
Banking and Monetary Statistics, a 526, and 
BuLLeTin for January 1949, p. November 
1947, p. 1433; June 1947, p. is8; February 
1945, p. 190, 
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GOLD PRODUCTION 
OUTSIDE U.S. S. R. 


(In thousands of dollars) 


Production reported monthly 
Africa ‘ North and South America 


West | Belgian| United| Can- | Mex- | Colom- 
ze |e es Chile 











ada | ico | bia 



































$1 =15*/m grains of gold */w fine; i. ¢., an ounce of fine gold =$35, 
16 ,564|178 , 143)|165 ,379 
258 78 





























Gold production in U.S. S. Government statistics on production in U. my noe are available, but data of percentage change 
begun rycen as oe ming ey are or years, afford a basis for estimating annual 

uction as follows: 1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 = ; 1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 1938, 180 million. 

* Beginaiae pA ny bed ane oh... est Metal Statisti Beginning 1944, they for Gold Coast only. 

res jureau ics. are for 

‘henenel by American Bureau aX accal Statistics. 

‘Includes Philippine production received in United States through 1945. Annual figures are estimates of United States Mint. Monthly 
Sey'Gold agit. hens medi t me mebey oy , which states that they approximately 90 of total production. 

exports, re; iy ° sta cent 
948, subject to revision. 7? Monthly reported by the the Acserioon Dusuee of Heel Gaetan 





Ronny —For explanation of table and sources, see BULLETIN for Jones sees. 731; Bet pen 1939, 151; July 1938, p. 621; 938,. 
p. 540; April 1933. pp. 233-235; and Banking and M: "For annual estimates compiled by the United Seaton Mine fac 


onetary 
her countries in the period 1910-1941, see Banking and eos \Stetiselcs. Ppp. asa 543. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS 
UNITED STATES 
[In thousands of dollars at approximately $35 a fine ounce] 





Net imports from or net exports (—) to: 





Other 
Argen- =. 
tite can Re- 
publics 





88 —10,817| —3,287| 24,306 
—695 , 483 —50 ,268/-109 ,694/ —58 ,292 
160 53 —5| 15,094) —41,743 
458 6 134 ,002 —403 

488 , 433 1 335,505 10 ,684| — et ; 
1,095 ,389 43/135, , 103,280} 15,757|*—95,780) 94 5—67,952 





167 ,906 242 208 ‘6,871 
157.131 5 63 161 7| 39:36 
177/829 26 i 198 
178038 51 3,904 
4,400 698 9: 706|" —35,822 
57| 3,068] 
255| 2/905 
260)? — 13,895 
291|?—17,795 





395} —1,650) 
353 1,204 
326} 2,031 


















































» Preliminary. i incense $138, 980,000 AD China and $509,000 from other countries. 
2 Includes $33,728,000 from U. S. . $55,760,000 to China, and $3,949,000 from other on ag 
* Includes $27,885,000 from U. s. By Rn” $14,000,000 to China, and ass rhaytegd to other countries. 
« Includes $136,053,000 to Venezuela, $25,118,000 from Colombia, $7,850. from Ni $7,306,000 from other countries, 
§ Includes $39,190,000 to a3 $10,691,000 to Greece, $8,347,000 to wy ioe I wt ty and $9,723,000 to other countries. 
6 Includes $4,491,000 to U. S. S. R . and $2,380,000 to other cou ntries. 
20. ae exports to Venezuela as ‘follows: May, $30,052,000; 4" $29,998,000; August, $40,000,000; November, $15,999,000; December 
000 
§ Includes exports to Switzerland as follows: September, $23,747,000; October, $6,360,000; November, $3,488,000. 
PP .—For back figures see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 158, pp. 539-541, and for description of statistics, see p. 524 in the same 
publication. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
NET CAPITAL MOVEMENT TO UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 2, 1935 
[Net movement from United States, (—). In millions of dollars] 
TABLE 1.—TOTAL CAPITAL MOVEMENT, BY TYPES 





Increase in fi banking Increase in 
From Jan. 2, 1935, funds in U, S. funds of in- 
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6 
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,968 .3 
9 
6 
6 
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21,188. 
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» Preliminary. 
1 This category made up as follows: through Sept. 21, 1938. funds held by ~~ central banks at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


and deposit accounts held with the U. S. Treasury; beginning Sept. 28, 1938, also funds held at commercial banks in New York City by central 
banks maintaining accounts at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; beginning July 17, 1940, also funds in accounts at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York which had been transferred from central bank to government names; ~~ with the new series commencing with the 
month of July 1942, all funds held with banks and bankers in the United States by foreign central banks and by foreign central governments 
and their agencies (including official purchasing missions, trade and shi ot missions, diplomatic and consular establishments, etc. i 

* The weekly series of capital movement statistics reported through Ju AL. 1, aa ae tod by a monthly series commencing th July 1942. 
Since the old series overlapped the new by one day, the cumulative sted to represent the movement through June 30 only. This 
adjustment, however, is incomplete since it takes into account only certain —— movements gel - have occurred on July 1. Subsequent 
figures are based u meee new monthly series. For further explanation, see BULLETIN for January 1943, 

* Includes ou of $249,300,000 resul from the sale of debentures in the United States by t +, ree Bank for Reconstruction 
and Fy A ape in July 1947. (Of the total e of $250,000,000, $700,000 was sold directly to Canadian purchasers.) 

4 Includes net inflow of 74.5 million dollars from Dec. 31, 1947, through May 31, 1948, 79.5 million from June 30 through Sept. 30, 81.6 
million from Oct. 31 through Dec. 31, 1948, and 7.2 million from Jan. 31 through Feb. 28, 1949, resulting from net purchases of domestic securities 
by international institutions. 

Note.—Statistics poaested by banks, bankers, brokers, and dealers. For full description of statistics see Banking and Monetary Statistics, 

p. 558-560; for back figures through 1941 see Tables 161 and 162. pp. 574-637, in the same publication, and for those subsequent to 1941 see 
ULLETIN for July 1946, pp. 815-819; and September 1945, pp. 960-974. 
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(Net movement from United States, (—). 
TABLE 2.—TOTAL CAPITAL MOVEMENT, BY COUNTRIES 


Total King- 





NET CAPITAL MOVEMENT TO UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 2, 1935—Continued 
TABLE 3.—INCREASE IN FOREIGN BANKING FUNDS IN U. S., BY COUNTRIES 
TABLE 4.—DECREASE IN U. S. BANKING FUNDS ABROAD, BY COUNTRIES 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Costinued 
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1 Total capital movement by countries differs from total capital movement in Table 1 by reason of exclusion of movement in banking funds of 


international institutions. 


From Jan. 2, 1935, through— Total! = 


From Jan. 2, 1935, through— 
From Jan. 2, 1935, through— 


2 See Table 1, footnotes 3 and 4. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
NET CAPITAL MOVEMENT TO UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 2, 1935—Continued 
(Net movement from United States, (—). In millions of dollars) 


TABLE 5.—FOREIGN SECURITIES: RETURN OF U. S. FUNDS, BY COUNTRIES 
(Net Purchases by Foreigners of Foreign Securities Owned in U. S.) 
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TABLE 6.—DOMESTIC SECURITIES: INFLOW OF FOREIGN FUNDS, BY COUNTRIES 
(Net Purchases by Foreigners of U. S. Securities) 
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TABLE 7.—INFLOW IN BROKERAGE BALANCES, BY COUNTRIES 
(The Net Effect of Increases in Foreign Brokerage Balances in U. S. and of Decreases 
in Balances Held by Brokers and Dealers in U. S. with Brokers and Dealers Abroad) 
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” Preliminary. sed 

1 Includes euitew of $249,300,000 resulting from the sale of debentures in the United States by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in July 1947. (Of the total issue of $250,000,000, $700,006 was sold directly to Canadian purchasers.) 

2Includes net inflow of 74.5 million dollars from Dec. 31, 1947, through May 31, 1948, 79.5 million from June 30 through Sept. 30, 81.6 
million from Oct. 31 through Dec. 31, 1948, and 7.2 million from Jan. 31 through Feb. 28, 1949, resulting from net purchases of domestic securities 
by international institutions. y 

* Amounts outstanding Feb. 28 (in millions of dollars): foreign brokerage balances in United States, 65.8; United States brokerage balances 


abroad, 24.7. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
SHORT-TERM LIABILITIES TO AND CLAIMS ON PORRIONERS REPORTED BY BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


{In millions of dollars] 
LIABILITIES TO FOREIGNERS 
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LIABILITIES TO FOREIGNERS—SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 
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For footnotes see following page. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continuea 


SHORT-TERM LIABILITIES TO AND CLAIMS ON FOREIGNERS REPORTED BY BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
BY COUNTRIES—Continued 


{In millions of dollars} 
LIABILITIES TO FOREIGNERS—SUPPLEMENTARY DATA—Continued 
Asia and All Other? 
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» Preliminary. 
1 Breakdown not available for most of these countries until June 30, 1942. 
? Beginning January 1948, includes Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, previously included with India. 


Footnotes to table on preceding page. 

® Preliminary. r Revised. 

1 Country breakdown is for ‘Official and private."’ 

? Official Canadian holdings of U. S. dollars on Dec. 31, 1946, amounted to 686.2 million dollars, according to the annual report of the Foreign 
Exchange Contro! Board of Canada for 1946. 

* Breakdown not available for most of these countries until June 30, 1942. 

4 Beginning March 1947, figures include balances in accounts opened by occupation authorities for foreign trade purposes. 

Note.—Certain of the res are not strictly comparable with the corresponding figures for preceding months owing to changes in reporting 
practice of various banks. he cumulative figures in Tables 1, 2, and 3 of “Net Capital Movement to United States'’ have been adjusted to 
exclude the unreal movements introduced by these changes. For further explanation see Banking and Monetary Statistics, pp. 578-584, and BULLE- 
Tin for March 1947, p. 339, and September 1945, pp. 967-970. 
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» Preliminary. 

Note.—The figures in this table are not fully comparable throughout since certain changes or corrections took place in the reporting practice 
of reporting banks on Aug. 12, 1936, and Oct. 18, 1939. (See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 161, pp. 589 and 591.) On June 30, 1942, 
reporting practice was changed from a weekly to a monthly basis. For further information see BULLETIN for September 1945, pp. 971-974. 
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CLAIMS ON FOREIGNERS—SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 
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for most of these countries until June 30, 1942. 
, includes Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, previously included with India, 

















INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


SHORT-TERM LIABILITIES TO AND CLAIMS ON FOREIGNERS REPORTED BY BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
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Belgian francs 
Chilean pesos 

Costa Rican colones 
Czechoslovakian koruny 
Danish kroner 
Ethiopian dollars 
French francs 

Indian rupees 
Mexican 

Netherlands guilders 
Nicaraguan cordo 
Norwegi 

South African pounds 
Turkish liras 

Pounds sterling 


1 Quarterly statements on a new fiscal year basis. 

2 Less than $500. 

2 As of Mar. 31, 1949, the Fund had sold 690.0 million U. S. dollars; 
in addition, the Netherlands received 1.5 million pounds sterling in 
May 1947 and 300 million Belgian francs in May 1948, and Norway 
received 100 million Belgian francs in June 1948 and an additional 
100 million in July 1948. 

* Excludes uncalled portions of capital subscriptions, amounting to 
6,669 million dollars as of Dec. 31, 1948, of which 2,540 million repre- 
sents the subscription of the United States. 

* Excludes 8 million dollars sold to others under the Bank's guar- 
antee. 
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! Through February 1939, valued at legal parity of 85 shillings a fine ounce; thereafter at market price, which fluctuated until Sept. 6, 1939, 
wm \. was officially set at 168 shillings per fine ounce; the latter rate remained in effect until June 9, 1945, when it was raised to 172 shillings 
and three pence. 

2 Securities and silver coin held as cover for fiduciary issue, the amount of which is also shown by this figure. 

* Notes issued less amounts held in banking department. 

4On Jan. 6, 1939, 200 million pounds sterling of gold (at legal parity) transferred from Bank to Exchange Equalization Account; on Mar. 1 
1939, about 5.5 million pounds (at current price) transferred from Exchange Account to Bank; on July 12, 1939, 20 million pounds transferred 
from Exchange Account to Bank; on Sept. 6, 1939, 279 million pounds transferred from Bank to Exchange Account. 

5 Fiduciary issue increased by 25 million pounds on Dec. 22, 1948, and decreased by 25 million on Jan. 5, 1949. For details on previous 
changes see BULLETIN for April 1949, p. 450, and February 1948, p. 254. 

al back figures see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 164, pp. 638-640; for description of statistics, see pp. 560-561 in same 
publication. 
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Bank of France 


(Figures in Note 
millions of francs) circula- 











110,935 


ges 
Rae 


64,580 
16,857 
10,724 


q 63 ,468 
1947—Dec. 82,479 
1948—Apr. haat 265,123 
May 27... é 256 ,948 

4 24... 65,984 | 426,000 216 ,026 

uly 29... ° 5. 836 ,662 225,251 

: 203 ,467 

193 ,031 
187 ,657 


Nov. 25... 153,368 42 913.234 178,090 
Dec. 30... 167.450 238.576 | 426,000|150.900 987.621 171,783 


1949—Jan, 27... ’ 158 ,288 238,795 972 ,604 163 ,513 
Feb. 24... ° 164,012 257 ,345 ’ 109,729) 991 .334 171,921 
Mar. 31... 204,914 233,189 149 , 291/1,045,053 180 , 103 












































1 Securities maturing in two years or less. 

2 Includes notes held by the chartered banks, which constitute an important part of their reserves. 

3 Beginning November 1944, includes a certain amount of sterling and United States dollars. 

4On May 1, 1940, gold transferred to Foreign Exchange Control Board in return for short-term Government securities (see BULLETIN for 
July 1940, pp. 677-678). 

§ Less than $50,000. 

6 Gold revalued on Dec. 26, 1945, on basis of 134,027.90 francs per fine kilogram. In March 1948 the amount of gold pledged as collateral 
against a loan was increased from 10,052 to 12,408 million francs. For details on previous devaluations and other changes in the gold holdings 
4g my ot ae see BULLETIN for May 1948, p. 601; May 1940, pp. 406-407; January 1939, p. 29; September 1937, p. 853; and November 

7 Por explanation of this item, see BULLETIN for July 1940, p. 732. 

8 By a series of Conventions between the Bank of France and the Treasury, dated from Aug. 25, 1940, through July 20, 1944, advances of 
441,000 million francs were authorized to meet the costs of the German army of occupation. 

* From Dec. 28, 1944, through Nov. 20, 1947, includes 9,447 million francs charged to the State to reimburse the Bank for the gold turned 
over by it to the National Bank of Belgium on Dec. 22, 1944. During the week ending Nov. 27, 1947, this amount was reduced to 5,039 million 
francs by a payment from the State to the Bank. Beginning April 1947, includes a noninterest loan to the Government, which was raised from 
10,000 million to 50,000 million francs by law of Mar. 29, 1947. 

% Central Administration of the Reichskreditkassen. 


Note.—For back figures on Bank of Canada and Bank of France, see Banking and Mone Statistics, Tables 166 and 165, pp. 644-645 
and pp. 641-643, respectively; for description of statistics, see pp. 562-564 in same publication. For last available report from the Reichsbank 
(February 1945), see BULLETIN for December 1946, p. 1424. 
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1948 and prior issues. 
Bourse”’ for Sept. 20, 1948. 


Central Bank ome _ | Central Bank 
tra n 
(Figures as of last report (Figures as of last report 
date of month) Mar. Feb. | Jan. Mar. || date of month) Mar Feb. Jan. Mar. 
Central Bank of the Argentine | National Bank of Costa Rica— 

ublic (millions of pesos): | Issue dept. Tiscnmdee of colones): 

id reported separately.......|..... | 434, 434 832) SL TS | 11,543) 11,543) 11,528 
Other gold and foreign exchange.|.... . . | 1,846) 1,869) 2,250) Foreign exchange..............|)......- 23, 16,956) 27,635 
Government securities. ........ . 1,75 1,032) Contributions to Int'l. Fund and 
Rediscounts and loans to banks!.|....... 23,2 22,691) 15,361)| ae ce 30,321) 30,321) 30,321 
ATES a SR 119) 115} 2,635)| Loans and discounts.......... 85.673) 85,625) 78,046 
Currency circulation?.......... $, 770 7,547| 5,522 A ae | 23,593) 25,193) 13,387 
Deposits—Member bank....... ake , i= 313 CN, ck ebebbcccccede ens | 6,603) 6,341) 1,541 

Government........|.. ee ae. Note circulation...............|...... 1108 , 954/108 ,282|118,286 
Nationalized!.......|..... 17,537, 17,250) 13,529) PRI I wodin cocscce Beascess | 65,746) 61,240) 37,436 
Other sight obligations.........|.... 512) 517 139) Other liabilities ond eS ae | 6,695) 6,456) 6,736 
Other liabilities and capital.... .|. 1,569 1,545 809 National Bank of Czechoslo 
Commonwealth Bank of Aus- || (millions of koruny): i 

tralia (thousands of pounds): | | Gold and foreign exchange *. . 3,.476| 3,765) 4,420) 3,899 
Gold and foreign exchange.....|... 338,5 555|215 , 231) Loans and discounts......... 23 ,962| 25,736) 26,456) 14,268 
Checks and bills of other banks. . ta 2,675} 5,264 Other assets..........0see0e 48,191) 48,282) 48,176) 55,123 
Securities (incl. Government and oad Note circulation............ 67 ,477| 69,188] 70,489) 58,686 

. , =e ee aS ae 351, +r et pee. SE EE oe 180 452 562 1,797 
as ckeavadndaawe A 39,774, 31,209)| Other liabilities and capital. . 7,972| 8,144) 8,001] 12,806 
Note circulation.............. 202 , 105) 198643 National Bank of mark 

ts of Trading Banks } (millions of kroner): 
PM TtICe haan Wed eile pnd 0 cfs ss | 326 ,420) 279 ,010 CS EER Seba cbhecccececane 70 70 70 71 

Reyna de tink pase 33,383) 34,632 Foreign exchange............. 187; 190 177 123 
Other liabilities and capital... .. |170, 502) 158,976 Cont — to ‘te Int” 1. Fund and | 

Austrian National Bank (millions | “8 ~~ “eaepeyee 65| 65 65 65 

of schillings): | | aring accounts (net)....... |..... a ore —1 
Min anit sind bhewcenoehe 50) 50) 50) 8 Loans and discounts.......... 21 20) 23 17 
Foreign exchange.............. 111) 92 95) 45 Se ee 111 123) 125 99 
Loans and discounts.......... 1,101; 1,063) 1,129 81 Govt. compensation account. . . 4,870} 5,008; 5,052} 5,530 
Claim against Government..... 6,665) 6,502) 6,256) 7,211 CEE wig disisiswe sas veewe 220 204 197 195 
eee 6 4 4 6) Note circulation.............. 1,496; 1,494) 1,517). 1,527 
Note circulation.............. 5,833) 5,816) 5,669) 3,994 Deposits—Government....... 1,843} 1,992) 2,014] 1,852 
Deposits— Banks............. 362 357 485 755 Ss Geb yews eee 2,061 2,041 2,028; 2,573 

ees 602 684 787 698 Other liabilities and capital 143) 153 150 148 
nina 8 eee 1,136 853 593) 1,943 Central Bank of the Dominican | 
National Bank of Belgium * | } Re ~~ a (thousands of dollars): 

(millions of francs): eee Fe ter Spe epgingey eee pe eee 4,006; 4,002; 4,001) 5,250 
Ges eee 28 ,069| 27,817) 27,741) 25,896, Forci n exchange (ne a fee ee 10 662) 10,219) 10,440) 13,265 
Foreign claims and balances (net)! 12,726) 13,482) 12,444)... Net claim on Int'l. Fund ©. cae 1,250} 1,250) 1,250 er 
Loans and discounts........... 5.288] 5,959, 5,191 Paid-in capital—lInt'l. Bank... . 40) 40 40 
Consolidated Government debt..| 34,991) 34,997) 34,997, Loans and discounts.......... 154) 161 aa 
Government securities. ........ 5,283} 2,843) 3,889) Government securities. ....... 5,000; 5,000} 5,000) 3,000 
SS ih ond 9.60040 60 ws 3,903) 3,567) 3,466) ERI 536) 740 759 74 
Note circulation............ 83,580) 82,810) 82,973) 77,442 Note circulation. .......0.0: 17,.373| 7,646) 17,404) 17,309 
Supe eent aad as ae 4,209} 2,477) 2,255 Demand deposits. . ,092| 3,588) 4,056) 4,130 

7 epee 247) 1,041) 417 Other liabilities and capital... 183 177) 166 150 
Ce ep Ae pe and capital 2,224; 2,338) 2,083) — _ a | 

ntra n — Mone- thousands of sucres): 

tary dept. (millions of bolivianos): iy 0 ag a an i 278 , 100/277 ,772|277.741|275 243 

id at home and abroad...... 954, 953 Foreign exchange (net)....... 17.767| 41.395| 58,358) 27.163 
Foreign exchange.............. 240) 206 Net claim on Int'l. Fund *...... 16,881) 16.881| 16,882) 16,881 
Loans and discounts........... 710) 340 Credi vernment.......... 178,654) 1165 064/136 489)... .. 
Government securities. ........ | 741) 787 | RE RB. 106 , 583} 108 ,503|111,089)... 
Seer 32 15 ES con iicawieesn ae 105 ,7 714/101 .970| 98,726/102 ,273 
Note circulation..........c00. | 2,158} 1,825 Note circulation. .......0.++++ +I 337,716} 1350161 355 ,946/|303 ,852 
Pree 297) 245 Demand deposits—Private banks) 129 , 307/131 614/132, 687\ 243.752 
Other liabilities and capital... .. 223) 231 ES nies 93 ,540| 77,688) 69,923) soba 

National Bank of Bulgaria ‘ } } Other yg and capital..... 143 ,136/152,123/140,731| 73,211 
Central Bank of Chile (millions | National Bank of Egypt (thou- 

of ): sands of pounds): \(Nov.)* 

SS ee eee rr rere eS 71,275) 1,176) 1,158) AA? ee | 6,376 6,376 
Foreign exchange (net)......... | | 65 155) 130) ) EE emchange............: | 13,627| 16,649 
Net claim on Int'l. Fund *..... | rl 1) 3 Loans and G@eosente RS | 8,732) 4,807 
Discounts for member banks... .| 71,536, 1,608) 1,120 British, Egyptian, and other | 
Loans to Government.......... | °768 768! 805 Government securities. ...... |331 ,042| 304,709 
Other loans and discounts... .. | 1,397} 1,290) 1,374 Ff spay ae *| 25,357) 28,632 
seca nceceeetnge ...| 71,356} 1,356) 1,239 Note circulation............... |. . |152 332) 132,447 
Note circulation.............. | 4,796) 4,609) 4,277 eet ~— ae he. macunes | | 89,006) 82,563 
Deposite—Bank............... | 71,037 998) 847 0 eae ; |132 ,386) 129,883 
onsseii Other. agostapaneees | | r165 329! 301 - Other liabilities and ca +> aed | 11,409) 16,279 

ther liabilities and capital.....|...... 7399 418 404 (Central Reserve va- | 
a - = of Ln « a of lombia) ~ * ee of colones): on sve) aeched teens 

(thousands of pesos): | | ens tt Nad chek eek» & 6 36,123) 36,1 ,2235 ,698 
Gold and foreign exchange’... |s90,200 151,633) 163 ,345| 167,745 Fore n exchange ( net) MEE ,077| 53,247| 42,689) 49,816 
Net claim on Int'l. Fund *..... | 24,367) 24,367) 24,367) 21,867 Net claim on Int'l. Fund ¢ 1,564) 1,564) 1,564, 1,564 
Paid-in capital—Int’l. Bank. an 1,370} 1,370} 1,370) 1,225) Loans and discounts........... 182) 1,864) 4,576 321 
Loans and discounts........... | 177,475) 167 , 767/155 ,369| 129, 595 Government debt and securities.| 5,264) 5,304) 5,345) 5,310 
Government loans and securities. | 132 ,307| 131,981) 133 ,741/105 ,907 SG, cenesedsseneceas 1,665) 1,394) 1,334) 1,527 
a, 6 anced whom 56, 763) 56,388) 53,640 45,444 Note ciremlation.........cccce. 62,301 64,886) 62,591) 55,687 
Note _aten bes epab se onpeees 311,913) 321,719' 326,901 270,933 i tients ate eek adeed 31,720) 28,839) 23,210) 33,983 
TE dau te 40h wanes tha 163 , 867) 164 ,234 159 ,673 162,117 Other liabilities and capital..... 5,855| 5,824) 5,932) 5,563 
Other liabilities and capital..... | 46,729) 47,552) 45,260) 38,733 | 
r Revised. 


! Government decree of Apr. 24, 1946, provided for the guarantee of all deposits registered in the name of the Central Bank. 
2 By decree of May 24, 1946, the Central Bank became responsible for all subsidiary money. 
*In accordance with the law of July 28, 1948, the National Bank revised its weekly statement, effective Sept. 16, 1948. 


are therefore not comparable with those shown previously. 
A detailed description comparing the items in the new and the old form is given in the Belgian newspaper 


‘ For last available report (January 1943), see BULLETIN for July 1943, p. 697. 


* Beginning January 1948, gold valued at 31 pesos per U. 


7 Gold 


* Latest month available. 


S. dollar, while previously it was valued at 4.855 pesos per dollar. 
* This figure represents the amount of the bank's subscription to the Fund less the bank's local currency liability to the Fund. 
time as the Fund engages in operations in this currency, the ‘“‘net claim’’ will equal the country’s gold contribution. 

not reported separately beginning May 31, 1948. 

* Gold not reported separately beginning Dec. 31, 1946. 
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The new figures 


Figures on the old basis through August 1948 are given in the BULLETIN for November 
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Central Bank 1949 1948 Cen 
(Figures as of last report (Figures as of last 
date of month) ; Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar date of month) Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar. 
State Bank Eth Issue Reserve Bank of India—Cont. 
oe. Se of do! ): Banking department :—Cont. 
cine uaied aes Suvccsecstoccess +4. Se Cee 2a Loans to Government..........)....... 47 i 
tnd oh shbine ¢ac0e ened coe aaes men 5,62 5,413) 2, 7 LS ere 1,161| 1,046 771 
Foreign exchange............++|...+5+. 28,549) 27,119) 27,7  tietintinc 6 ¥bs-5 Cpe keel oba eee ame 446) 3,515) 4,574 
. 2 erry Seer ,997| 6,887) 5,832 Other liabilities and capital.....|....... 27 243 294 
OS ERP TS BF ie 30,425) 30,329) 30, tral Bank of Ireland (thousands 
Circulation—Notes Peay ae 46,012) 44,072) 39,846)| of gape: 
PRS KEEP 29,238) 29,043) 28,704 GRRE eee eer ee 2,646) 2, 2,646) 2,646 
Other liabilities ood ee EGS RE 1,286) 1,286 608 Ster' funds. . 43,993) 43,399) 42,706| 41,113 
Bank of Finland (millions of Note circulation. 46 ,639 ,044| 45,352! 43,759 
markkaa) Bank of Italy (millions of lire): 
VERE esa 269 269 268 135, i Ch cvolns evandbnoahis haa a4 .256| 1,256 525 
Fo nm assets (net) 658 655 978 1,642 Foreign exchange.........-----|....0+- 31,033) 30,428) 10,351 
Cc ED no i codseew ewes 4 —2,193|) —2,159| —2,244 —2,898 Advances—Treasury.......-.--|....... 662 , 153/660 ,225/633 ,950 
Loans and discounts..... 36,211) 35,409) 34,502) 33,855 | a EAE, Poem 16 
IL, on. 6 wtigneeeen's ob 84 892 887 925 406 Loans and discounts...........|....... 164 , 314/165 ,869/145 ,236 
er ee 1,411 893; 1,143) 1,653 Government securities.........)....... 195 ,128|190, 193/134 ,673 
Note ecienies” 27 ,407| 27,353) 25,782) 26,776 SU cs sabes 000s thebeases 262 ,847/|259 ,597| 82,454 
PEEL. <ccteinabanusoncoe ss 2, 763| 2,174) 1,876 Bank of Italy notes........-..-|....... 855 ,888 e 737 447 
eA liabilities and capital. . 7,531| 7,839 615) 6,141) Allied military notes...........)....... ,860|} 48,914) 60,474 
Bank he German States '! Deposits—Government........|....... 91,501) 77,761|....... 
rnin of German marks) aanane. Deied iin.0 6's, 5'v he dead dik 106 , 167/103 ,284| 72,054 
Eb ivones0 seep alen te tiskennraae eS: pee eee a Corer 182 , 764/173 ,413|112,723 
ee ree eee eee 1,460)....... Other liabilities ae capital.....|....... 33,551) 34,549) 24,506 
Loans to Government..........|).......)....... -~ ASRRY Bank of Japan (millions of yen): 
Other assets............-0005- Puesac Mapes Ea \ i ee Cash and tees oat £8 isckeas ee i 901 574 
SS EPR LES OTE, ES edhe sas Advances to Government. Be vonees 82,072| 85,402) 59,828 
eed ~ “ane ge EG, PERS 3a Loans and discounts..........-|....... 72,510) 61,092) 58,058 
pS IS AIRE Ei eat? Ce diys wis Government securities.........|.......|163,352|190,468| 91,349 
— Re a RO SE, eee) EH } wr compare Fin. Bk. bonds...|....... 48 ,544| 39,806) 42,476 
Ng liabilities and capital.....).......|....... | ee Sarr Peper 15,072) 11,357) 10,565 
Bank of Greece (billions of drach- Note fp nm ot A Deitee So ais iil as oe b.0r0 ok 322 ,449/341 ,575/218,775 
mae): (Nov.) omens Eee Wee > 26,097) 12,287) 12,421 
Gold and foreign exchange (net).|....... 678 CS. 0 RRS ea 21,555] 22,961] 18,240 
eee ESS, ee eee 51 20 Other liabilities. et 12,478) 12,203) 13,414 
Advances—Government. . i ake cs 1,295 923'The Java Bank (thousands * of 
Ga sdb ombas ow khenas @s.00e cme 1,389} 1,239)! guilders) 
SS es AS Gano ie 314 141 Ne eee RR pg eR pa el 
ES EE ET Fre Se 1,021 888 NS Rey SPREE scars pS aA 
Deposits—Government........|.......|....... 203 135 Loans and discounts.........-. RR ENA at CR 
Reconstruction and | Advances to Government....... | ESS ee! See 
ei, Oe Be See 219 100) le ow 065.6 K eit ss 20 6 50's a  SEEN Haga 
Se See 474 247 Note circulation.............-- SPSS Saeegeeqeee pene 
Other liabilities ‘onl “Sn eae 1,809 1,566 SR ree I ne ee gs a 
Bank of Guatemala (thousands of Other liabilities and capital..... Ec hod co ban elie a <%% 
quetzales) : ||Bank of Mexico — of pesos): 
CK ceenes on cua de ben ke aie ¥' 27,229) 27,229| 27,230) 27,228 Monetary reserve ‘..... 664 660 675 609 
Foreign exchange.............. 19,075!) 18,689) 17,448) 23,589 “Authorized” holdings of securi- 
Gold contribution to Int'l Fund.; 1,250) 1,250) 1,250) 1,250 ESR RE RE per a> 1,846) 1,831) 1,898) 1,591 
Rediscounts and advances...... 3,161} 2,752) 4,193) 2,655 Bills a yee Cdecsanaral 693 714 668 660 
hes ca diey oo enn 12,228) 12,291} 11,695) 10,641 CE tic uns svteccerses 172 151 195 104 
Circulation—Notes............ 33,988) 33,886) 34,049) 31,505 Note circulation..............-- 1,900; 1,932) 1,943) 1,678 
Mk oa ceews abot 3,077; 3,061) 3,052) 2,931) Demand liabilities............. 757 708 758 759 
Depaite-Geepeamens ees See 4,125) 4,238) 4,168) 8,169) Other liabilities and capital... .. 718 716 735 437 
es 11,858| 11,919) 11,076 13,252||Netherlands (millions of 
Other liabilities pakt capital.....| 9,895) 9,107) 9,471) 9,506) guilders): 
National of Hungary (mil- | Di ahesncsoceusts hese cous 439 439 439 509 
lions of forint): f Silver (including subsidiary coin) 5 5 4 3 
OS ee eee 412 412 412 403 Foreign assets (net)®..........- 283 239 310 380 
Foreign exchange............- 213 196 195 43 s and discounts..........- 146 165 193 175 
EE Silke txcncen.y sateen « 4 9 17| 1,687) Govt. — ane securities. . : 3,300; 3,300) 3,300) 3,500 
Loans—Treasury............. 312 334 335 340; Other assets. .......-.-eeeeees 366 338 308 230 
i onbaksn ean een ane 6,890} 7,042) 6,492/....... Note circulation—~Oid.. lla ie sale ie a 107 108 109 124 
i nietteneesosacs 225 219 290) Se x et Bl |. ease ens < 2,983; 3,045; 3,052} 2,948 
Note circulation............... 2,755| 2,756 .735| 1,973 Deposit: te—Government caaeeaes 216 174 265 921 
Demand oe SEE 2 5 66 .—s_—. _,- BRR. « ows vecece 35 43 5 74 
ak ass 4,763| 4,625| 4,206) 176) E "er RS Hae 250 250 aa a 
Other liabilities and capital bape 538 829 795) 393) COREE. ss ccnscesvess 742 661 705 488 
Reserve Bank of India (millions of Other liabilities and capital... .. 205 204 203 240 
rupees): ||Reserve of New Zealand 
ssue department: || (thousands of pounds): 
Gold at home and chee. Be ae 400 406 444 CG Ute Ridin dnc nwics ei ob eoel somes os 2,816) 2,816) 2,802 
Sterling securities. bg. ey 7,416) 7,525) 11,353 Sterling ‘exchange EEE EE 47 ,088| 43,454) 69,442 
Indian Govt. securities.....|....... 3,624; 3,568) 1,028 Advances to State or State un- 
DIS cn dade es 0% éaphenesode 425 441 369 ee PTT 49,559) 49,061) 41,742 
Note circulation........... “gas 11,647) 11,731) 13,044 Investments. .........-.+++++- 37 ,096 oS pas 7,868 
Banking department: | Other assets. .... Spe teveteteasi wires 7,510 3,308 
Notes of issue department..|..... 219 209 151) Note ae Serr 49 645 50. “401 48,558 
Balances abroad.......... Ss eras 3s 2,246) 2,358) 3,926) Demand deposits...........++-)...+- 89,117) 83,735) 70,834 
Bills discounted........... 53 99 18 Other liabilities ad ee 5,307; 5,260) 5,772 


























1 This statement represents combined figures for the Bank of the German States and the eleven Land Central Banks. 
2 Excludes currency issued in the Western sector of Berlin, amounting to 407.4 million German marks on Jan. 31, 1949. 


+ Latest month available. 


4 Includes gold, silver, and foreign exchange forming required reserve (25 per cent) against notes and other demand liabilities. 
5 Beginning January 1949, this figure represents a net of the Bank’ 


previous months. 
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s foreign assets and is not strictly comparable with amounts shown for 
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Central Bank aan I Central Bank 
(Figures as of last report nen genes | ae: (Figures as of last report 
| 
} 








date of month) ~ date of month) 











‘Bank of Sweden(millions of kronor): 
233 303) Gold 


¢ 503)| 
Cc ing accounts (net). = ot l Swed 
Loans and discounts tee : 107)| 
teeeeel 5 5; 68)! Other domestic bills and advances 
Occupation account (net) ose. 81: : 8,094 | 
Other assets voeeeel 57} Note circulation 
Note circulation esos ° ,065; 1,993 Demand deposits—Government. 
i : F 3,967) Other 

1,282) Other liabilities and capital 
837 Swiss National Bank (millions of 

Other |-+- | 389|| francs): 

Other liabilities and capital : 570) 3 664) Gold 
ank of uay— Monetary 1] 
dept. (thousands of guaranies): 

Gold 721 
hange (net) . , : 25 ,696)| Note circulation 

im on Int'l. Fund ' , ; : 2,709) Other sight liabilities ' ’ 
Paid-in capital—lInt'l. Bank... . | | —16) Other liabilities and capital ‘473 
Loans and discounts | 78, ,666) 69,625) 18,249 Central Bank of the Republic of 
Government loans and securities. | , oe , 6: oa 7, (thousands of pounds): 
3, 26 

Note and coin issue , , 143) ° 45 ,686) Foreign exchange and foreign 

Demand deposits 6! 618) ,815| 8,366) clearings 5 ,073)117,562/104,151 

Other liabilities and coqhtel. 3,663) ,526| 2,333) 2,932/ .183|749 ,603|774,248 
Central Reserve Bank of Per | | § 206 ,788 

(thousands of soles): | | | Ot ,083| 46,183 
Gold and foreign exchan: |- +. -197/179,575| 94,076 ; 937 ,064 
Net claim on Int'l. Fund! . »495| 20,495) 20,496) Deposits—Gold 53, 153 ,035 
Contribution to Int'l. Bank , .356| 2,356) 2,356) Other . 214,764 
Loans and discounts to banks...|.. . 31,527/115,227|155 ,096 Other liabilities and capital , 837/269 731/283 , 165 

, .283|689 651 Bank of the Republic of Uruguay 

.561| 77,962)) (thousands of ): (Dec,)* 

‘ :005/701 .046 Gold os |. 20+... [eee eee 

Deposits ies ,983|265 . 509|237 . 799 i Shoe 11,842 

Other liabilities and capital... . es .555| 57 '983/ 100,792 Paid-in capital—Int’l. Bank....|..... i 315 
Central Bank of the Philippines | Advances to State and govern- 

(thousands of pesos) : | ment bodies : 72,119 
Gold ‘ ‘ | ; 5. ie Other loans and discounts 5 aE. .....|243,926 
Foreign exchange 0: , 248)... Other assets. ore ry 
Contribution to Int'l. Fund ‘| 30,000) 30, ,000)... ee ee 

Advances to Government a > ap as Seale ie ose ef € 
Other assets Ph .. e+. /134,157)132,718)12 a3 087) ‘ Other os ‘ 57,894 
Note circulation. . {S80 ,377|597 ,47 : : Other liabilities ‘oud capital re _ Peneaett 302 , 184 
Demand deposits—U. S.  dollars?.| 40,073) 127.1 39) 169 Central Bank of Venezuela (thou- 

1127. 361/**" ms awe sands of bolivares): 
Other liabilities and capital.....| 89, 203} 86,865) 86, ie Gold * Se oy en ae ,521 
Bank of Portugal (millions of | | Foreign exchange (net) pp ae 246 
escudos) : -)3 | i} Other assets ta +++} 68,438 
. : : Note circulation—Central Bank |... ee | 
Foreign exchange (net) ‘ 665 . 381)! National banks |.......|.......| . 568 
Loans and discounts wa . : Deposi SE Beer 
Advances to Government - : Other I liabilities and capital.....|... ee 
Other assets x 519 ‘National Bank of the Kingdom 
Note circulation : . | 8,436) of Yugoslavia ‘ 
Demand deposits—Government _| | ae : 1,314 Bank for International Settle- 
Oth 6,382|| ments * (thousands of Swiss gold 


454, 459/454 458 





ae eS eS he 





Other liabilities and capital ee | 930|| francs): | 
National Bank of Rumania ‘ | 1] i ere 
South African Reserve Bank i Cash on hand and on current 

(thousands of pounds): | account with banks Sete fF 

Gold * ee , 5,904) 107, 695)| Sight funds at interest eorrT 851 

Foreign bills 21,936) 74,193)! Rediscountable bills and accept- 

Other bills and loans........... : 5,478) 86,721) ances (at cost) ded 16,996 
ey aaeeeu ; .313) 15, 812), Time funds at interest oe 30,816 
Note circulation ya ,239| 63,682 Sundry bills and investments...|.......| , 183 

i ; ‘ea ,759\213 ,952 Funds invested in Germany....|....... ,201 

Other liabilities and capital... . : Ray 633) 6,788 eee: ,476 

Bank of Spain (millions of pesetas): Demand deposits (gold) os ,210 
Id : ,219 ,219) 1,216) Short-term deposits (various 

499 500 500) currencies) : 
5,766) 15,736) 15,834| Central banks for own ac- 
, 798 ,039) 10, 219)| , 904/156 ,026 
3,860 ,.950; 2, 845] .242| 1,075) 8,97 

'326| 25,482| 25,275)| i i 

,378| 1,526) 1,121)| 228 ,909|228 ,909|228, 
,924 ,920;| 3,720) .e-.. ~~ |251,493/251 017/251, 
—_ 516 497 


1 This figure represents the amount of the bank's subscription to the Fund less the bank's local currency liability to the Fund. Until such 
time as the Fund engages in operations in this currency, the ‘‘net claim" will equal the country’s gold contribution. 

2? Account of National Treasury. 

3 Latest month available. 

‘ For last available report from the central bank of Rumania (June 1944), see BULLETIN for March 1945, p. 286; and of Yugoslavia (Feb- 
ruary 1941), see BULLETIN for March 1942, p. 282. 

5 Gold revalued in June 1946 from approximately 85 to 172 shillings per fine ounce. 

6 Includes small amount of non-Government bonds. 

7 Gold revalued on Sept. 9, 1946, from 1,406.58 to 3,150.77 Turkish pounds per fine kilogram. 

8 Beginning October 1944, a certain amount of gold formerly reported in the bank’s account shown separately for account of the Govern- 
ment. 

* See BULLETIN for December 1936, p. 1025. 
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MONEY RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
DISCOUNT RATES OF CENTRAL BANKS 
[Per cent per annum] 





Central bank of— 





Date 
effective United Ger- | Bel- Neth- 
King- gium| ,°"- 





In Ly Dec. 31, a . 21, Nov. 23, 1943 
Apr. 9, 1949 
i 5, 1948 
an. 14, 1937 
Feb. 17, 1940 


Aug. uly 15, 1939 
Feb. 8, 1944 || Mexico une 4, 1942 
Dec. ’ une 27, 1941 
July New Zealand. uly * 1941 
Apr. an. , 1946 
Oct. 28. 1945 ov. 13° 1947 


Jan. 15, 1946 bone ts. 12, 1944 
June 8, 1943 

Oct. 15, 1946 
Oct. 1, 1935 far. 18, 
Feb. 1, 1949 Feb. 9, 1945 


Oct. 1, 1948 a Nov. 26, 1936 
une 28, 1948 July 1, 1938 
United King 


b m Oct. 26, 1939 
Nov. 28, 1935 -8S.R.... July 1, 1936 
ss Aug 20, 1948 




















1 The lower rate applies to the Bank Deutscher Laender, and the higher 
rate applies to the Land Central banks. 


Note.—Changes since Mar. 31: Italy—Apr. 9, down from 5% to 4% per cent. 





























OPEN-MARKET RATES 


[Per cent per annum] 





Canada United Kingdom Netherlands 





Treasury Bankers’ Treasury Day-to- Bankers’ 
bills acceptances bills day allowance 
3 months | 3 months | 3 months on deposits 











gee 1 See Oe 
1934—Feb...........| 

1935—Feb........... 
1936—Feb..........:.| 
1937—Feb.......... 
1938—Feb........... 
1939—Feb........... 


ee ee ee ee 
DARBSassss 


1943—Feb........... 
1944—Feb........... 
1945—Feb.......... 
1946—Feb.......... 
1947—Feb........... 
1948—Feb.......... 


ee ee | 


-23 
39 


ge ReReoeeeE: 
ae aaaeeaaaee 
22 Baaeeassss 


as 











2228 
Ct CG CR 
RN 
skkkae 


























Note.—For monthly figures on money rates in these and other foreign countries through 1941, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 172, 
pp. 656-661, and for description of statistics see pp. 571-572 in same publication. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 





United Kingdom ' 


(11 London clearing Other 
banks. Figures in ; — 
an 








millions of pounds 


4 
° 
é 
4 
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capital 





BSEES3 
Bee235 


PES ee 
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SSRE=5 
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1949—January . 
February 
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°o 
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Liabilities 





Canada | 
: : Security | Deposits payable in Canada 
10 chartered banks. Entirely in Canada loans excluding interbank deposits 
nd of month figures abroad 
in millions of | and net 
Canadian dollars) Cash | Other | due from 
| loans and | foreign Total || Demand Time 
discounts; banks 











1941—December..... 168 
1942—December..... 231 
1943—December...... | 250 
1944—December...... 214 
1945—December ..... | 227 
1946—December ... | ° on 


106 
108 
127 
135 
128 
144 
136 
143 
140 
144 


SeZlEse 
SSSSE23 


38 
~ 
N 
A@euanr 


yee 
See 

£8 

CHoauens 





oo 
“Ae 
Na 


,824 


1949—January . 131 
, ,797 


February... 136 





1 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4, 
4 
4 
4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 


> Pre ewww waws wSWNn eee 
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NNR NNNNN 


—— 
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tasinaciies Liabilities 
(4 large banks. End Deposits Other 


of month figures in ; Baer 
millions of francs) Cash op Som yah | , abilities 


| Demand | 





| 








3,476 61,897 || 75,744 
3,458 73,917 . , || 91,225 
4,095 90 ,897 | 111,191 
4,948 99,782 | 126,578 
13,804 155,025 . || 211,871 
18,919 195,177 ° 290 ,004 
19,410 219,374 29 338,710 


250 ,402 396 683 
260 , 660 


305 ,928 
295 ,806 
311,939 
339,126 
330 ,495 , 
354,131 S, | 542,113 


345,914 of 36 ,083 548 ,335 541,420 
































1 From September 1939 through November 1946, this table represents aggregates of figures reported by individual banks for days, varying from 
bank to bank, toward the end of the month. After November 1946, figures for all banks are compiled on the third Wednesday of each month, 
except in June and December, when the statements give end-of-month data. 

3 Represent six-month loans to the Treasury at 1% per cent through Oct. 20, 1945, and at % per cent thereafter. 

Note.—For back figures and figures on German commercial banks, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 168-171, pp. 648-655. and 
for description of statistics see pp. 566-571 in same publication. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


[Averages of certified noon buying rates in New York for cable transfers. In cents per unit of foreign currency] 





entina Australia Belgium Brazil Canada 
peso) (pound) (franc) (cruzeiro) (dollar) 





P ae “Bank 
r notes” Official 
account 

















: 


1948—May.. 
une.. 

uly... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
a 
Nov... 


Dec... 
1949—Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 


SS 8553855 
33 332338 








Ny NN 





538 S5S8R0E5 § 


Caan AMaaaaan aw 
55 











Z 





Colom- (franc) Neth- 
bia ; erlands 
(guilder) 























149.675 
49.677 
49.721 
49.725 














SSSS SSSSSSSS SSSsss 




















Switz- 
gal erland (pound) 
| (escudo) (franc) 





Official 





403.50 

403.50 |. 

403.50 
403.2 
402. 





1948— May. .| 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept.../ 
Oct. ..! 
Nov... 


SRREEERE BEE 
So2 222222 


coooocooo ooo 


1949—Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. .| 
Apr.. 7 


1 Based on quotations beginning Jan. 24, 1949. 

2 Based on quotations beginning Mar. 22, 1949. 

* Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948. 

‘ Quotations not available after Dec. 17, 1948. 

Note.—For back figures, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 173, pp. 662-682. For description of statistics, see pp. 572-573 in same 
publication, and for further information concerning rates and averages for previous years, see BULLETIN for January 1949, p. 101; July 1947, 
p. 933; and February 1944, p. 209. 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
WHOLESALE PRICES—ALL COMMODITIES 


(Index numbers] r 





Nether- 
France lands Outener~ 


taly Japan land 
Year or month (1938 = (July 1938- (July 1914 
100) 100) — = 100) 














162 








1949—January........ 161 
February.......| 158 
March } 158 




















® Preliminary. rRevised. 

1 This index is published by the Bank of Mexico and includes prices of 210 articles in Mexico City. For detailed description of index, see 
Memoria: Primera Reunién de Técnicos sobre Problemas de Banca Central del Continente Americano, 1946, pp. 475-488; for figures 1940-47, 
see Banco de Mexico: Vigesimasexta, 1948, pp. 75-78. 

? Approximate figure, derived from old index (1913=100). 
ne eee BULLETIN for June 1948, p. 746; July 1947, p. 934; January 1941, p. 84; April 1937, p. 372; March 1937, p. 276; and October 

. p. 678. 


WHOLESALE PRICES—GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


[Indexes for groups included in total index above] 





United States Canada United Kingdom Netherlands 
(1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) (1930 = 100) (July 1938-June 1939 =100) 





| | | | | ] 
Year or month | | Raw and \Fully and 
Other | Farm partly | chiefly Indus- Indus- 


| Farm | | : P 
products | Foods compet | products manu- manu- trial trial raw 
| 


| 





factured | factured | products products 
| 


goods goods 





| 
| 
| 





1949—January 
February 



































’ Revised. 
Sources.—See BuLLETIN for July 1947, p. 934; May 1942, p. 451; March 1935, p. 180; and March 1931, p. 159. 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES COST OF LIVING 
[Index numbers] [Index numbers] 





Can Tricot Nether Can ag 
dom | France | ‘lands 


ada 
(1935-39 
=100) 


ada 
(June (1911-13 (1935-39| (June 
plo = 100) =100) {17,1947 





141 
141 
164 
168 
161 
166 


168 
170 
169 
1101 
108 


SIAMUUH 
Nn 


109 
108 
113 
, st 
ugust.... 
September. 107 
October... 108 
November. 108 
December . 108 


1949-January... 108 1949-January... 
February. . February. . 
March.... March.... P159 












































® Preliminary. 
1 This average is based on figures for the new index, beginning June. The averages for the old index, based on figures for January-June 17, 
are 203 for retail food prices and 166 for cost of living. 


Sources.—See BULLETIN for July 1947, p. 935; May 1942, p. 451; October 1939, p. 943; and April 1937, p. 373. 


SECURITY PRICES 
{Index numbers except as otherwise specified] 





Bonds Common stocks 





Year or month Ca United Canada‘| United | France 
— Kingdom | (December | lands * 
—- 00) 00) (1926 =100)| 1938 =100) | (1938 =100) 





Number of issues. . . 278 





COamUAR EN 


1949—January 
February... . 
March....... 


SUN COBNWNRNOR UNBROCKWWBO 
See NOM OAWOA SUNNOATEE 
CO PRU R NUR COR imDwow 
C2 Chane wane 

CRO PRONIHORNA BROCURORO™ 

PH DORRAwWwUe NONABUNE 
NNDA ANHAWINSOCBN OAKNeAauasu 


P105 



































» Preliminary. 

1 New series beginning 1947, derived from average yields of 12 bonds on basis of a 2% per cent 30-year bond. Annual average for the old 
series for 1947 (121.5) and figures for years prior to 1947 are derived from average of 5 median yields in a list of 15 issues on basis of a 4 per 
cent 20-year bond. Source.—Standard and Poor's Corporation; for compilations of back figures on prices of both bonds and common stocks 
in the United States, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 130, - 475, and Table 133, p. 479. 

2 This index is based on one 15-year 3 per cent theoretical bond. Yearly averages for 1939 and 1940 are based on monthly averages and 
thereafter on the capitalized yield as calculated on the 15th of every month. 

3 This index represents the reciprocals of average yields for 13 issues, including government, provincial, municipal, mortgage, and industrial 
bonds. The average yield in the base period (January-March 1937) was 3.39 per cent. 

4 This index is based on 95 common stocks through 1944; on 100 stocks, 1945-1948; and on 106 stocks beginning 1949, 

*’ In September 1946 this index was revised to include 185 metropolitan issues, 90 issues of colonial France, 20 issues of French com- 
panies abroad. See ‘‘ Bulletin de la Statistique Générale,"" September-November 1946, p. 424. 

* This is a new index for 37 Netherlands issues (27 industrial, 5 banking, and 5 shipping shares) and represents an unweighted monthly average 
of daily quotations. The figures are not comparable with data for previous years shown in earlier BULLETINS. 

7 Average based on figures for 5 months; no data available June-December. 

* Average based on figures for 10 months; no data available January-February. 

Sources.—See BULLETIN for June 1948, p. 747; March 1947, p. 349; November 1937, p. 1172; July 1937, p. 698; April 1937, p. 373; June 
1935, p. 394; and February 1932, p. 121. 
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1 Also Federal Reserve Agent. 
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* Cashier. 


* Also Cashier. 


* General Manager. 











FEDERAL RESERVE PUBLICATIONS! 








The material listed below may be obtained from 
the Division of Administrative Services, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Remittance should be made pay- 
able to the order of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Feperat Reserve Buttetin. Issued monthly. Sub- 
scription price in the United States and its posses- 
sions, Bolivia, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, Mexico, New- 
foundland (including Labrador), Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela is $2.00 per annum or 20 cents per 
copy; elsewhere, $2.60 per annum or 25 cents per 
copy. Group subscriptions in the United States 
for 10 or more copies to one address, 15 cents per 
copy per month, or $1.50 for 12 months. 


Feperat Reserve CHarts oN BANK Crepit, Money 
Rates, AND Business. Issued monthly. $9.00 per 
annum, or $1.00 per copy (domestic rates). In 
quantities of 10 or more copies of a particular 
issue for single shipment, 75 cents each. 


BaNnKING StupiEs. Comprising 17 papers on bank- 
ing and monetary subjects by members of the 
Board’s staff. August 1941; reprinted March 
1948. 496 pages. Paper cover. $1.00 per copy; 
in quantities of 10 or more copies for single ship- 
ment, 75 cents each. 


BANKING AND Monetary Statistics. Statistics of 
banking, monetary, and other financial develop- 
ments. November 1943. 979 pages. $1.50 per 
copy. No charge for individual sections (un- 


bound). 


Provisions oF State Laws RELATING To BANK Re- 
serves as of December 31, 1944. 1945. 30 pages. 


Monetary AND BANKING REForM IN Paracuay. 
Includes translation of laws, accompanying re- 
ports, and introduction reviewing the monetary 


1A more complete list, including periodical releases and re- 
prints, appeared on pp. 1554-57 of the Dec. 1948 Bu ttetin. 
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history of Paraguay. July 1946. 170 pages. 


$1.00 per copy. 


Russ oF ORGANIZATION AND RuLEs OF PROCEDURE 
(Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem). September 1946. 31 pages. 


Tue Feperat Reserve Act, as amended to Novem- 
ber 1, 1946, with an Appendix containing pro- 
visions of certain other statutes affecting the 
Federal Reserve System. 372 pages. 50 cents per 
paper-bound copy; $1.00 per cloth-bound copy. 


Postwar Economic Stupies. (8 pamphlets) 
No. 1. Jobs, Production, and Living Standards. 

No. 2. Agricultural Adjustment and Income. 

No. 3. Public Finance and Full Employment. 

No. 4. Prices, Wages, and Employment. 

No. 5. Private Capital Requirements. 


No. 6. Housing, Social Security, and Public 
Works. 


No. 7. 
No. 8. 


International Monetary Policies. 


Federal Reserve Policy. 


The price for the set of eight pamphlets is $1.25; 
25 cents per pamphlet, or, in quantities of 10 or 
more for single shipment, 15 cents per pamphlet. 


Tue Feperat Reserve SystEM—Its Purposes AND 
Functions. November 1947. 125 pages. 75 
cents per cloth-bound copy; in quantities of 10 
or more copies for single shipment, 50 cents each. 
Paper-bound copies available without charge. 


Desits AND CLEARINGS Statistics, THEIR Back- 
GROUND AND INTERPRETATION. October 1947. 50 
pages. 25 cents per copy; in quantities of 10 or 
more copies for single shipment, 15 cents each. 


DistrisuTION OF BANK Deposits sy CounrIEs, 


December 31, 1947. July 1948. 122 pages. 


REGULATIONS OF THE Boarp oF GOVERNORS OF THE 
Feperav Reserve System. Individual regulations 
with amendments. 


FEepeRAL Reserve BULLETIN 





FEDERAL RESERVE PUBLICATIONS 


REPRINTS 


(From Federal Reserve Bulletin unless preceded by an asterisk) 


BANKING AssETs AND THE Money Suppry SINcE 
1929, by Morris A. Copeland and Daniel H. 
Brill. January 1948. 9 pages. 

Tue Feperat Reserve Cuart Book as AN AID TO 
Bank ManacEMENT, by Charles H. Schmidt. 
April 1948. 9 pages. 


* STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE Boarp oF GoveEr- 
NORS OF THE FepEerAL REsERvE SysTEM BEFORE 
THE Joint CoMMITTEE ON THE Economic Report. 
Presented by Governor Marriner S. Eccles on 
April 13, 1948. 7 pages. 

New CommerciAL BANKING Offices, 1936-1947, 
by Caroline H. Cagle and Raymond C. Kolb. 
May 1948. 12 pages. 

Estrmatep Liguiw Asset Howpines oF INpIvIDUALS 
AND Businesses. June 1948, 2 pages. 

Recent DeEvELOPMENTs IN Business FINANCE; with 
InDUsTRIAL DiFFERENCES IN LARGE CorPORATION 
Frnancinc, by Charles H. Schmidt. June 1948. 
19 pages. 

1948 Survey oF ConsUMER FINANCES— 

I. ExpenpiTurEs For DuraB_e Goons. June 1948. 
15 pages. 

II. THe DistrisuTion oF ConsuMER INCOME IN 
1947. June 1948. 8 pages. 

III. ConsuMER OwnersHip AND Use oF Liguip 
anD Nontiqump Assets. July 1948. 15 pages. 
IV. ConsuMER SAVING AND THE ALLOCATION OF 
DisposaBLe Income. August 1948. 19 pages. 
V. Houstnc ExpenpirurEs AND Finance. Sep- 
tember 1948. 8 pages. 

1948 Survey or ConsuMER Finances. June, July, 
August, and September 1948. 65 pages. 

Retar. Crepit Survey—1947. From July 1948 
Bu.tetin with supplementary information for 
nine separate trades. 41 pages. 

Sates Finance Company Operations 1n 1947, by 
Milton Moss. July 1948. 6 pages. 

* Steps To Restore Powers or STaTEs AND LocaLt- 
tres, by Frederic Solomon. Reprinted from the 
July 1948 issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal. 9 pages. 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE House BANKING AND CuR- 
RENCY COMMITTEE. Presented by Chairman 
Thomas B. McCabe on August 2, 1948. August 
1948. 8 pages. 


May 1949 


Tue Puivippine Centrat Bank Act and Text of 
the Act, by David Grove and John Exter. In 
part a reprint from the August 1948 Butietin. 
36 pages. 

Tue Bavance SHeet or Acricutture, 1948. Sep- 
tember 1948. 16 pages. 


Bank Crepit Devetopments. October 1948. 12 
pages. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE FEDERAL 
Reserve System. Address by Chairman Thomas 
B. McCabe on October 26, 1948 at the annual 
meeting of the Stockholders of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston. November 1948. 5 pages. 


FinanciAL Position anp Buyrinec PLAns oF Con- 
suMERS, July 1948. November 1948. 5 pages. 


Latin America’s Postwar INFLATION AND BALANCE 
oF PayMENTs ProsieMs, by David L. Grove and 


Gerald M. Alter. November 1948. 11 pages. 


* STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE Boarp oF Gov- 
ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SysTEM BEFORE 
THE Joint CoMMITTEE ON THE Economic Report. 
Presented by Chairman Thomas B. McCabe on 
February 14, 1949. 7 pages. 


New Sratistics oF INTEREST Rates on Business 
Loans, by Richard Youngdahl. March 1949. 
10 pages. 

Savincs INsTITUTIONS AND THE CAPITAL MARKETs, 


by Charles H. Schmidt. March 1949. 9 pages. 


Postwar Crepit ConTRoLs IN France, by Albert O. 
Hirschman and Robert V. Rosa. April 1949. 


13 pages. 
Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN 


INSTALMENT CREDIT. 
April 1949. 


Recutation W—Irs Rote in Economic Stasitity. 
Address by Governor R. M. Evans before the 
Consumer Instalment Credit Conference, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, St. Louis, Missouri, on 


March 30, 1949. April 1949. 5 pages. 


MoveMENT Towarp BaLaNce IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE Unirep States, by Lewis 
N. Dembitz and Albert O. Hirschman. May 
1949. 14 pages. 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN THomas B. McCase oF 
THE Boarp oF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL Re- 
SERVE SysTEM BEFORE THE SENATE BANKING AND 
Currency Committez, May 11, 1949. 6 pages. 


10 pages. 
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